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HIL E the marchioneſs de Monteſ- 

V pan, and madame de Maintenon 2 | 
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Houdancourt had attempted the conqueſt of ĩt in vain; 
madame d'Harcourt had refuſed the king's offers, and 
ſome rambling amours ſeemed... to have taken from the 
Eing the habit of ſubjecting himſelſ to a ſerious engage- 
ment: but the beauty of mademoiſelle de Fontan” 
ges, reſtored to his heart its former capacity of loving 
with ardour. 8 
Mademaiſelle de Fontanges was tall, well made, her 
complexion of a dazzling whiteneſs, her beauty would 
have been abſolutely perfect if her hair had not been 
red; her relations themſelves looked on her charms 
with aſtoniſhment, and founded great hopes upon 
them. From her infancy they had deſtined her to the 
conqueſt ſhe made, and through the intereſt of the 
dutcheſs d'Afpajon procured her the place of maid of 
Honour to the dutcheſs of Orleans. -Her diſpoſition 
was mild, a little inclined to melancholy, ſhe had the 
air of a queen, the countenance of a virgin ſaint, no 
man could look en her without admiration, few 
without love. „ on g 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived, madame de Monteſpan ever 
ready to do herſelf a miſchief, ran to tell the king that 
the dutcheſs of Orleans had a young country girl a- 
mong her maids of honour who was an exact marble 
ſtatue, Lewis naturally eager to fee all beautiful per- 
ſons, needed not to be incited now ; he made a party 
of hunting for the dutcheſs of Orleans, mademoiſelle 
de Fontanges was in her train; the marchioneſs de 
Moateſpan perceived her immediately, called her and 
preſented her to the king; to whom ſhe indecently 
Pointed out her beauties with exclamations of ſurprize 
and admiration. Mademoiſelle de Fontanges expreſſed 
in her countenance and behaviour, that ſweet confuſi- 
on ſo favourable to beauty. The king at one glance, 
ſaw more than all the eager curioſity of madame de 
Monteſpan ; he thought the ſtatue very beautiful, like 
Pigmalion, he became in love with it, and like _ 
2% | D. 


® Maria Angelica de Scoraille de Rouſille,dutcheſs de 

Fontanges, ſhe was born_jn the year 1661, and died 
1681. n £2. 100 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 3's 
he animated it; the duke de Saint Aignan ſung his 
triumph. all that was moſt noble contributed to his 
“ all that was moſt — ſerved 1 plea- 
ure. , | 
Madame de Aimee was oppreſt with 1 
ſhe had no longer any hope of converting king? 
he was likely to be enſlaved by this new paſſion for” 
a long ſeries of years. The queen was again plu 
into that exceſs of jealouſy and deſpair from which 
madame de Maintenon had ſo lately relieved her; for” 
the king was beginning to treat her with an appearance 
of confidence and friendſhip, which gave great joy to” 
thoſe who. wiſhed to ſee the royal Family happy. 
Lewis had entertained'a paſſion for a lady whoſe huſ- 
band was extremely jealous: the queen having in vain 
expected him till four o'clock. in the morning, ſent 
ſome of her ſervants to ſeek for him all over the 
caſtle, and afterwards throughout all Verſailles. They 
went in her name to enquire for the king of all the 
coquets and all the prudes of the court: they waked 
madame de Monteſpan, who ſaid he had not for a long k 
time paſſed a night in her apartments; from her they 
went to — d' Hudicourt WhO was proud of 
being ſuſpected, but they found it impo to diſ- 
cover where the king was. The next day the Whole 
court was full of nt conjectures concerni 
this abſence. Some ladies inſinuated that they — 
had the king all night, and boaſted of their 772 
Others ptetended to be angrv at the affront that was 
offered them: madame de Montepan was overjoyed 
at this adventure; the lady Who was really 
turned all the ſuſpicions upon madame Pays Saint dee 
ran, who, drowned m— ran to the 
madame de Maintenon, and proteſted ſhe had — 
been ſo highly honoured: 1 The king was ſo mach 
concerned zt this ſcandal,” that he told the 
queen the name of his concealed miſtreſs. | The queen 
was extremely furprized, for the king had hardly ever 
ſpoke to the lady in publick: When the deſigned. 
to give me a meeting, . 100 Lewis, ſhe informed me of 
* it 3˙ . og rings of emeralds, _ when I ſolicit- 
B 2 ed 


a4: Memoirs for the Hiſtory 
© od an interview, -I'put-a diamond ring on my little 
finger to ſignify my defires.” _ 22 
The king could not live. without the pleaſing a anxi- 
ety of love: madame de Maintenon, had exacted too 


great a ſacrifice,” he was not yet old enough to obey; 


be paſſed whole hours with the fair monitreſs, he 


tomiſed her miracles, he durſt not talk to her of 
ove. The converſation generally turned upon the 
graveſt ſubjects, Lewis tho? often tired of them yet 
could not keep away from her apartment. 
Mademoſelle de Fontanges had relations and friends 
who were extremely attentive to her intereſt. _ 
gave her . — for regulating her conduct, whic 
had great need of, for ſays the abbè de Choiſi, h 
as as beautiful at. an 5 but exceſſively fooliſh 
She made haſte to-fulfil hes deſtiny ; declared miſtreſs 
to the king, ſhe gave herſelf up to a boundleſs gran- 
deur : pa ed by the queen without ſaluting her, paid 
back with uſury the inſults ſhe had received from the 
imperious Monteſpan, expended a hundred crowns a 
month, was ſurprized that i it ſhould be called prodiga- 
lity, offended her friends by her indifference, aſtonith-/ 
ed even the courtiers by her ingratitude, ſhe would 
have had kingdoms to give away; Lewis adored: her 
becauſe he found himſelf in her boundleſs generoſity, 
however he was always more ſure of her ee 
than her fidelity. 
_—_ marchioneſs de Monteſpab entaged with the 
. this open preference, ehraged againſt; herſelf 
ving contributed to his paſſion, for her rival cea- 
pry to perſecute madame de Maintenon, and turned: 
all her fury upon mademoiſelle de Fontanges: that 
young lady had for her, her charms and the force of 
novelty, and againſt her all thoſe ho had contributed 
to raiſe her fortune, and being treated / inſolently by 
her in return : ſhe had madame de Maintenon, uh 
often drew the king to the dauphineſs' court; | where 
the converſation was always fine and delicate; i ſhe had 
all the ladies who had defigns upon the king, and the 
marchioneſs de 3 W nen —— claims 


to bia | | 
12 5 Father 


of Mailam'de Maintenon. 5 


Father de la Chaiſe, who governed the king's con- 

| ſcience rather like a chriſtian than a devotee, had long 
interdicted him the ſacraments: the king amorous, 
more through neceſſity than inclination, forced an 
abſolution from the father by feigning that he 

had quitted his miſtreſs. It was believed that the 
confeſſor was an enemy to adultery only, and becauſe 


lovely, ſo. amiable, and knew not how to keep ber, 
acquired great eſteem upon this occaſion... he Was 
pious even to folly, he demanded a private audience 
of the king, under pretence that he had ſomething of 
the utmoſt conſequence to-impart to him. The audi- 
_ ence was granted, and he told the king, he came to 
inform him that God had in a dream warned him of 
an approaching revolution which ſhould overturn the 
kingdom, unleſs mademoiſelle de Fon was in- 
ſtantiy diſmiſſed. And I, replied the king, warn 
vou to take care of your brain. 
Siſter Louiſa of the houſe of Mercy was informed - 
in her retreat of this new engagement: her heart was 
deeply wounded by it, either through ſome remains Is 
_ jealouſy, Which ſhe probably concealed from herſelf; 
| or through zeal for the king's ſalvation + ſhe prevailed 
| upon a biſhop who was related to her, to -expoſtulate 
; with the king upon the extreme danger his ſoul was in. 
f Lewis, ſurptized at the rude remonſtrances of the pre- 
late, ſaid to him, You will greatly oblige me, mon- 
ſteur, if you will confine your zeal to your on 
eee. „ 1: 2p ones ze ihr 3112 e 
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be king received the communion at pentecoft : 
the favour madame de Fontanges enjoys, is ſolidly eſta- 
ö bliſhed, but what are we to think of his extreme 
r friendſhip for the other lady? Sevigne's letters. 
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The diviſions that ſhook- the court, ſpread a gloom 
over the moſt magnificent ſhews and entertainments; 
in the midſt of pleaſures, all was inventive malice, 
and pining diſcontent, The king drag'd on each fide 
:by his two miſtreſſes, had recourſe to madame de 
Maintenon for relief; ſhe was not willing to encourage 
his viſits, yet had not power to refuſe them: he 
maſter, ſays the, in a letter to madame de 3 
comes every day to my apartment in ſpite of me. He in- 
treated her to reconcile madame 4. 7 and 
mademoiſelle de Fontanges to each other; madame de 
- Maintenon refuſed at firſt to be concerned in theſe in- 
trigues, but ſhe yielded at length to the king's earneſt 
ſolicitations, and thought it not impoſſible to procure 
good out of the evil itſelf. One day when the king was 
apprehenſive that mademoiſelle de Fontanges would 
flame out, he conjured madame de Maintenon to ap- 
peaſe her, and to do it at any price: Accordingly 
- madame de Maintenon went to the apartment of the 
favourite miſtreſs, ſuſtained the firſt ſallies of her rage, 

promiſed her nothing, but leſſened her pride by re- 
prone her with her crime, and awakened it again 

- by ſhewing her the means of atoning for that crime. 
Alas what muſt do? ſaid mademoiſelle de Fon- 

* tanges,to her. Renounce the king, anſwered ma- 
dame de Maintenon: either you love him, or you 
love him not; if you love him, you ought to ſuffer 
* him to ſave his ſoul, and ſave your own likewiſe ; if 
1 you do not love him, the efforts you make will not 
© coſt you much pain; however that may be, leave 
the king, and you will perform a noble and praiſe- 

.* worthy action.“ a $14" 5 

This ſermon laſted two hours, but it was not the 
| logick of the heart: mademoiſelle de Fontanges, vexed 
at the unpleaſing truths ſhe heard, exclaimed impa- 
tiently, © it is not as eaſy to quit a king as to change 
-* one's linen.““ c 

The king no longer eſteemed any woman but ma- 
dame de Maintenon : it is ſo difficult for a | a 

| N rie 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 7 
friend to avoid the a of harſhneſs witk one 
who is paſſidnately in love, that her frankneſs muſt 
certainly be accompanied with the moſt inſinuating 
graces ſince Lewis was never diſguſted with it. What 
ever may be thought, whatever may be ſaid; added 
madame de Maintenon, after relating this circum- 
ſtance, I have never ſaid any thing to the miſtreſſes 


* of the king, which might not be afflxed to the four - 


corners of the world. | 

Mademoiſelle de Fontanges entirely effaced the 
marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; ſhe was the diſpenſer of 
all favours, the object of all the adoration; the ladies 
contended who ſhould moſt pleaſe and imitate her. 
One day when ſhe was at a hunting party with the 
king, the wind had diſcompoſed her dreſs, ſhe 
tied it with a ribbon, the ends of which fell upon her 
forehead; the king was ſo pleaſed with this little ſin- 
gularity, that he intreated her not to alter it the whole 
Tay The next day all the ladies appeared with their 
heads dreſt in the new taſte. From the court of 
France, this faſhion went all over Europe with the 
name of mademoiſelle de Fontanges. Madame de 
Maintenon gave her name alſo to ſome faſhions. She 
was remarkable for dreſſing with an elegant fimplicity,. 
ſhe never uſed red, ſeldom wore gold or ſilver, either 
for fear of attracting eyes, or becauſe ſhe looked more 
lovely when unadorned ; her favourite colour was a half- 
filamot, which ſhewed to moſt advantage the luſtre of 


her eyes, her manner of drefling her head always gave 


new graces to a face that wanted no charm but the 
fiſt bloom of youth, ſhe carried her attention to nent 
neſs and delicacy, as well as her modeſty, to exceſs, 


even filk 2 might be diſadvantageous to the 


ſmootheſt ſkin in the world, ſhe uſed them ſo" as to 
make them preſerve her's : theſe are, without doubt, 
trifling cares, but ſhe is not the moſt 2 woman, 
who differs moſt from the reſt of her ſex, © 
The king's heart was cruelly torn by the violence 
of his different paſſions, he gave himſelf up to Fon- 
tanges through frailty, he returned to AMomteſpair 

| *".3 5:4 Ld By L . <0 + - ©* "through 
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3 Memoirs for the Hiſtory . 
through habit, and followed Maintenon threugh taſte. 
All three were reſolved to have him entirely : the firſt 
was beloved, the ſecond: ſtill pleaſed ſomerimes, and 
the third was upon the point of pleaſing more than 
both the others. Lewis had the capriciouſneſs of 
love to endure, the ſnſolent rage of jealouſy to appeaſe, 
the auſterity of deyotion to ſubmit to: the . queen's 
vneaſineſs he could only gueſs at, but he ſuffered from 
that gentleneſs of diſpoſition which obliged her to 
confine it within her own breaſt : but what moſt tor- 
mented him, was, the filent upbraidings of his own 
conſcience, which he had been ſenſible of, ever ſince 
he had diſcovered that he could not be a libertine and 
a chriſtian at the ſame time. 
Madame de Maintenon played her part with moſt 
addreſs, it might be ſaid that ſhe had no intereſt in 
theſe cabals; ſhe was continually repreſenting to the 
lover the neceſſity he was under of breaking his chains; 
to the miſtreſſes ſhe endeavoured to ſhew the advan- 
tages of being at peace with each other. She at 
length conſoled the king, and reconciled the rivals, 
and ſo ſucceſsfully eſtabliſhed her ſyſtem, that at a ball 
en at Villers-cottrets, Fontanges appeared adorned 
by the hands of Monteſpan. | n 
The marchioneſs did not long obſerve the conditions 
of this ſeeming peace, her rage and her deſpair broke 
out with new violence, ſhe exclaimed againſt made- 
moiſclle de Fontanges, againſt Adrets her confidant, 
againſt mademoiſelle IEſtrange, who ſided with , 
each party, and was deteſted by both, eh the 
prince de Marſillac, and the whole court. The king, 
to whom chis exceſs of fury gave great uneaſineſs, fled 
from his firſt miſtreſs, to eſcape the aſcendant ſhe had 
over him ; ſtaid only a few moments with-his new one, 
who had not wit enough to amuſe him, and paſſed 
whole hours with madame de Maintenon, whoſe en- 
gaging ſoftneſs became every day more neceſſary to 
his tormented ſoul. W | | 
Mademoiſelle de Fontanges grew pregnant, the king 
created her a dutcheſs, = ſhe- did not enjoy her 
elevation long; ſhe perceived that the king's paſſion 
/ | was 


* 
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the . higheſt honours,, the moſt laviſh 
gifts could not conſole het for an 3 given 
madame 10 2 N m8 e 125 25 

reſents, ſhe now wiſhed for not but his heart, 2 
2 the abbey of Chelles to one "of het ſiſters ; at the 
conſecration of this ls, the fang os; of the crown, 
the Jewels, the muſic ye per fumes, the great num- 
ber of bichops that inte filled a country wo 
who was preſent at the ceremony, with ſuch aſt 
ment, that ſhe cried aloud, * Sure this is paradiſe! 
No madame, ſaid a perſon Who Was near, 1 
0 would not be ſo many bj ſhops there, 

Madame de Fontang' contracted an Aub 
1yi ing hz 's 475 univerſally „e that, te 
be diſoned by madame de Monicl as if acei- 
dents in ſuch. UG were very unuſual, FR. wiſe be- 
lieved that Fontanges herſelf had ſpread that 2. 
tkat The, might be allowed guards; for dui 
ſickneſs, and even in the boſom of death, ſhe * 
charmed with grandeur and niaghificence. The kiog;s 
indifference ſenſibly wounded her, the defpiſed a ſettled 
revenue of forty thouſand crowns, and languiſhed for 
health and che heart of the King, "which the no 1 | 
7 She fell into a langufing decay that Te 

ed her charms: the prior of Cabrieres undertook 
to reſtore her to health, but his remedies increaſed her 
diſorder : another kind of 95 F 85 her rol "ne 
no better ſucceſs. 5 


was decreaſing, 


'the kin ſent the Aale 40 la Keul ree times a 
week to bring him an account of, her Beakk, he did 


not even ſend a gentleman of his chamber to ener 
de Catinat. 


The marchioneſs. de Monteſpan he came more jealous 
than ever of madame de Mainten . T kn „ fad 
'* ſhe, that 1 ſhould triumph oyet chat ſtupid beauty ; 
© but againſt the charms: of . the pleaſures of an 


© eaſy and engaging converſation, I am not able to 


ls © 5 


* 5 contend. 4 
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Madame de Fontanges perceiving her Jaſt moments 
to draw near, defired to ſee the king. Lewis was ap- 
prehenſive that he ſhould be chef. into a tenderneſs 
"that would take off her attention from higher concerns, 
and through ſome remaigs of love denied her that laſt 
185 of it. The confeſſor, leſs. ſcrupulous, aſſured 
him that ſhe would die in peace after this laſt inter- 
view : the zealots were enraged at ſuch an inſtance of 
baſe compliance in a man charged with celeſtial ven- 
$eance 3 however the i. Sage op to viſit once more 
is dying miſtreſs. On the day that ſhe expected him, 
te aſked every moment whether he was come; at 
length the king arrived ; he beheld her whom be had 
loved ſo paſſionately, pale, emaciated, her. charming 
face ſo altered, that he hardly knew her; ſhe intreat- 
"ed him to pay her debts, and to marry her ſiſter ® ad- 
yantageouſly : the king promiſed to do both, their laſt 
farewel was very tender and moving. I die con- 
'* tented, ſaid ſhe, ſince my laſt; looks have ſeen the 
Sea of an ng 
She expired in theſe fentiments of paſſion, mixed 
with the ſorrows. of repentance and the confidence of 
faith, Which God grants us at the hour of death, to 
prepare us for a better life, and which he ſometimes 
ſuggeſts to grant ſinners, to open their eyes, that they 
may behold the precipice they were hurrying into. 
The reign of this favourite was like the reign of roley, 
as ſplendid and as ſhort. __ „„ 
© Madame de Monteſpan expreſſed great joy at her 
rival's death. Lewis, enraged at her inſolent exultati- 
on, reproached her with her baſeneſs and ingratitude, 
in ſharing ſo little in his affliction, after having fo 
largely ſhared in his pleaſures : his imagination was 
continually filled with the idea of his miſtreſs, her 
beauties, effaced by the hand of death, nouriſhing 
| 8 a criminal hope in the midſt of the moſt ſo- 
lemn proteſtations of repentance, offering to God a 
heart ſtill beating with guilty paſſion, and torn with * 
a } „1 te 


. - 
. 


— | | — — 
Her ſiſter was ſoon after married to monſieut de 
Molac. e 


1 . * 
Madam de Maintenon. 11 
late remorſe; miſerable, perhaps for ever, and miſc- 
rable through him. Struck with this horrid reſſection, 
he had recourſe .to madame de Maintenon to diffipate 
it. You only, ſaid he to her, are able to conſole 
me, I am never happy but when I am with you.” He 
{till found her firm, but always tender and compaſſt. 
Onate. 7 2770 0 +44 {1.. 
y | 3554 $3Y $5 is J. 32, SIT 
CHAPTER II. x 
The duke du Maine made prince of Dombes. 
| 1 


1681.] H E princeſs de Montpenſier, grown 
old amidſt the intri of the court, 
ſtil] conſumed in ardent deſires for Lauzun, her paiſi- 
on was obſtinate, becauſe it was lawful, or perhaps 
becauſe it was meanly placed, and had met with oppo- 
fiction. She ſtill flattered herſelf that ſhe "ſhould be 
able to procure the count's liberty, and ten years fruit- 
leſs ſolicitations had only animated her hopes. The 
king's reſentment increaſed with time, which weaken-- 
ed that of madame de Monteſpan. The princeſs : 
uſed her utmoſt endeavours to conciliate the friendſhip 
of madame de Maintenon, conjured her to have pit 
on her misfortunes, and promiſed her all ſhe one, ; 
provided her lover was releaſed. Madame de Main- 
tenon, inſtead of ufing theſe offers to her own ara 
tage, reſolved that the duke du Maine ſhould be the 
better for them. The wy and the marchioneis de 
Monteſpan engaged in the ſcheme, and the princeſs de 
Montpenſier found the miſtreſs every day more con- 
cerned for the misfortunes of Lauzun, and the mo- 
narch more diſpoſed to favour her with thoſe pleaſing - 
diſtinctions, thoſe particular regards, without which, . 
in a court princeſſes have rank, but no influence. . 
© Confider, faid the marchioneſs to her often; whether 
you cannot do ſomething to ſoften the king She 
uſed to ſend her children to the princeſs, they were - 
pretty, their innocent prattle diverted her: the duke 
du Maine was extremely handiome, and had « great 
deal of wit, the princeſs was charmed — : 
9 ating : 


# 
* 
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ating behaviour, ſhe was grieved to ſee him lame: this 
ſentiment of pity operated powerfully upon her heart, 
and madame de Maintenon aſſiſted it by ſuggeſting to 
her little pupil a thonſand engaging arts to win the af- 
ſections of the princeſs, and prepare the way for the 
adoption they had projected. 172 | 
Lauzun ftill employed her thoughts, his enlarge- - 
ment was the end of all her wiſhes, whenever ſhe 
propoſed any method for moving the king in his fa- 
vour, madame de Maintenon, who was attentive to all 
her words and actions, led her eyes towards the duke 
du Maine, and taught her to look upon the child with 
tenderneſs and with hope. If madame de Monteſpan 
gained a jewel in a lottery ; the duke du Maine always 
carried it to the princeſs de Montpenſier, who fell into 
the ſnares that were laid for her credulity and grati- 
tude, and beginning to entertain an extreme tender- 
neſs for a child, who every morning wrote her the 
rettieſt billets imaginable, ſhe returned his diſſem 
bled fondneſs with a truly parental affeion. . 
Theſe artifices ſucceeded ſo well, that the princeſs at 
length reſolved to make the little duke her heir, pro- 
vided the count de Lauzun was releaſed from his con- 
Hnement, and that the king would conſent to a mar- 
riage which he had at firſt approved, and afterwards 
forbid. She employed madame de Maintenon to car- 
xy theſe propoſals to the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, 
"Who received them with tranſport, but infiſted upon 
* them from the mouth of the princeſs her- 
* he grandaughter of Henry IVth, deſtined as it 


ſhould ſeem, to prove, that nothing is ſo abject as the 
- ſubmiſſions of the Great, went to the apartment of the 
miſtreſs, beſeeched her to accept of the greateſt eſtate 
in France, thanked her for the praiſes ſhe beſtowed up- 
on her conſtant affection for Lauzun, and entered into 
An abſolute engagement with a perſon who bound her- 
ſelf to no conditions in return. 4 yy 
The next day madame de Monteſpan told the delu- 
ded princeſs that the king was greatly circumſcribed 

the letters he had-ſent to the ambaſſadors after his 
| | | rupture 


{| — 8 
of Madam de Maintenon. 1g 
rupture with Lauzun, but that to move him -effeQual- 
ly, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould ſolicit him herſelf. The 
princeſs de Montpenſier, inſtead of behaving in this 
interview like a woman, whoſe high birth, and im- 
menſe eſtates, put her in a condition to make A tr 
ſpoke like a ſuppliant, and Lewis 2 
Oh: 5 od 157m ano bt 4þtjogig dT 
| "He eyes were now opened, the. found that madame 
de Monteſpan would be from henceforward' miſtreſs of 
her dutchies, and might. make; what conditions ſhe 
Pleaſed. In her vexation at-being thus impoſed upon, 
ſhe wrote to the duke of Lorraine, her kinſman, and 
aſſured him ſhe would make him her hate. That prince 
ſent monſieur le Bec to her, earneſtly: recommending 
it to him, toananage the affair with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
on account of the ſpies, which in a manner blocked N 
the palace of Luxembourg. The agent entered Fans 
covered with Tags, lodged in a garret, and having 
learned that the princeſs de Montpenſier went very o 
ten to hear maſs in a neighbouring church, he took his 
ſtand near the place where the holy water was kept, 
and aſked alms of the princeſs. as ſhe paſſed by. The 
princeſs obſerving him to cloſe his prayer book, with a 
myſterious air, was ſurprized at that motion, and de- 
ſirous to know the meaning of it. The next day the 
beggar opened his book, juſt as ſhe paſſed, and ſhe 
read theſe words, Sent by the duke of Lorraine: and the 
ee day ſhe read, as before, the direction to his 
ae, f u ES the; 
The princeſs, who had a romantick turn, was de- 
lighted with this adventure; ſhe regulated the time and 
manner of an interview in a billet which ſhe gave him 
between two crown. pieces, but her misfortune had not 
yet taught her caution and reſerve. She confided her 
ſecret to one domeſtick only, and that domeſtick was 
treacherous : at the very moment when monſieur le 
Bec was preparing to go to the rendezvous, be was, 
by an order from the lieutenant de Police, dragged. ont 
of his garret, and ſent to lie at Bicètre. Ihe next 
day he was brought before the marquis de Louvois, 
whom he pretended not to know, and aſked 1 
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him. The miniſter ordered him to leave Paris imme- 
diately, and treated as a vagabond this private agent, 
who was afterwards miniſter plenipotentiary at the con- 
greſs of Cambray, where he related all theſe circum- 
_—_— to the marchioneſs d'H .. .. from whom I had 
2 m. nin 91 4 1 b | Li 3 | 
Ibe princeſs de Montpenſier not ſeeing the beggar 
any more, was henſive that her letter had been 
intercepted, and that this ſnare had been laid for her 
to diſcover her real intentions. She endeavoured to 
renew her-treaty with the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, 
who would not deign to take any notice of her pro- 
Poſals. Madame de Maintenon was again ſent to the prin- 
ceſs, who looking upon her as the cauſe, or an accom - 
*plice in the deſign that was laid againſt her, ſaid to her, 
us ſoon as ſhe appeared, I have not a long time done you 
" the honour to ſpeak to yon, becauſe madame de 
Maintenon, ſurprized at fo rude a beginning, inſtantly 
left the room. The princeſs ran after her, obliged her 
"to ſtay, and yielding to neceſſity, told her in a ſofter 
accent, that ſhe was ready to diveſt herſelf of all her 
eſtates; provided ſhe would be permitted to marry the 
count de Lauzun. Madame de Maintenon repreſent- 
"ed to her that the king, to whom ſhe had made thoſe 
"offers without conditions, would be aſtoniſhed at her 
preſuming to preſcribe any now, and that ſhe would 
do better to throw herſelf entirely upon his gratitude 
and generoſity. The princeſs replied that ſhe well 
knew what might be expected from the generoſity prac- 
tiſed in courts, and that if ſhe was not permitted to 
marry the count, ſhe would diſpoſe of her patrimony 
as the pleaſed: to this madame de Maintenon anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe had promiſed it to the king, and that his 
majeſty would never permit her to diſpoſe of it other- 
wiſe. The princefs burſt into tears, complained that 
"the was cruelly treated, and faid the would give all ſhe 
«poſſeſſed to the poor, and it would then be ſeen whe- 
ther the king would force from the hoſpitals what 
was lawfully beſtowed upon them, If you reſolve 
to do that, replied madame de Maintenon, I am — 


1 


ef Madam de Maintetion. 1g 
4 five but that Lauzun will be transferred to the Ba- 
« ſtile. * ger. 5 3 . 
The diſtreſſed "wo" terrified at this threat, 


threw herſelf entirely. upon the king's goodneſs, and 
made to the duke du Maine, a donation of the ſove- 
reignty of Dombes, and of the earldom of Eu: Hier 
which, madame de Maintenon had orders to tell her, 
that the count de Lauzun ſhould be releaſed, that ſhe 
was permitted to marry him, and to ſettle an eſtate 
upon him, of forty thouſand livres a year. Madame de 
Maintenon now affured her, that it ſhould be the chief 
ſtudy of her whole life to ſerve het, in acknowledgmeh 

for the obligations, the prince, whom ſhe had brought 
up, and loved with the fondeſt affection, had received 
from her: ſhe ſaid ſo many other tendet, grateful, an 
obliging things to her, that this princeſs, whoſe who 
ſoul was open to the ſoothings of friendſhip, was in 
raptures at having ſuffered herfelf to he thus ſtripped 
of all her poſſeſſions : a few kind words from the Ki 

almoſt turned her head, and the enlargement of Lau- 
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zun compleated her intoxication. © 
But the man for whom ſhe had ſacrificed all, dif- 
| PING Bhs illuſion, and left her ſenſible only to grief, 
for having expoſed herſelf to the public contempt, for 
the moſt contemptible man in_ the world : L 

now only ſaw in the princeſs de Montpenſier, awo- 
man 55 7 in her temper, imprudent, jealous, bur. 
"ning with impure fires, at at! age when the moſt law- 
ful flames are extingniſhed ;''and in Lauzun the prin 
ceſs found nothing but folly, treachery, ingratitude and 
falſhood, So many obligations repaid with inſults-and 


hate, could no more cure the pringeſs of her paſſion, _ 


than ten years impriſonment could cure Lauzun of his 
faults. 2 

The marchioneſs de Monteſpan had been long diſ- 
guſted with her name, and had reſolyed to change it; 
the ridiculous name of Monteſpan, ſhe ſaid, brought 
her ill luck, and flattered herſelf, that ifſhe took anather, 
ſhe ſhould alſo alter her fortune. She ſaw that the 
name of Maintenon had ſucceeded but too well, — 
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ears, and tempted 
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' that of Monteſpan was now deteſted by her s 
becauſe her huſband, by his continual Lots 


drunkenneſs, had connected with it the idea of a 
14 and ſhe, by her criminal paſſion for, the king, 

ſunk it into contempt and deteſtation 
„The title of 9 ier ſaunded pleaſing in her 
her vanity. She began, to treat 
Lauzun with à diſtinction that ſurprized the whole 
court, where this priſoner was almoſt forgot, and 


| where be was not yet permitted to appear. She 


ſupported him againſt Louvois, who through ſome re- 
mains of jealouſy, or of hatred, amuſed the king with 
flories of the imprudence and ridiculous follies of a 
man, whoſe pride he had ſormerly dteaded. The 
marchioneſs declared ſo openly ; for Lauzun, that 
Louvois was apprehenſive he would be recalled to 
court; but madame de Monteſpan acted thus with 
intereſted views; ſhe had promiſed Lauzun, to re- 
Kore him to the king's fayour, that ſhe might uſe 
to her own advantage, the influence he ſtill had o- 
ver the princeſs his wife, whom ſhe hoped would be 
Pre vailed upon to make over the remainder of, her 
eſtates, to her, in conſideration of a large pen ſion ; 
"and alſo to permit her to take the name of 
Montpenſier, which ſhould afterwards deſcend to her 


| fon, the count de Toulouſe *. The princeſs had 


been too. ill requited. for, her former conceſſions, t 

be tempted to make new. ones: ſhe, rejected the pro- 
poſals in ſuch. # manner, as left the marchionyſs no 
þ as : al Sag ets £2 US Nig Wet 
»The count de Toulouſe, was juſt then legitimat- 
ed: Lewis IV. had conſented, with ſome reluctance, 
to thoſe publick acts, which contained a confeſſion of 
his guilty paſſions. Henry IV. was nat ſo delicate; 
the letters patents that legitimate the duke de Vendome 


run thus: Having obſerved the great perfections and 
1 graces, as well of hody as mind, in the perſon of our 
'© well-beloved Gabriella d'Eftrees, I have choſen her 
© from among all my ſubjects, as the moſt worthy of 
my friendſhip,” & 9 3 


= 
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room to hope ſhe would ever be prevajled upon to 
conſent to them; and Lauzun be See back into 
his former infignificancy, dg | 

The princeſs ſuffered for this fall: Lauzun reproach- 
ed her with being the cauſe of all his misfortunes, 
and treated her with ſuch inſolent tyranny, that it is 
reported he one day ſaid to her, at his return from the 
chace, Henrietta :of Bourbon, pull f my Boots ;, and that 
the princeſs reſenting this inſolence, in very high 
terms, he made a motion with his foot, expreſſive of 
the higheſt outrage, and left her. The next day, ac- 
cuſtomed without doubt to ſcenes of this kind, he came 
back to the palace of Luxembourg; but the wife of 
Lauzun, having at length recollected, that ſhe had 
once been very near being the wife of an emperor, aſ- 
ſumed the air and accent of a princeſs. command 


* you, ſaid ſhe, never to appear before me a 
Lauzun anſwered her only with a profound bow f. 
The princeſs de Montpenſier, after having paſſed 
the firſt part of her life in the intrigues of ſtate, and the 
pleaſures of a court; the middle of it in amours and 
affliction, paſſed the end in devotion and obſcurity. 
She fell ſo low, and madame de Maintenon was raiſed 
ſo high, that the latter, in her turn, did the princeſs 
the honour to ſpeak to her ſometimes, Princeſſes ought 
to learn from this example, that it being impoſſible to 
avoid the inconveniencies annexed to their rank, with- 
out being entangled in paſſions. that 2 — them to 
N they ought to reſolve to be mi with a 
race. | Mane ro) 
* —— been confidently ſaid, that Lewis XIV. never 
forgot that this princeſs had cauſed the cannon of the 
Baſtile to be fired upon him. One day, when he was 
recounting to an ambaſſador, the troubles of his mino- 
rity, and bad proceeded as far as the fiege of Paris, the 
princeſs de Montpenſier entered: There is my cou- 
* ſin, ſaid the king, interrupting his recital, WhO will 
give you the reſt of my hiſto rx. 
The marquis de Louvois endeavoured, en 


» * 


— 
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his reſentments _—_ all that party. He procured 
the prince of Conde to be removed from the command 
of the army, by reminding the king in a critical mo- 
ment of his former faults. The king had already par- 
doned them, but they had left unfavourable traces in 
his mind: at a campaign in Flanders, he could not 
help ſaying to him with ſome emotion, But for you, 
De al this country had been mine, Ah ! Sire, replied 
the prince, you have promiſed me never more to 
« mention this,” | 


CHAPTER IN: 
Of the Converts to the Reman Church. | | 


N. HIL E madame de Maintenon made uſe of 
1 her favour with the king to introduce virtue 
and piety into the court, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
acted very differently in England, and made Saint 
James's the abode of luxury and pleafures : ſhe had 
Jong governed Charles II. by the force of her wit and 
beauty; no one was more capable of pleaſing, when 
ſhe condeſcended to endeavour to pleaſe ; ſhe was in 
the higheſt favour, and had the moſt extenſive influ- 
ence, yet all ſeemed below her aſpiring mind. The 
'dutcheſs of Portſmouth, was probably the only woman 
who ſupported adverſity with fortitude, after having 
enjoyed proſperity with inſolence. Her connexions 
with France, gave madame de Maintenon an opportu- 

. enter into a correſpondence with her. | 
l e catholick religion was the ſubject of their let- 
ters. The dutcheſs of Portſmouth was employed to 
protect it in England, and Verſailles taught her the 
means. She thought the crimes of a ſcandalous life 
might be expiated by her zeal, to make proſelytes to 
the roman church; the dutcheſs of York was 1nfatu- 
ated with'the ſame zeal, and theſe three ladies introdu- 
ced into the court of London, that rage for making 
converts, which under the following reign no longer 
knew any bounds, and was the cauſe of all the trou- 
bles in the ſtate. At London the depravation of man- 
woke off . ners 
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ners was at its height, libertiniſm was the faſhion, and 
to ſpread it was the buſineſs of the Great, and thoſe 
who ruined moſt ſòuls by wicked practices, were the 
very perſons who were moſt ſolicitous to ſave them by 
tenets. ip; in th p 
The ſame ſpirit prevailed in the court of France; 
but vice there wrapt itſelf in ſhade, and zeal oſtenta- 
tiouſly diſplayed itſelf. The proteſtants were hated 
by Charles II. becauſe they oppoſed the deſpot ck po- 
er of the Steuarts, and by Lewis XIV. becauſe they 
were enemies to the-catholick religion : one would re- 
— his father, the other would revenge the church. 
Madame de Maintenon, who knew the king's averſion 
to hereticks, undertook to convert all her relations, and 
began with the marquis de Villette, the ſon of that 
aunt who had taken care ot her in her infancy.” Mon- 
ſieur Boſſuet, who made all the anti-chambers' in the 
court reſound with the noiſe of controverſy, in vain 
diſputed in his preſence ; the marquis de Villette was 
often perplexed, but was never convinced: when the 
divine entered into deep arguments, and drew certain 
inferences from them, the 'heretick would tell him, 
that ſuch wonderful eloquence only amazed, and con- 
founded an unlettered ſailor like him, that truth only fur- 
niſhed ſimple truths, and that he could never be brought 
to believe a religion, which he was not able to under- 
ſtand. Bourdoloue was not more perſuaſive, monſieur 
de Villette, always pleaded his ignorance. At length 
the king ſent him an order to be converted ; the mar- 
quis demanded time; he was told it ſhould be granted 3 
madame de 'Maintenon preſſed him to fix a certain 
ſpace of time for being inſtructed in the great truths of 
the catholick religion. * I ſhall at leaft take a hundred 
years, replied the marquis, ten to perſuade me that 
« infallibility is lodged in a ſociety of men, twenty to 
* accuſtom myſelf to the myſtery of tranſubſtantiation's 
and ſo on to all the reſt.” His couſin had not fore- 
ſeen or expected ſo reſolute an anſwer'; ſhe therefore 
took meaſures with the miniſter to order the marquis de 
Villette upon a long voyage at fea, that if the father 
ſhoud periſh, the children at leaſt might be ſaved. - 
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The marquis de Villette had two ſons, and one 
daughter; the ſons although very young. had ſerved 
in ſeveral campaigns, The eldeſt was but nine years 
old, when he was in the nayal battle of Meſſire, 
where Ruyter was ſlain. The child was wounded, 
and they made him a lieutenant of the ſhip; he had 
ſuch fortitude and preſence of mind, that when he be- 
held the blood ſtreaming, from his wound, he ſaid 
calmly, © if my mother ſaw this, what would ſhe ſay 2? 
After the departure of monſieur Villette, whom all 
the alluring offers of madame de Maintenon could not 
fix at court, ſhe demanded mademoiſelle de Murgay. of 
her parents: they refuſed to ſend her upon ſeveral prer 
tences, Which madame de Maintenon paid no regard 
to, and demanded her again; but meeting with ano+ 
ther refuſal from the father, ſhe cauſed the child to be 
taken away privately with the mother's.conſent. 'The 
poor girl wept exceſſively, when madame de Mainte- 
non declared to her, that ſhe muſt be a proteſtant. 
Theſe tears recalled to her remembrance, the violence 
that had been uſed to her in her infancy, to make her 

abjure a religion, which ſhe afterwards voluntaril 

quitted, and this remembrance moderated her ze 

Mademoiſelle de Muręay was at length gained by gen- 
tle methods, and thought the king's mals fo fine, that 
ſhe promiſed to be a catholick, provided ſhe might at- 
tend every day at the king's maſs. She afterwards be- 
came a janſeniſt, and madame de Maintenon could no 
more pardon this ſecond hereſy, than allow her to 
remain in her firſt. 2 n 10 
Monſieur de Chateau- Renaud, who had with him 
the eldeſt ſon of the marquis de Villette, received or- 
ders to ſend him to court; the youth was full of fire 
and ambition; they made him comprehend, that hereſy 
would be an obftacle to the great fortune to which he 
was deſtined, and he inſtantly abjured it. His bro- 
ther was more obſtinate, becauſe he was younger, and 
the fame powerful arguments were not ſo well under- 
ſtood by him; however, after much preaching from 
the indefatigable Gobelin, heat laſt yielded. Nothing 
was at that time more eaſy and more artificial —— | 
verhons. 


£ 
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verſions, The' deſigned proſelyte was told at firſt, 
that the two religions did not differ ſo much from 
2 another, as the divines of each pretended: 

i'm read to him Boſſuet's expoſition © of the. 
catholick faith, which ſo artfully united them: the 
huguenot was aſſured, that he was already almoſt 3 
catholick'; but as ſoon as he had abjured, he was 
found to "be ſtill a huguenot 3; he was required to 
ſubmit'to all the acts of a worſhip, wherein he found 
thoſe innumerable — Lon _— which: during” his 
clave they had ſupp % 

It will! doubtleſs be ch t very ſurpriſing, that 
madame de Maintenon — d have been ſo ardently 
ſolicitous to make converts; her own earneſtneſs in 
her religion, led her to it ; and the king's" well 
known zeal ſtrengthened that motive; zeal fet aſide 
paternal authority, when ſalvation was in queſtion, 
for men belonged to God before they were ſubj ecded 
to their parents: It is no wonder then ke it {6 
eagerly endeavoured to convert children, when the. 
council of our kings had juſt pronounced” that 
infant of ſeven 2 of age was capable of ting 
what Henry IV. thought 2 difficult, namely, 
chuſe a religion, and to decide between the church- 
es of Geneva and Rome. * 

The matquis de Villette n bitter 
of madame de Maintenon at his return, an upbraid 
* 1 = reg ae cet ſhe owed his mothe 
which the had ſo ungrate repaid, uſin 
olence to the W of hier chil te 4 15 rel 
ſentment wort off by degrees; and lhe havin held 
out againſt the eloquence of the biſhop of 
the "promiſes of the king, and the importunitſes 
madame de Maintenon; he went to fea” a 1 —9 
time, and made 'reflexions hitherto” 8550 Pr pp 
The parable of the fares and 
to him to carry cleat wire” rs 2 Fine ; peed 
of the proteſtants, and ke” was Feria ge that «i 
was was impoſſible for 1 mere e buman Ea to ſepa. ® 
rate them. 9 

He 
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He was now fully convinced of the truth of the ca- 
tholick religion, but being apprehenſive that he ſhould 
be accuſed of having put his conſcience to ſale, he ab- 
jured his errors privately in the preſence of the curate 
of his own .pariſh, As ſoon as he returned to court, 
the king, who had often ſaid, that the marquis de 
Villette had no fault but that of being an heretic, 
loaded him with, benefits, and aſſured him that he 
looked upon his returning to the boſom of the church 
as a real ſervice done to him. * Sire, replied the 
marquis de Villette, it is the only thing that I have 
© ever. yet done, from any other motive than that of 


« pleaſing you. 
-  Notwithſtandin 


profeſſion- of the Ne Madame de Main; 


g f who Was a * 
4 4 es her, ſhould be catholic, ſent for Meſdemoiſelles 
de Saint-Hermine to court, and undertook to convert 
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them herſelf, She dwelt much upon controverſial 
matters, for ſhe was not ignorant of any of the - 
ments that could be urged by the ts rg 0 
fence of their ſe. The young ladies abjured, after 
having made a noble reſiſtance. This appellation was 
always given to an obſtinacy in ſupporting what th 
were not convinced of, even after they were converted, 
or had reſolved to appear ſo, and not to yield till they 
had run through the whole field of controverſy, and 
objected to every article of the new faith that Was 
propoſed to them, This artifice procured great praiſe 
to the converter, and ſaved the proſelyte from all 
ſuſpicion of intereſtedneſs. neee 
However many of the d' Aubigné's were rebels, and 
and abandoned their country to preſerve their religion. 
] have ſeen a daughter of that family at Y 
in a fituation greatly below her birth ; ſhe complained' 
of the furious zeal of madame de Maintenon, yet 
always ſpoke of her with great reſpect. IS), dice 
The ardor madame de Maintenon diſcovered to 
make proſelytes, drew genera! hatred upon her : ſhe 
conſoled herſelf for it by the hope of pleaſing God, 
and the certainty of pleaſing the king, whoſe eſteem 
for her augmented the love with which ſhe had in- 
ſpired him, and reſpe& for her virtue grew with that 
love. She was never to be ſeen but in the ante-cham-' 
bers converſing with Boſſuet and Pelliſon upon religious 
matters, or in the churches leading to ſome huguenots 
to the altar. It was eſteemed an honour to be con- 
verted by her. Thoſe who could not be convinced by 
the arguments of the divines, or reſiſted the offers of 
the corrupters, yielded; to the ſoft perſuaſions of this 
amiable apoſtle : and this quality, although a little 
abject, was a wonderful charm in the eyes of a prince 
ſo extremely religious as Lewis XIV. who had himſelf 
a great deſire to be converted, not from one faith to 
another, but from a vicious life to a life of virtue and 
piety. #7 3 +; 4 To; ro Nl 
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Pp CHAPTER IV. 
The condu# of Madame de Maintenon towards the 
|  Marchione/s de Monteſpan.. | 
"HE king to be converted thoroughly muſt ne- 
| ceſſarily comply with theſe two articles; he muſt 
quit the evil, and endeavour to repair it. The firſt 
was already performed, during the laſt four years, he 
had neither ſollicited any favours from madame de 
Monteſpan, or expreſſed any paſſion for her. He had 
ſome little gallantries, but thoſe he was aſhamed of, 
for he till loved pleaſures, but the charm was broke. 
The ſecond. appeared to madame de Maintenon the 
moſt difficult to be effected. There was a neceſſity for 
re-uniting a huſband and wife, whoſe characters were 
directly oppoſite, to vanquiſh the timidity of the king, 
whoſe conſcience reproached him for the cruel indie. 
rence he had ſo long ſhewn the queen, and to ſubdue 
the ſeruples of that princeſs who had been accuſtomed 
to conſider as a virtue the continence which ſhe had 
long practiſed through neceſſity, and to bring under 
ſubjection two confeſſors, of whom one was accuſed 
of compromiſing too much with the paſſions, and the 

other convicted of ſuperſtitiouſly inſlaving them. - 
Madame de Maintenon took advantage of the king's 
fondneſs for converſing with her, to carry on her 
ſcheme. Without tiring him with inceſſant exhorta- 
tions and reproofs, ſhe brought him to ſuch a depen» 
dance upon her, as never to reſolve on any thing with- 
out conſulting her; and this ſhe effected, either with 
ſhewing him, by. the wiſdom of her advice, the errors: 
in that he uſed to receive from madame de Monteſpan, 
by making him envy the calm pleaſures of an innocent 
life, and the peace of a conſcience void of guilt, or 
by receiving his viſits with the 1 — 5 | 
publick never 


neſs of a woman who knew that 

examines till it has paſt ſentence. 

Ihe king generally ſpent two 3 

noon in the apartment of madame de Maintenon, 
talking 


* 
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talking to her with that eaſy freedom, that ait of 
friendſhip, and ſettled confidence, which rendered 


this place more agreeable to him than any other.“ 
Is it poſſible, ſaid the courtier, that a man can be 
ſo fond of the converſation of any woman with 
* whom he is not in love?” The ladies could not 
conceive how one of their ſex could be the favourite 


of a king without ſacrificing her virtue. Madame de 
Monteſpan was tortured with envy and vexation. It - 


was not thought neceſſary to baniſh her from court, 


the king ſaw her every day with increaſing coldneſs; 


madame de Maintenon, it will be faid, was then fure 
of her own influence, and of the king's indifference 
for her rival; but this was not the caſe, ſhe ſtill doubt- 


ed of his cure, but obſerving that his paſſion was more | 


likely to be weakened by ſatiety than abſence, ſhe 
thought the continual preſence of the marchioneſs de 


Monteſpan would compleat his cure. In effect, the 


king by having his miſtreſs always before his eyes, 
aſſed from hatred of the fin to contempt for her who 
ad been the cauſe of his committing it; and madame 
de Monteſpan, ftill ſo beautiful, had no longer any 
charms in the eyes of a prince who had eight children 
by her, and deeply repented it; | Ty 


The marchioneſs made one more effort to recal his - 


love. The king ſhewed to madame de Maintenon a 
letter which he Jad received from his miſtreſs, filled 
with all the ardour of a beginning paſſion, and com- 
manded her to tell that un awomen, (that was his 
expreſſion,) that he did not deſire to be any longer 
loved by her, and that he earneſtly recommended to 
her the ſame indifference for him. Madame de Main- 
tenon executed this commiſſion with an eagerneſs, 
which proved that ſhe was as ſecure of her reputation 
as of her virtue; for if ſhe had been guilty, or ſu” 
pected of being the rival of madame de Monteſpan, 

Fel LEY ! 4 : 2 


a ®* Sevignes letters. Madame de Maintenon, ſays ſhe, 2 

is in poſſeſſion of a place, that no one ever yet held, 

or ever will again. | in 
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ſhe durſt not have reproved another for a paſſion ſhe 
allowed in herſelf. * n 

This ſentence was a ftroke of thunder to the un- 
happy marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; ſometimes ſhe ex- 
claimed againſt her who pronounced it; ſometimes ſhe. 
endeavoured to gain her by excuſes, tears and pro- 
miſes. There is hut one promiſe that I require you 
© to make, faid madame de Maintenon to her, but it is 
© to God, to the king, and to your own-honour, that- 
vou owe it: promiſe faithfully to renounce your paſ- 

* fion.” © Ah! replied madame de Monteſpan, I can. 
more eaſily tear my heart from my breaſt.” 54 

Madame de Maintenon when ſhe left the marchio- 
neſs, met one of the courtiers in her way to her own 
apartment, who ſaid to her, there is a report that 
* the king is reſolved to forſake women, and that you, 
* madam, have infpired him with this reſolution.“ 
© Would to God it may be ſo, although I were to die 
© this inſtant ; ſhe replied, with the fortitude of a 
c woman, who in the midſt of a licentious court dared. 
to practiſe and to recommend virtue. | | 
The king was in doubt whether he ought not to 
baniſh the marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; madame de 
Maintenon through compaſſion ſpared her this laſt- 
blow, but cauſed her to be beſet by N who were 
inſtructed to exhort her to baniſh herſelf. They could 
not prevail, the court was become neceſſary to her, 
ever fince ſhe had been no longer neceſſary to the 
court, The king {till ſuffered her to preſerve the ap- 
pearance of the higheſt favour; the courtiers muſt have 
an idol to worſhip, and madame de Maintenon would 
not be that idol. | 

However all ſolicitations were made to madame de 
Maintenon, ſhe was the diſpenſer of all favours ; ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, ftill fond of the appearances of 
power, had recourſe to her whenever a habit of aſking, 
or the vanity of ſhewing that ſhe could ſtill obtain what 
ſhe aſked, induced her to provide for her dependants. 
Madame de Maintenon was never able to hate or de- 
ny her: and the marchioneſs de Monteſpan now reign» 
ed;by the woman, who during ten years had been ſub- 
jected to her. ; Father 


wy 
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Father de la Chaiſe who had not been able to pur» 
ſue the motions of the king's heart, becauſe he did not 

et puſſeſs his entire confidence, was afraid that he ſtill 
ſitated between madame de Monteſpan and virtue: 
und the aſcendant the miſtreſs; had ſtill over him, 
ſeemed to inſinuate, that virtue would be obliged to 
yield. He therefore gave orders to the jeſuit wha 
r before the king, to make the danger of re- 
apſing into ſin the ſubject of his ſermon. This had 
the deſired ſucceſs. Lewis, to prevent his falling a- 
gain, was deſirous of oy ſtrengthened with the ſa · 
cred bread. Father de la, Chaiſe, feigned indiſpoſition, 
that he , might not be obliged. to take his confeſſion, 
but he would certainly have done better to have con- 
feſſed, and afterwards refuſed to abſolve him. The 
king wrote to him with his own hand, deſired him to 
return to court, and afſured him that he would be ſa- 
tisfie& with his behaviour. What paſſed between the 
confeſſor and his penitent is a ſecret, but it is certain 
that the king no longer continued to viſit the mar- 
chioneſs in private, tho” ſhe ſtill held her place at court. 

The devotees, and even the leaſt prejudiced perfons 
of the court, murmured at her being {ill fo powerful | 
in a place where ſhe had ſo ſong lived with infamy⸗ 
« Is it poſſible, they cried, that we can be perſuaded 
* this commerce is broke off, while we ſee the lovers 
* every day together? before the reign, of Francis the 
« firſt, our kings by keeping their amours ſecret, ſeem- 
ed tacitly to condemn them: their people were nei- 
ther the victim of their- guilty paſſions, nor the wit= 
neſs of their dotage: they durſt not venture to ex- 
* att the homage of their courtiers even to a miſtreſs 

the moſt ardently beloved, and now, the court is 


* obliged. to adore a miſtreſs, who is no longer be- 


* loved : to love madame de Monteſpan, and to give 
*, power, was certainly a great weakneſs; but when 
cured of that. paſſion, to continue her influence ſtill, 
is criminal in the higheſt degree, it is to make the 
effect ſurvive the cauſe, and to honour vice is to op- 
* preſs virtue. „abe da, 
The abbe Gobelin repeated theſe murmurs to ma- 

. C 2 dame 


* 
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dame de Maintenon, ſhe thought them but too welf 
founded, yet durſt not mention them to the king, who 
could yet bear only half truths to be told him. It was 
dangerous to attempt leading à man through thorny - 
ways, whoſe head ſtill ran upon the roſy paths of 
love. Lewis had quitted madame'de Monteſpan in 
conſequence of his growing affe&ion for madame de 
Maintenon : his conſcience was at reſt, it reproached 
him with no crime, but it was not yet delicate enough 
to hear what his people had to charge him with. He 
loved the devotee, but he hated the rigid ſuggeſtions 
of devotion, and would have thought the propoſal of 
a public affront to the mother of his children an ex- 
ceſs of folly and enthuſiaſm. It was neceſſary there- 
fore to make him virtuous, before he could be made 


a chriſtian, 
| CHAPTERY | 
Z 1 
Madame de Maintenon's conduct towards the queen. 


HE court ſet out for Chambor, but madame 
de Monteſpan was not permitted to make this 
journey: the queen found happineſs at Chambor, 
which ſhe little expected; in the exceſs of her grati- 
tude ſhe beſtowed as many marks of diſtinction upon 
madame de Maintenon as ſhe received inſtances of re- 
from the king : ſhe flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould 

ill pleaſe, ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch extreme attention was 
blended with this reſpect. God has reſtored to me, 
* faid the, the heart which madame de Monteſpan rob- 
© bed me of, arid fo long withheld from me”. 

This was the ſureſt method madame de Maintenon 
could have taken to ſecure and extend her influence. 
The queen thanked her for directing a tenderneſs to 
her, which ſhe might have ingroſſed to herſelf. The 
ladies admired a conduct which they could not com- 
prehend : even the courtiers who had leaſt virtue, were 

leaſed to find their king become virtuous, either 


jhrough a fondneſs for change, or that being ſatiated 
| 7} | with 
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with vice, virtue had now allurements for the moſt 
vicious. No favourite had ever acted like madame de 


Maintenon, no one was ever honoured like her. She 


ſaw the monarch ſubjeQed to her will, the queen de- 
pending upon her friendſhip, the miniſters paying court 
1n her antichamber, and all this was ſo far from intoxi> 
cating her with pride, that ſhe was confuſed, perplex- 
ed and unealy at it. She raiſed herſelf to the higheſt for- 
tune, by candidly acknowledging that a moderate one 
was above her ; even the princes of the blood ſubmitted 


without reluctance to the influence of a woman, Who 


was too modeſt or too timid to abuſe it. Louvois alone 


was jealous of her. | 

The dauphineſs did not go to Chambor, ſo that the 
favour madame de Maintenon poſſeſſed, appeared evi- 
dently independent of the king's friendſhip for that prin- 
ceſs. The queen on her own faint's day gave madame 
de Maintenon her picture adorned with diamonds, a di- 
ſtinction which ſhe ſet the higheſt value upon. The mar 
chioneſs de Monteſpan had never been ſo much honour- 
ed, ſhe-pretended to the ſame favour, but ſhe was made 


to underſtand that preſents of that kind were marks of 


eſteem. | , f 92 1 N Ls g \ 
Mean time the king's frequent converſations with ma- 
dame de Maintenon filled the court with ſurpriſe, and 
the city with ſcandal. Monſieur Chamarante conducted 
her to and from the king's apartment openly. No one 
ſeemed able to comprehend this new kind of favour ; 
friendſhip never ſuggeſted ſuch extreme tenderneſs, ſuch 
anxious ſolicitude as the king expreſſed for madame de 
Maintenon: ſhe had opened a new world to Lewis, 
ſhe inſpired him with ſentiments he had till then been 
unacquainted with, he now enjoyed the pleaſures of a 
tender and ſolid friendſhip, without conſtraint, with- 
2 and without guilt. | 


adame de Maintenon often interrupted the king in. 


a diſcourſe, perhaps too obuging for her, with reflexi- 
ons on what the queen had ſuffered, and earneſtly ex- 
horted him to reward her patient virtue, with the ten- 
derneſs ſhe had ſo well deſerved. The king ſubdued by 

advice ſo diſintereſted, * ſo frequently urged, would 
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to pleaſe her, quit her immediately, and viſit the queen, 
whom he addreſſed with the ſame ſoftneſs he would 
have done madame de Maintenon, whoſe image ftill 
dwelt upon his mind; but when the illuſion was gone 
he relapſed into his former indifference. However he 
now began to have a taſte for domeſtic happineſs; he was 
of an age when the paſſions begin to ſubſide, and the 
heart ſeeks for an object of eſteem rather than love. He 
Jooked upon the queen without diſguſt, tho' devotion 
had almoſt doubled her years, but in madame de Main- 
tenon he always found charms that excited the moſt 
tender ſentiments ; he grew every day more faithful to 
the queen, and every day violated that fidelity, by 
giving her his perſon without his heart. 

The queen, by twenty years of coldneſs and indif- 
ference made a firan er to theſe ſoft endearments, was 
charmed, yet confuſed, and knew no longer how to 
anſwer them. The king having one day deſired to ſee 
her, ſhe heſitated. whether ſhe ſhould keep her appoint- 
ment with him. Madame de Maintenon who had con- 
trived it, attended her, and vanquiſhed her reluctance: 
for fuch was the natural reſerve of this princeſs, or 
fuch the awe that the king's preſence inſpired her with, 
that ſhe trembled and was in the utmoſt embaraſſment 
while the interview laſted : by degrees ſhe fubdued 
her ſcruples and her terrors, and a union ſo earneſtly 
deſired was at length complete. One of her Jadies 
having attempted to give her ſuſpicions unfavourable 
to madame de Maintenon, * Why ſhould I be jealous,” 
© ſaid the, to the malicious incendiary, when I never 
found ſo much tenderneſs in the king before? 

The dutchefs of Richelieu was a witneſs of this un- 
common favour of madame de Maintenon ; ſhe ſaw vir- 
tue triumphant, and lamented that ſhe had abandoned 
it; enyy and emulation ſtifled all remains of friendſhip : 
ſhe alledged, that ſhe only had a right to reconcile the 
huſband and wife, to whoſe long ſeparation ſhe had ſo 
largely contributed, and as impatient to do good as ſhe 

had been eager to do evil, now the former was more 
advantageous to her intereſt, ſhe ſaid ſhe had always 


aQed the part of a mediatreſs ; that ſhe would rb 
| z 


* 
f Madam de Maintenon. 3 A 
ſtill ; and if the king was deſirous of reforming, ſhe 1} 
would aſſiſt and confirm him in that deſign better than 
any other ;-ſhe ſowed ſeeds of diviſion between the | 
queen and the dauphineſs, and laid all the blame upon 
madame de Maintenon. 1 7 
A ſimilarity of fortune, an equal attachment to re- 4 
ligion, could not unite theſe two princeſſes. The — 0 
were both devotees, both were neglected by their hut- | 
bands, and both unhappy. Yet they could not love ; 
each other; they were very ſeldom together, and even 
ſometimes tranſgreſſed the known rules of decorum, as 
far as two women of that rank could ttanſgreſs them. 
Inſtead of attributing their mutual diſguſt ro the con- 


trariety of their temper, which was ſtill ſtronger than 44 
the ſympathy in their fates, they ſuſpected madame 
= 


de Maintenon of being the occaſion of it, to whom the | 
court was obliged for all the union that was in it. | 
Madame de Maintenon, whoſe fole endeavour was | | 
to introduce peace where diſcord had reigned before, ö 
was greatly afflicted at a ſuſpicion ſo injurious to her, ö 
and reflected, with as much aftoniſhment, upon the |! 
malignity of the world, as if ſhe had but juſt begun to 
know it. She was ſoon juſtified in the@ueen's opint- | 
on, but the dauphineſs refuſed to hear what ſhe had tb 
ſay in her defence; jealous herſelf of the favour her 
dame d' Autour enjoyed, ſhe did not chuſe to be un- 
deceived, becauſe ſhe was reſolved not to love her. 
Madame de Richelieu reprefented her to the dauphi- 
neſs as the moſt artful woman in the world, who uſed 
her power of perſuaſion to the worſt purpoſes, and con- 
jured her to avoid coming to any explanation with her. 
The princeſs, already too fond of ſolitude, ſought it 
now more than ever. The king ſent for madame de 
Maintenon every day, and, to confole her for the un- 
eaſineſs ſhe ſuffered, went alfo every day to viſit her. 41 
© She was too much affected with the injury done to 14 
her character, to be made happy by this new honourz © * | 
ſhe told the king that ſhe was not able to ſupport the | 
unjuſt frowns of the dauphineſs, or to ſerve a miſtreſs 
who conſidered her as her enemy; that ſhe had al- 
ways been ſolicitous to conciliate friendſhip, not to 
| C 4 create 
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create We z that ſince ſhe was ſo unfortunate as to 

be the occaſion of diſcord in the court, ſhe thought it 

her duty to retire, and that there was nothing ſo dear 
which ſhe would not ſacrifice to peace. 

I be king was perſuaded that nothing more was ne- 
ceſſary to remove this miſunderſtanding, than to ob- 
ge the queen and the .dauphineſs to explain them- 

| | ſelves. Theſe two princeſſes had a long converſation 

with madame de Maintenon in the king's preſence, the 
reſult of which was that the dutcheſs of Richelieu 
was an incendiary, and madame de Maintenon abſo- 

- Jutely innocent. They both expreſſed great regret for 

having ſuſpected her, the dauphineſs carried her back 

With her to her own apartment, intreated her to forget 

what had paſſed, and the queen ever after governed 

herſelf wholly by her advice. x 
To be juſtified at the expence of the dutcheſs de 

Richelieu, was a new ſource of affliction to madame de 

Maintenon. She had but one friend in the court, and 
that friend betrayed her. Had ſhe ſuffered this inju 
from madame de Monteſpan, ſhe would have. borne it 
with leſs regret ; but from the dutcheſs de Richelieu, 
to whom ſhe-awed all, whom ſhe was deſirous of be- 
ang always Fe to! it was her deſtiny then not 
to be able to love or eſteem her benefactreſſes. Theſe 
re flections, tho' juſt and reaſonable, were as fatal to 
her temper as to her happineſs ; ſhe became diſtruſt- 

ful, and that fault increaſed with age. Every day a 

witneſs of a thouſand acts of perfidiouſneſs, ſhe ſuſ- 

pected every one ſhe converſed with; ſhe was afraid of 
being always ſurrounded with falſe friends, and be- 
haved to thoſe who really loved her, not as if ſhe was 
one day to hate them, but as if ſhe expected they 
would one day hate her, Hence that taſte of mo- 
naſtic retirement, which ſucceeded her love for liber- 
ty; hence that extreme caution in all ſhe wrote; that 
averſion for engaging in affairs, for fear of being du- 
ped by artifice and falſhood ; hence that perpetual 
combat between her natural frankneſs and a reſerve 


ſuggeſted by her ſufferings ; and hence her favourite 
1 | £ mAXIIM, 
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maxim, unfortunately, but too true; One i eviry day 
deceived by friendſhips of thirty years duratian. 
The king was extremely enraged | againſt the dutch» 
eſs de Richelieu, and would have diſmiſſed her from 
court, if madame de Werne altered oe 
reſolution, by ſaying, you may poſſibly. give her | 
© to one who will — worſe; the malice one knows, 
is leſs dangerous than that one knows not. 1 


CHAPTER VL 


TE The death of the queen... 


ADAME de Maintenon accompanied the king 
in all his journies into Burgundy, Alſace, 
upon the Sarre, where he had flying camps to keep his 
troops in breath, and his frontiers in ſecurity. Lewis 
every day diſtinguiſhed her with new marks of favour, 
which madame de Maintenon as conſtantly improved 
to the queen's. advantage. aft: Sod 
In their return from Straſbourg, the queen -was 
ſeized with a dangerous illneſs ;. the king appeared ex- 
ceedingly grieved at it ; madame de non divided 
her cares between the king whom ſhe comforted with 
a ſympathiſing tenderneſs, and the queen whom. the 
attended with the moſt affeQionate aſliduity.... The 
yſicians having declared that there was no hope of her 
life, the whole court was in tears, either through real 
grief, or the influence of example, The dauphin with 
tears and groans, deſired he might be permitted to re- 
ceive 2 laſt bleſſing from his dying mother, and the 
confeſſor did not neglect to make a ſpectacle ſo moving, 
and, which had ſo great an effeſt upon the king, uſe- 
MY his ſalvation. 4 her eh 1 Y FT 
The queen recov and f 
for madame de e who had wi jo be at 
liberty to weep and pray. She went to the bed - ſide, the 
queen drew her ring off her r, and gave it to her, 
perhaps from a ſecret preſage of what was to happen, 
or that ſhe was willing to leave her an undoubted 
mark of her eſteem ; or what is equally probable,. to 
| C 5 ſignify 
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ſignify to the king the choice he ought to make, if 
he ſhould one day reſolve to deſpiſe prejudice, and 
make himſelf truly happy. Having now reached that 
moment when all but virtue and piety is nothing, ſhe 
was going to diſcoyer her affection for the only irre- 
chable woman in the. moſt licentious court in the 
world ; but the words died upon her lips, and an inar- 
ticulate ſound, interrupted by agonizing ſighs, was on- 
Iy heard. Madame de Maintenon tried to ſupprefs her 
grief, yet her tears would flow]; fhe ſpoke, reaſoned like 
a Chriſtian, who ought to bear affliction with fortitude, 
and a moment - afterwards filled the room with her 
Piercing cries, | Tue NE IN 
Such only as have carefully attended to her re 
will believe tlieſs tears, and this affliction, to be fin- 
cere, who will conſider that ſhe loſt her only ſuppott 
at court, not merely a queen; queens are not lament- 
ed thus, but a friend, the greateſt woman in the world, 
to whom ſhe had done the greateſt and moſt acceptable 
ſervice. Let the treacherous ſuſpect, let the malig: 
nant cenſure the grief of a perſon who they tho reſol- | 
ved to belie long foreſeen; and long been pre- 
* to an elevation, which, at moſt, Was but 
poſſible to imagine ; eſpecially at a time, when it is more 
natural to be loſt in the melancholy reflections, Which 
the view of a dying friend impreſſes upon the mind, 
than taken up with hopes of future grandeur: In 
madame de Maintenon theſe cenſurers only conſider a 
woman, who, from a ſtate of indigence and misfor - 
tune, was raiſed to be queen of France: they mark 
not the progreſſive ſteps of her fortune ; they never 
think of her as dame d'Antour, trembling through 
piety, perhaps through ſtifled love, and if they will 
through intereſt, leſt the monarch, Her benefactor, 
and her friend, ſhould fall again into the ſnares of 
guilty paſſion, and deliver himſelf up to a woman 
who would make it the firſt condition of her yields 
ing, that he ſhould baniſh the troubleſome devo- 
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As ſoon as the queen ® had breathed her laſt ſigh, 


madame de Maintenon quitted the room, and was 
' retiring to her own apartment; but the duke de la 
Rochef i | 

creation, impelled by his extreme tenderneſs for his 


' maſter, ſeized her hand eagerſy, and ſaid to her, it 


is not now a time for you to withdraw, madam, in 
the condition the king is at preſent, he has great 
need of you. | X 
Lewis however, appeared but moderately afflicted, 
for the queen's death: during five and twenty years, 
* fait he calmly, that we have been together, this is 
the firſt uneaſineſs ſhe ever gave me.“ / She had ſome- 
times oppoſed his amours, 5 
them, either becauſe ſhe believed complaints would 
not reclaim him, or that ſhe thought it beneath her to 
complain : for ſhe was remarkable for a greatneſs of 
mind, becoming a princeſs of her high rank; an anfwer 
ſhe once made 
good man having aſked her, with great ſimplicity, if 
before her marriage, ſhe had never felt the paſſion of 
love? the Queen forgetting that ſhe was at the feet of 
a man who repreſented the perſon of het Saviour, re- 
plied with ſome emotion, Ah no, how could that be 
« poſſible? there was no king in my father's court 
This princeſs was a faint, but a mere woman Was 
fitter for Lewis. She was formed by nature for à Car- 
melite, by birth placed upon a throne. She poſſeſſed 
every virtue, but thoſe which became her rank, aud 
ſituation : her piety often carried her to church, when 
the king ſolicited a private interview; and her confeſ- 
ſor, inifead of preſcribing to her, as a duty, thoſe 
tender endearments, which might have fixed or re- 
called the king's affeQion, ſoothed her with ridiculous 


ideas 
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Maria Thereſia, infanta of Spain, born Septem- 


ber 20, 1638, married at Fontarabie June 4th, 1660, 


made regent in 1667, and. 1672, during the king's 


campaigns in Flanders and Holland, died at Verſailles 


July 30, 1683, at three o'clock in the morning, aged 
forty-five years, | 


oucoult, a favourite of madame de Monitteſpan's 


ut ſeldom complained of . 


er confeſſor ſufficiently proves it. The 
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ideas of perfection, founded upon the ſacrifice of the 
_ moſt lawful pleaſures: there was not a ſurer way to 
ive Lewis a diſguſt to devotion, than this chimerical 
. Purity, I always believed, ſaid madame de Mainte- 
non, and I have ſince known, by my own experi- 

© ence, that if the king had been married to a reaſon- 

© able woman, he would never have violated the fide- 

lity he owed her.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
The king's paſſion for ma dame de Maintengn. 


ADAME de Maintenon was ſeriouſly em- 
ployed in comforting the king, who only grie- 
ved through decency. She repreſented to him that 
ſuch afflictions were proofs of the goodneſs of God, 
who like a tender parent chaſtiſed the child he loved, 
to make it more deſerving of his love. She conjured . 
him to reneunce thoſe pleaſures he had been fo blindly 
fond of, ſeſt heaven ſhould puniſh his reſiſtance by ad- 
verſity, or take vengeance on his guilt, by leaving him 
in a ſtate of impenitence. The king promiſed every 
thing ſhe required, but while his words expreſſed the 
28 remorſe, his heart glowed with the moſt ardent 
ove, 
be next day Louvois went, by his order, to ma- 
dame de Maintenon, with a requeſt, that ſhe would 
attend him to Saint Cloud; he was likewiſe directed 
to hinder the dauphineſs from being of this party ; the 
king wanted to be at liberty, and the preſence of that 
rinceſs would have obliged him to ſome reſtraint. 
he miniſter having prevailed upon the dauphineſs's 
| gary to order her to be bled, under pretence that 
e was pregnant, adviſed her to keep her bed, and 
mentioned as if by chance the party to St. Cloud. _ 
The dauphineſs declared ſhe would go, the miniſter 
made the condition ſhe was in, an objection, but find- 
ing the dauphineſs determined to attend the king, he 
pronounced theſe definitive words, * His majeſty 
1 


of - Madam de Maintenen. 3) 


does not require theſe demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
: GT the eee a prince.? ““ „ 
The dauphineſs was exceſſively enraged when ſhe 
found that madame de Maintenon only was to go with 
the king, the whole court was ſurpriſed at a conduct 
ſo incomprehenſible, They could not believe that a 
woman of ſuch diſtinguiſhed virtue could be ſoſoon 
ſubdued, nor were able to imagine that Lew had for- 
med the deſign, or entertained a hope of ſubduing 
her. Grief ſeeks to wrap itſelf up in ſolitude, but the 
king's grief was known to be very moderate. Is his 
majeſty aſhamed, they ſaid, of letting his people ſee 
that he regrets his loſs ? or does he retire to Saint 
Cloud, to conceal his 2 ? or can he be 
e ended by the ſociety of an agreeable wo- 
man — 
The king ſtaid five days at Saint Cloud, and theſe 
five days were ſpent in affliction. Madame de Mainte- 
non never ceaſed to weep for the queen, nor the king 
to ſhew her that he has more affected with her ſorrow 
than with the loſs that occaſioned it. But finding that 
her tears could not be dried up, he was not able to ſup- 
reſs ſome railleries, to which, ſays madame de Cay+ 
us in her memoirs, I am not ſure that my aunt did not 
reply in her heart, as the count de Guiche to the wife 
= & keeper of the menagerie, who alledged a thou- 
ſand reaſons for conſoling herſelf for the death of her 
huſband, Oh ! fince you take it /o, faith 1 am indifferent 
about it. 72 
The king judged of her tenderneſs for him, by that 
ſne expreſt for the queen: in love, and ſure of being 
loved, he was tranſported to find himſelf at liberty to 
tell her ſo, and madame de Maintenon was, doubt- 
leſs, no leſs charmed that ſhe might hear him. This 
mutual n till then perhaps a ſecret to her whe 
had inſpired it, this tenderneſs which one had conceal- 
ed under the profeſſion of admiration and eſteem, and 
which he other * 8 to herſelf, and given it 
the appellation o itude, was now going to aſſume 
its — form, when no longer — =; fear, and 


painfully ſuppreſt by virtue. The CO IO 
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them free from inquietade; Lewis might now love 
without guilt, and madame de Maintenon might liften 
% his vows without ſcruple. 2 
But ſtill this was paſſion, and paſſion is always dan- 
 gerous: The king's ſentiments were virtuous, but he 
was a lover, and love cannot ſubſiſt without hope. 
Madame de Maintenon had not power to ſubdue 
them, and perhaps did not wiſh they ſhould be ſubdu- 
ed; it was enough that ſhe could ſuppreſs her own in- 
clinations, and be able to reſiſt his. Lewis ſought oc- 
caſtons to difcover his love, madame de Maintenon a- 
voided them, but ſtill with the deepeſt reſpect. 
The king was now for the firſt time, perhaps divided, 
between love and virtue, and for the firſt time was per- 
exed: he dreaded left he ſhould offend the object of 
is paſſion, yet he was impatient to let her know his 
ſentiments: the death of the count de Vexin furniſhed - 
kim with an opportunity to declare them; madame de 
Maintenon had brought up this prince and wept ex- 
ceſfively for his loſs. © Ah ! ſaid the king to her, 
* what tranſport to be loved by one, who ſo well 
„knows how to love.” He ſaid no more, and trem- 
bled, leſt he had faid too much. Madame de Main- 
tenon pretended not'to kear theſe words, but the king, 
leſs timid after, this confeſſion, explained himſelf as 
cleatly as if ſhe had owned ſhe heard them. The joy 
of both may be better imagined than deſcribed ; the 
king was charmed that he had revealed, with deco- 
rum, a ſecret ſo long concealed ; madame de Main- 
tenon, becauſe ſhe had not been deceived in her con- 
jecture: no woman, however cold and inſenſible, can 
ſee, unmoved, her lover at her feet, and madame de 
Maintenon ſaw at hers, her king and her benefactor, 
the moſt amiable of kings, the moſt generous of be- 
nefactors. x Ene | 
When the caſt her eyes upon the ring which the 
| gave her in her laſt moments, when ſhe read 
* letters which conſoled her for the death of that 
inceſs, as if ſne had been queen herſelf; when ſhe 
id the proſtrate court, whoſe homage ſeemed to 
direct and juſtify the king's choice, ſhe, doubtleſs, I 
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ped a great deal from her fortune: but when the ves 
called to ker remembrance the indigence of her former 
condition, bow could ſhe help ri thoſe hopes as 
vain and ridiculous chimers's F099 0 bak a 
Thus fluctuating between the alluring promiſes" of 
love, and the ſevere ſuggeſtions of prudence, à ſe- 
cret inquietude preyed upon het heart; and made her 
hate the court, but could not prevail upon her to quit 
it. Full of too great ideas of the king, of too mean 
ones of herſelf, ſhe bluſhed for the paſſion ſhe had in- 
ſpired him with; ſhe” thought it ſhameful to be 10“ 
ved at an age when others ceaſe to pleaſe ; her deff“ 
cacy made her dread the reproach of artifice- and frail 
ty, and ſhe was leſs ſenſible to the glory of being lo- 
ved by her king, than to her'grief, Gr 1 
paſſion might do his fame. .. 
© Her reſerve, her modeſty, her engaging ſoftneſs, ad- 
ded new force to the king's paſſion, he was no longer 
able to live without her, he could taſte no pleaſure in 
er abſence, with her only he *converſed in private, 
with her he played in publick, ſhe was the foul of all 
his amuſements. If he retired to apy of His | 
palaces, ſolitude had no charms without her; When 
was with his army, her image dwelt upon his thoughts ; 
he was not able to endure the ſhorteſt abſence from 
er, and every ſeparation plunged him into à profound 
melancholy: He who has outlived the firſt ardors of 
youth, ſeeks not for meer perſonal beauty in the'wo- 
man he loves. Lewis forgot that the object of his paſ- 
fion was no longer young, and did not wiſh the ſhould 
be ſo. All that could be beautiful without youth and 
bloom, was ſtill ſo in her: her hands and arms were 
quiſitely handſome, the ſofteſt ee was in h 
2 her ſhape was finely turned, her air ſo 
in the court: her eyes ſo bright, ſo expreſſive, that it 
was eaſy to gueſs what ſhe was going to ſay, her ſmile 
fo jult, that it was as eaſy to gueſs what ſhe had aid? 
Her complexion of ſo dazzling a whiteneſs, ſo anima- 
ted, ſo glowing, that it was ſcarce perceived ſhe was no 
longer young: her wit ever new, ever lively anden- 
5 22 Saging; 
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agi her boſom ſtill ſo lovely, or ſo truly gueſſed 
to 5 that at a ball a croud of maſques entering at 
the ſame time with her, one of them could not reſtrain 
his hand from ſome liberties, © Ahl cried madame de 
« Maintenon, it is the dauphin, no other man in France 
« would dare do this. And it was him.“ ITS 
It is not therefore ſurpriſing that the king ſhould con- 
ceive a violent paſſion + for a woman, whoſe beauty 
was always young, who repaired the loſs of bloom by 
the niceſt and moſt accurate choice of dreſs and orna- 
ments, by graces which are confined to no age, by 
modeſty which is the firſt of graces, and by a thouſand 
m charms which are not ſubjected to the law 
Ot time. 8 1 

The coldneſs and reſerve with which ſhe treated the 
king, could not free her from his importunities. She 
often feigned buſineſs or indiſpoſition, to be excuſed 
from the little parties of pleaſure which he propoſed to 
her: he ſaw through the diſguiſe, and ſeldom admitted 
thoſe excuſes, She abſolutely refuſed to go to Fontain- 
bleau, during the pregnancy of the dauphineſs, and 
the king was. obliged to exert his authority upon this 
occaſion ; he inſiſted upon her attending him thither : 
it was Lonvois, who with joy in his eyes, rage ſwel- 
ling in his heart, delivered this peremptory meſlage, fo 
diſagreeable to him, ſo pleaſing to madame de Main- 
tenon ; charmed with the ſweet conſtraint, ſhe obeyed 
the impulſes of her own heart, in obeying the orders 
of her king, and in the duty of a ſubject found the 
innocentjoys of a lover. By accounting in this man- 
ner to the publick for her conduct, ſhe took away 
from the courtiers all ſuſpicion of a guilty amour, and 
from the king all hope of ſubduing her. as 
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As ſolicitous to avoid private interviews with the 
king, as he was eager to procure them, ſhe intreated 
him to let her divide the honour of his viſits with 
ſome of her moſt intimate friends, of which number 
were madame de Saint Geran “, madame de Venta- 
dour, the princeſs of Harcourt f, the dutcheſs du 
Lude, the counteſs de Grammont, all theſe ladies 
| ſhewed an extreme attention to her intereſts, in hopes 
that ſhe would not forget theirs. The king, too much 
in love to attempt to vanquiſh theſe ſcruples, and al- 
ready too virtuous not to eſteem her the more for them, 
granted her requeſt. He compared this conduct with 
that of madame de Monteſpan, who ſcarce obſerved 
the firſt laws of decency; while in others ſhe cenſured 
even innocent freedoms, ſhe indul herſelf in the 
moſt ſcandalous exceſſes, and ſcrupled not, when with 
her lover, to throw off all reſtraint, before thoſe chil- 
dren whom ſhe governed with the greateſt rigor, and 
in 2 ſhe would not pardon the guiltleſs gaiety of 

youth. 5 ing 
The virtues of madame de Maintenon, when thus 
contraſted with her rival's vices, ſhone out with re- 
doubled luſtre; although her perſon had not been 


beautiful, ſhe would have charmed the king by the 


qualities of her mind: the graces of modeſty, virtue 
and wit, are far more powerful than beauty over a 


N. Jo. married to Bernard de la Guiche, count 
de St. Geran, knight of the king's order, lieutenant 
general of his armies ; he died ſuddenly, March 18, 
1696. The duke de Bethune ſaid of him, Upon the 
whole, St. Geran is a very good kind of man, but it is 
neceſſary that he ſhould be killed, in order tu be ſolidly 
efteemed. | 
+ Frances de Brancas, daughter of 
cas duke de Villars ; he died in 1657, agel 89 years, 
She was married in 1667 to Alphonſo, 2 C 
de Lorraine, prince d'Harcourt ; ſhe was lady of the 
palace to the queen, and on 1679, attended the queen 
of Spain to Madrid; ſhe died April 13, 1715. ; 
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heart already ſated with guilty pleaſures. Lewis was 
ſeized with a reſpectful awe, in the preſence of the 
firſt woman who loved him with innocence, who con- 
feſſed that love without defign, who was too ſecure of 
herſelf to dread his importunities, and too prudent to 
piſe the raſh cenſures of the world, He found 
more difficulty in obliging her to a confeſſion of her 
ve, than in gaining the perſon of any other woman. 
La Valliere, Monteſpan, Fontanges, had thrown 
themſelves into his arms. Maintenon received the 
communion every week. They exacted perpetual 
attentions, unwearied aſſiduities of him; ſhe repreſſed 
his ardours, and avoided his fight. They tired him 
with 1mportunate requeſts for their relations and de- 
pendants, ſhe only recommended the poor to his bene- 
volence. It was by ſuch compariſons often repeated, 
that the king confirmed her empire in his heart. Vice 
can only give tranſient inclinations, virtue alone can 
indle great paſſions : and not till now did Lewis 
gin to love. 7 
-- Yet whether it was that he ſtill entertained hopes of 
triumphing over her virtue, or that he was anxious to 
let her know thoſe ſentiments, which, before ſo many 
witneſſes, he could only diſcover but by little cares and 
aſſiduities which love ſuggeſts ; he would ſometimes 
viſit her when ſhe did not expect him: madame de 
aintenon made him ſenſible, that, if he had not been 
King, ſhe would have obliged him to retire, and 
Lewis never failed to take advantage of his being ſo, 
to protract an interview which he gained with ſo much 
difficulty. All her endeavours to keep him from her, 
ſerved only to increaſe his deſire of ſeeing her, and the 
fimplicity of virtue, did all that the moſt refined artifice 
could have effected. Madame de Saint Geran aſked 
her once, if the king ſtill importuned her with his love? 
© 'This paſſion, replied madame de Maintenon, will not 
be ſoon ſubdued; I ſend him away always in grief, 
but never in deſpair.” 5 - | 
_ Their mutual paſſion was ftill a ſecret to the court, 
when one day, as they were at the chace, madame de 


Maintenon betrayed herſelf by an unguarded e | 
| EY /- 


. 
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of tenderneſs. The king was thrown off his horſe, 
and thoſe who helped to raiſe him, cried out that his 


arm was broke. Madame de Maintenon burſt into 
tears, the king g gazed at her earneſtly, the courtiers 
ame 


ſmiled, and m de Monteſpan pretgnded that it 
_—_ belonged only to 1 weep ſo tenderly for the 
n 
owever, the king's arm had been only put out of 
joint by his fall, and madame de Maintenon received 
the compliments of the court upon his recovery, as if 
ſhe had a right to claim the greateſt intereſt in it. The 
provinces applied to her to procure permiſſion for their 
congratulatory addreſſes upon this occaſion. Several 
ladies, who had refuſed to bend to the haughty Mon- 
teſpan, did not diſdain to ſolicit the friendihi of this 
new favourite. Of this number were the dutcheſſes de 
Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers: notwithſtanding their 
fondneſs for the codrt, notwithſtanding that .Colbert 
their father had married their younger ſiſter to the 
duke de Mortemar, they had, with a noble. firmneſs, 
— in their contempt for the marebioneft de 
— were oo charmed with 8 an 
opportunity of reconc themſelves to n 
whom they. had offend Fended- by by that contempt. The 
homage they paid madame de Maintenon, was not 
conſidered by — as ſervility, in a place where virtue 
e eee e INN 
Madame de Monteſpan, nd ae with the 
torrent, ee her nnen while ſhe et * 
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power with the Was 

away by a ſudden illneſs, though he had long lan- 

guiſhed under the grief Louvois had given him, by 
forcing 


Maintenon an opportunity to try her - 
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forcing him to ruin, by oppreſſive taxes, the people 
| — he had enriched by commerce *: he was the 
only man who -ever fell a martyr to the publick good, 
the only ſuperintendant of the finances who died 1 in 
poſſeſſion of his employment. 

Before he died, he bore this noble toflimony to the 

king's enen. and ſweetneſs of temper, that during 
. five and twenty years, which he had ſerved him, he 
never heard but one paſſionate expreſſion fall from his 
lips 7. His wife ſpeaking to him of buſineſs, even in 
his laſt moments, he ſaid, 5 ſhall I not then be allowed 
-© leiſure to die? The king wrote to him in verx 
affectionate terms, ſuch as his long and faithful ſer- 
vices merited: the dying man put the letter under his 
pillow, without opening it; ho little are poor mor- 
« tals, ſaid he, affected with ſuch inſtances of favour, 
© when they are going to render an account of their 
actions to the King of kings.“ A chriſtian ſentiment, 
which proved that power and riches had not Wer 
his piety, nor weakened his faith. 
Who with juſter confidence than Colbert, could pre- ; 
ſent himſelf before the tribunal of God? Who had 
more good works to offer him! The labourer ſowing 
with hope, and reaping with joy, the tyranny of the 
rapacious receiver repreſſed, the arts encouraged, the 
poor relieved, a hundred millions a year returned to 
the country, ſuch true affection for the ſtate, ſuch a 
patient zeal, ſo inſenſible to fame, ſo acceſſible to 
compaſſion, the inflexibility of a miniſter to the inſa- 
tiate courtier, the charity cf a chriſtian to the induſtri- 
ous people; to him may every good citizen addreſa 
the * of Eraſmus to Socrates, ſancte Socrates, ora 


The marquis de Louvois, who had long found kin 
ſelf waning in his prince's favour, was reſolved, at 
laſt, to rn ſome acquiſition to his power ; he fel 
upon the ſpoils of the ed miniſter, and * 
' | e 
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the ſuperintendance of the buildings. Madame de 
Maintenon could not reſiſt the defire ſhe felt to make a 
miniſter, -and openly favoured the party who propoſed 
monſieur Pellitier, ly prevot des marchands, her 
intimate friend, and, n to whom ſhe entruſted 

the care of her affairs. king, when he gave him 
this poſt; ſaid, © I have fixed upon him becauſe he is 
* a good man, and who, I am ſure, will not oppreſs 


"LEE | | en Funn eee 
he new comptroller- general, at firſt juſtified the 
king's choice, by his eaſy manners, and amiable mo- 
deſty, which his flatterers contraſted with the reſerve 
and auſterity of his predeceſſor, © but the event ſnewed 
that Colbert's place might be filled, but its duties not 
performed. Pelletier ſought in tranſient expedients, 
thoſe reſources which Colbert found in the equitable 
aſſeſſment of moderate impoſts. His in ity was 
ſoon diſcovered, he acknowledged it himſelf, and laid 
down a burden too heavy for him to ſuſtain. Madame 
de Maintenon ſeldom after this, took any part in the 
revolutions of the miniſtry, and frequently ſaid,” a mi- 
niſter ought not to be made by a cabal, the public 
approbation ſhould direct the king's choice ®, c 
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1684.] A MA DAME de Maintenon had already 
| forgiven the treachery of madame de 
Richelieu: but ſhe remembered it ſtill. This dutcheſs 
had only loved her in her diſtreſs, and in mediocrity z 
envious of her favour with the king, enraged that 
had had it in her to pardon her for a malicious 


attempt to ruin her: inſtead of » repairing her late 
treachery by reſuming her former kindneſs, 


ſhe joined 
the diſcontented marchioneſs de Monteſpan, and uſed 
her utmoſt endeavours to revenge the injury — 


——_— — 
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de Maintenon did her, in deſpifing that which ſhe had: 
received from her, © go on, madam, go on, faid 
madame de b. to her, _ me y 92 
injury, you ſhall never make me forget 
1 3 — have formerly conferred upon me.“ 
Mad ame de Richelieu was more irritated by this offen 
five gratitude, which ſhewed even to herſelf the baſe- 
neſs of her own conduct, ſhe would have broke thoſe- 
ties which bound madame de Maintenon to her, and 
not being able'to make her ungrateful, ſhe endeavoured 
to force her to appear ſo. Madame de Maintenon, 
tho? every day to the effects of her hatred, 
— — — 
de Richelieu was prejudicing her in the opinion of the 
dauphineſs, madame de Maintenon made uſe of all 
her influence to keep her well with the king. 
Such extreme patience and generoſity, mi he well 
ſurpriſe the dutcheſs de Richelieu, for madame de 
Maintenon could have returned her upbraidings with 
others equally juſt. Why did ſhe not ſay, * 2 1 
vas in diſtreſs you honoured me with your friendſbip, 
you admitted me to your table, and ten years after · 
< wards I procured you the poſt of lady of honour to 
© the queen ?* But for noble minds, the firſt obliga- 
tions are debts which can never be wholly repaid, 
even by greater obligations: and the benefactor is a 
maſter-who never loſes his ſuperiority, he may be 
hated, envied and deſpiſed, but he will be always 
treated with reſpect. 
- Madamie de Maintenon ſtruggled againſt theimpulſes 
| of her juſt reſentment, to preſerve: to her enemy ſome 
remains of conſideration, and to give her a taſte for 
good actions, by procuring her to be choſen ſuperiour of 
the charitable ſociety which had been juſt formed at 
Verſailles. This ſociety was ſolely her ek, ſhe: had 
already eſtabliſhed one of the ſame kind at Bagnieres. 
Naturally tender and compaſſionate; proſperity, Which 
fleels the hearts of others, ſoftened: her's ſtill more, 
increaſed her humility, and the gaiety of a. 
court but ſtrengthened her piety. _ She was never 
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ſatisfied with doing good, and thought but little done 


while any remained to do. She, therefore, aſſociated 


herſelf with ſome ladies, who, by prevailivg upon 


others to join them, their benevolence might be more 
extenſive, and thus her zeal. procured telief to a mul- 
titude of miſerable wretches, for which her own eftate 
was not ſufficient. Theſe ladies met from time to 
time, to give an account of all the unfortunate perſons, 
that had been recommended to them, and to concert 
meaſures for their relief. This gave = to the chinri- 
table ſociety; every ing began with a- path 
— 33 collection whieh was 
diſtributed among the poor, and, partieularly amon 
young girls, whoſe diſtreſſes expoſed them to 
danger of ſeduction. The ladies of the court” at firſt 
conſtantly attended theſe aſſemblies, which met every 
week, they were defirous of being taken notice of by 
the king, and each ſtrove to exceed the other in their 


contributions, madame de Maintenon diſcovered the 


motive of this emulation, and took advantage of the 
high favour ſhe was in to maintain them in it, the 
forced from vanity what ſhe could not obtain from 
virtue; but by degrees this ardour decreaſed; and tiis 
inſtitution would have fallen, if ſhe had not ſupported 
it by a very uncommon abuſe of her intereſt, ſhe made 
diſtinctions at court, the rewards of chriſtian charity. 
May 27.) The dutcheſs de Richelieu was ſeized with 
a malignant fever, which carried her off in a few days; 
Death found her occupied with good works, and all 
moſt free from her reſentment againſt the woman who 
had given her. a taſte for them. The poor and her 
huſband mourned her loſs. The duke de Richelieu 
had, when very young, conceived a violent paſſion for , 
her, and in a maturer age, did not repent a marriage 
which had been ſo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by madame 
AGO. and fo openly favoured by the 22 | 
4 e 


Con Some years afterwards the marquis de Nieke- 


lieu made a more diſproportionate choice, he married 
mademoiſelle de Beauvois, a young girl who was hei- 
ther beautiful nor well born, but Who was as much 
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iſhed for her amiable qualities, as the dutcheſs for 
refined artifice. * My nephews, ( ſaid madame 
© Aiguillon in the bitterneſs of her grief,) my nephews 
© have always gone from bad to worſe, the eldeſt 
© married the widow of a man whom no one knew, 
* the ſecond the daughter of a menial ſervant of the 
« queen's. 1 2 20 the third will take a wife out of 
© the family of the hangman, certainly my uncle was 
* not very wiſe, to damn himſelf for this.” | 
The was at the ſiege of Luxembourg, when 
he heard of the dutcheſs's death, madame de Mainte- 
non had attended him to this ſiege, and by her ex- 
treme ſollicitude and anxious fears when he expoſed 
himſelf to any danger, diſcovered thoſe ſentiments, ſhe 
laboured ſo much to conceal. She was ſo greatly af- 
fliged for the death of a friend, who for two years 
Had ceaſed to be ſo, that the dauphineſs, either to 
comfort or to afflict her more, told her that madame 
de Richelieu would not have given a tear to her loſs, 
and informed her of ſome cruel cenſures thrown on 
her by that lady, Which madame de Maintenon had 
till then been ignorant of. The princeſs ſeemed to 
take pleaſure in humbling her, by repeating all the 
mean and ſcandalous things ſhe had heard of her, but 
madame de Maintenon exalting herſelf in proportion 
as her miſtreſs abaſed her, aſſumed all the dignity of 
conſcious virtue, ſhe explained all the motives of her 
conduct, with ſuch clearneſs, and without ſeeming to 
. condemn either the credulity of her miſtreſs, or the 
malice of madame de Richelieu, ſhe ſo fully proved 
her innocence by a long ſeries of inconteſtable facts, 
that the dauphineſs yielding to the force of truth, con- 
feſſed that ſhe had been deceived, and promiſed her 
never to be deceived more with reſpe& to her. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon uſed often to ſay, There is 
no policy ſo ſecure as innocence, and this was all 


mine.“ | | 1 

| Already 
Memoirs of mademoiſelle d'Aumale, of madame 
de Perou. 
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Already the ladies of the court formed cabals, and 
laid ſchemes for the poſt of the dutcheſs de Richelieu. 
Madame de Maintenon, whom they thought too in- 
conſiderable to poſſeſs it, but great enough to give it, 
was applied to by the different candidates. The king 
left the dauphineſs at liberty, to act as ſhe pleaſed in 
this affair, the dauphineſs intreated him to direct her 
choice : the king aſſured her he would not lay any 
conſtraint upon bs: the princeſs replied, that ſhe had 
no will but his. Well then, madame, ſaid the king 


© to her, your choice will be ſoon made. The dau- 


phineſs immediately named madame de. 


and the king aſſented with pleaſure. ., A report was 
ſpread at court that madame de Maintenon was to be 
made lady of honour. No one either believed, or 
would venture to contradict it, however, ſome ſpoke 
and acted as if this poſt was ſtill to be given away, 
and others as if it was already given. en 
The king charmed that he now had it in his power 
to place at the head of his court, the woman who 
reigned in his heart, flew to the apartment of madame 
de Maintenon, that he might be the firſt witneſs of the . 
joy this news would give her: Jo little did he fill 
know wh vs * daes 2 it with the 
moſt perfect indifference, yet with ſt reſpect. 
and appeared more worthy of the Yr ſoli- 
citous to poſſeſs it. She repreſented. to the king, th 
ſo elevated a ſtation would expoſe her to envy, whi 
it was better to diſarm by moderation than to increa 
by ambition; that ſhe could not forget What ſhe hac 
been, and how greatly ſhe was now raiſed ;, and that 
gratitude. and duty obliged her to remind him of the 
laws of decorum, fince he .condeſcended to forget 
them in her favour. © With regard to the; honour, 
added ſhe, which this place would; confer upon me, 
do I not enjoy it all in the offer your. majeſty: is 


« pleaſed to make me of it??“ 2 2 
The king inſiſted upon her accepting it; madame 

de Maintenon perſevered in her refuſal : Lewis had 
Vor. II. D + 16 554.8 
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not then entertained thoſe great deſigns in her favour, 
which afterwards he was himſelf aſtoniſhed at, for 
inſtead of offering her the place of lady of honour, he 
would have intreated her to reſign that of dame 
d' Autour: nor could madame de Maintenon either 
| foreſee or expect that amazing elevation, for which ſhe 
is ſaid to have laid ſuch deep ſchemes, otherwiſe ſhe 
would have permitted the king to raiſe her inſenſibly. 
'Such as 'are too malignant to give to virtue the praiſe 
of any action which may be attributed to vice, will 
fay that ſhe exalted herſelf more by refuſing this place 
than by accepting it. It is certain that in any other 
but madame de Maintenon, ſuch ſeeming humility 
might be founded in pride, in her it could only proceed 
from a principle of modeſty, and a conſcious ſenſe of 
her inferiority. A dutcheſs, by declaring the place of a 
lady of honour above her rank, would have appeared to 
deſpiſe it, but when the widow Scaron ſaid it, ſhe ſaid 
a truth, and was eaſily believed; in a word, Tacitus, 
who judges ſo ſeverely, yet often ſo juſtly of mankind, 
would not have condemned this refuſal. 

The king acquainted the dauphineſs with it, who 
either depending upon the firmneſs of madame de 
Maintenon, or defirous of repairing the injuries ſhe had 
done her, went to her apartment, and laying aſide all 
her haughtineſs, condeſcended to intreat her to accept 
the place. She endeavoured to deftroy the too humble 
opinion ſhe ſeemed to conceive of herſelf, by expreſ- 
- fions of the higheſt eſteem and friendſhip, and feigned 
to look upon her refuſal as proceeding from ſome re- 
mains of diſcontent, Madame de Maintenon continued 
inflexible, and the princeſs complained of her obſti- 
nacy to the king with great ſurprize, and probably with 
a ſecret joy. 255 | 
Lewis deferred filling the vacant poſt, with a hope 
that the habit of officiating as lady of honour, would 
 atlengthdetermine madame de Maintenon to accept of 
i; but ſhe, either apprehenſive of entering into a kind 
of engagement, or of acquitting herſelf too well in 


ker office, or perhaps diſtruſting her own reſolution, 
EN. £ — 


AX o * * 8 | N 
ef Madam de Maintenon. * 
inſiſted upon madame de Rochefort's the 
functions of lady of honour, till the king the 
dauphineſs appointed one. That lady reſigned them 
all to her, as Jeppaing Ho wenia: won ac 


to them. 


The king again es ber to the place, 
madame te — oa in abſol = ed it. 
Since you will not enjoy my —— id the king 
© to her, you ſhall, at leaſt, madame, enjoy the ho- 
* nour of your refuſal.” Madame de Maintenon 
begged him to be ſilent, but the king related it · that 
very afternoon to the whole court. 

: Tue counteſs de Mioſſens and che dutcheſs d'Arpajon, 
with whom madame de Maintenon had been inti- 
mately connected, before her-appearance at court, were 
candidates for the . poſt of lady of honour, and ſeve- 
rally urged their pretenſions. 

The manners of both were | both 
were remarkable for great — of diſpoſition and 
regularity of behaviour, ſuch was the known virtue of 
the former, that tho' a heretic, - ſhe was offered the 
poſt of lady of honour, but madame de Maintenon 
could not prevail upon her to go to maſs for the chief 
dignity of the court. A year afterwards, madame de 
Mioſſens turned Roman — without a bribe. 
The king s choice at length fell upon madame d' Ar- 

ajon, * This lady was ſiſter to the marquis de 

— + with whom madame de Maintenon had 
ſpent ſo many agreeable hours in her youth, and whoſe 
ily ſhe patroniſed, 2 — WET. 
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* — Henrietta 4·Hareourt, married April 
24, 1659, to Lewis, duke d'Arpajon, chief of the 
king's orders, and Lieutenant- general of the province 
of oc: This ö was UE to the 
counteſs de Noailles. 7 


He died A; 12 inde; GT POS "Rey he 
«7 father to wow duke de er and mar- 
ſhal of France, born ou 2, 1654. and died Odto- 
ber 19, 1718. 
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Tho' ſhe had refuſed the place of lady of honour, 
yet ſhe willingly accepted that of ſuperior of the cha- 
ritable ſociety, vacant alſo by the death of the dutchefs 
de Richelieu; ſhe had-yowed to devote to the poor all 
the power her favour with the king put into her hands; 
ſhe"took delight in adminiſtring to their neceſſities her- 
ſelf; and being always apprehenſive that the good ſhe 
intended to do might be miſapplied, ſhe diftributed 
the alms with her own hand. She felt with the moſt 
tender ſenſibility the diſtreſſes of theſe objects of her 
benevolence, and in the center of all the conveniencies 
and pleaſures of life ; her imagination painted in the 
ſtrongeſt colours their poverty and ſufferings, and im- 
prefſed the mournful image on her heart. She inſpired 
the king with compaſſion like her own, by expottula- 
tions and complaints, which all her prudence could 
not make her reſtrain. * Ah! why, would ſhe often 
-* ſay, hy ſo prodigal of money, for ſhews and enter- 
tainments for the luxurious courtiers, while thou- 


© ſands of your poor people are «dying of hunger?” 

The report of her extenſi ve charity ſpread over the 
Provinces : from every part they had recourſe to her, 
ds the common patroneſs of all the unfortunate. The 
r and the rich found acceſs to her equally eaſy ; 

the haughty cardinal, and the deſpiſed capuchin, were 
ſeen to enter her cloſet together ; the prince, and the 
"beggar covered with rags. elt 
One day there appeared in her antichamber a man, 
who with ſome difficulty, making his way through the 
croud, accoſted her with a reſpectful freedom, and 
thus ſpoke to her: It is now, madam, forty years 
& ſince I have ſeen you: yet it is poſſible you have not 
© entirely forgot me. You may remember, that at 
your return from Martinico, you uſed to come every 
-* thurſday to the gate of the jeſuits college at Rochelle, 
£ where, according to the cuſtom of the greater part 
of our ſocieties, the young fathers diſtribute ſood to 
* the poor, I was in my tut employed in this 
office; I diſtinguiſhed you among the croud of beg- 
.£ gars: I am not afraid, madam, to recal an inci- 
* a 1 6 dent 
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© dent to your remembrance, which you may ac- 
knowledge without a bluſh. I was. ſtruck with 
the nobleneſs of your countenance, you did not 
appear to me to. be formed for. ſuch an abject 
« ſtate ; I took notice of your confuſion, when you 
« preſented yourſelf to have part of the alms, and 
„Felt the tendereſt pity for you. Lou then, 
monſieur, replied ame de Maintenon, are that 
© charitable cellgnags, who, to ſpare. me the ſhame 
and mortification of being confounded with thoſe 
* unhappy wretches, cauſed the victuals to be ſent 
home to me, and. expreſſed the kindeſt concern 
© at your inability to give my diſtreſſes a larger 
relief; you twice ſaved my life, firſt by the food 
« you. gave me, and by your generous pity for what 
$ I ſuftered, at being obliged to aſk publickly for 
* an alms.“ She then defired to know: how ſhe 
could ſerve him, and made him follow her into 
her cloſet, to ſpare him in her turn, the humilia- 
tion of diſcloſing his neceſſities before the croud. 
There the old man told her, that he had quitted 
the jeſuits ſeveral years ago, that he was then 
maſter of a ſchool in a ſmall. village ; that all his 
ambition terminated in getting a curacy, and having 
heard of her elevation, and her benevolence, from 
public fame, he had hoped to obtain what he wiſh- 
ed, through her intereſt, and perhaps, from her gra- 
titude. Madame de Maintenon thanked: him for 
confidence ſo obliging for her, and told him, that 
ſhe neyer concerned herſelf in the nomination - to 
benefices ; that ſhe knew not whether he was qua- 
| liked for a curacy, but that ſhe was very» ſure he 
was Charitable : that ſhe intreated him therefore to 
accept for the preſent, of a purſe of a hundred 
ay which , ſhe pave him, with a promiſe, to 

the ſame, moderate ſum. 1 
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The king that moment entering her cloſet, ſhe 
ſaid to him: © See here, Sire, a man who aQ- 
ed the part of a father to me in my youth; and 
*-be no longer ſurpriſed, that I ſometimes impor- 
© tune you for unhappy orphans.” She then rela- 
ted to him the whole ſtory, either that ſhe was 
tranſported by her gratitude, or that ſhe was ſolt- 
citous to prevent the malignant repetitions of her 
enemies, for pride is ever higheſt, when it moſt 
ſeems to ſeek abaſement. | | 
The mingled croud of courtiers and 145 mr 
who were in the anti-chamber, ſeemed extremely 
ſurpriſed, that in' the looks and behaviour of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, they neither ' ſaw ſhame, 
uneaſineſs or oftentation, and madame de Maintenon 
was doubtleſs no leſs ſurpriſed 'at the meanneſs of 
= -aſtoniſhent, for to great ſouls nothing is dif- 
cult. * | rh mn 
Recollecting one day ſome paſſages of her former 
life, ſhe remembered, that being to receive ſeveral 
perſons of quality at her honſe, ſhe had borrowed 
ſome furniture of a waſher-woman, who had refuſed 
to take any money fot the loan of it. Aſhamed 
at having ſo long neglected to return an obligation, 
the ordered her ſervants to ſeek for this woman. 
After many enquiries, they at length found her 
lodging, in a garret, loaded with years and infir- 
mities. Madame de Maintenon went to fee her, re- 
called to her remembrance the loan of the furni- 
ture, ſettled a ſmall penfion on her for the remain- 
der of her life, and paid her the firft quarter im- 
mediately : every day ſhe repaid 'by private benefits, 
the obligations ſhe had received in her youth, and 
her grateful benevolence diſcovered in the moſt diſ- 
tant provinces, benefactors, who were aſtoniſhed to 
find themſelves not forgot. „ Mate 
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The marquis de Richelieu in pardmed by the king. 


E * E king's eſteem for. madame de Maintenon 
increaſed every day, and his tenderneſs grew” 
with his eſteem : to pleaſe her he adopted her ſenti- 
ments, and regulated all his inclinations by hers; glo- 
ry had been his idol; he now acknowledged the ya- 
nity of it, and loved nothing but the public g 
Scarce a day of his reign, paſſed without being 
diſtinguiſhed by a victory, or graced by ſome new 
magnificence ; but now every day produced ſome uſe- 
ful reflexion ; ſome act of benevolence, ſome meaſures 
for the peace of Europe, and ſome grants for the re- 
lief of his ſubjects. He had loved hunting paſhonate- 
ly, but now acknowledged that the hours he ſpent in 
this exerciſe, were due to the cares of his empire; 
and he became more avaritious of his time. It was 
his taſte for theatrical entertainments that produced 
thoſe maſter pieces of the French ſcene, for which all 
nations have envied us; but now he ſeldom went to 
the play-houſe, and appeared there but once during 
the year of mourning for the queen : the arts loſt by 
this change, but the nation was the better for it. Thoſe ' 
hours which he uſed to trifle away with the indolent 
courtiers, were now employed in his cloſet with his 
miniſters ; and the more he applied himſelf to the af- 
fairs of ſtate, the ſtronger was his conviction, that it 
was neither poſſible, nor fit that a king ſhould have 
leiſure. | 
While his whole attention was thus engaged in the 
painful duties of his ſtation, and in repairing the hor- 
rible devaſtations of war, madame de Maintenon by 
her advice and her example, forced him to give part 
of his cares to the relief of the poor, Lewis revered 
her benevolence, and one evening the converſation 
happening to turn upon the incapacity of men, and the 
talents of women for publick employments, he faid to 
madame de Maintenon, And you, madame, are 
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© well qualified for the poſt of great almoner of 


* France,” * „ P 
- Her power with the king, was no leſs uſeful to per- 
ſons in difgrace, than to the poor; ſhe even ſhielded 
the marquis de Richelieu under ſentence for a rape, 
from the rigor of the offended laws. No one would 
venture to ſolicit for his pardon ; nor had Lewis ever 
e one for this crime, the only one, which, in 
us opinion, clemency could not forgive. He had in- 
deed, in ſome degree, committed it himſelf; but what 
in a ſubject is an atrocious crime, in a king is but a 
venial ſin: madame de Maintenon, who was a friend 
to all that bore the name of Richelieu, repreſented to 
him, that he could not with juſtice puniſh a crime, of 
which he had given ſo public an example, and forced, 
from his own indulgence to himſelf, the pardon of a 
man who had dared to imitate him. But to prevent 
ſuch acts of violence from being hereafter committed, 
through a hope of eſcaping with impunity, it was ex- 
preſſed in the letters, that the marquis de Richelieu was 
pardoned, in conſideration of the great ſervices of car- 
dinal Richelieu + ; the laws were till ſilenced by the 
name only of a man, who, when living, had violated 
them all. | 


CHAPTER: Kl. 
The Princes of Conti. 


1685. HE prince of Conti was baniſhed from 
the court, and had deſerved to be fo. 
Madame de Maintenon would have thought it an ot- 
fence to virtue, to intereſt herſelf in the favour of a 
youth who was puniſhed for the licentiouſneſs of his 
conduct; but ſhe permitted the princeſs of Conti to 
ſay all that tender grief could ſuggeſt, perſuaded that 
the king would be more eaſily moved by his daughter, 
and that the prince would be grateful for the e 74 
__ ces 
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in this manner; ſhe ſpared 


fices of his wife. 2 actin 
of importuning the king, 


herſelf the diſagr 


and purſued = * ſhe had formed for e | 


union in the royal family. | * 
Madame de Conti came 3 two letters _ 
the prince her huſband. to the king. I can, 
nothing from your. hand, ſaid Lewis to her, but 
* ſhall make no other 1 theſe letters, than to throw 
them into the fire.” Madame de Maintenon intreat- 
ed him to read them; he took them out of his daugh» 


ter's hand, and durnt them immediately. pez | 


the ſame day, he gay orders that the; prince of Canti 
ſhould be paid what fangs he demanded e own re- 


venues:; but that he ſhould not receive any part of 


what belonged to the princeſs. A b 
The prince, leſs obliged by this 1 than 280 


at the contempt ſhewn to bis letters, reſo]ved, to quit 
France: he had à numerous court during his exile, 
compoſed of all the malecontents in the kingdom ; of 


the ſons of the duke de Crequi, Who had nothing 
to hope for; of the prince of Turenne, who was der 
cuſed of having Jiſobliged hs — — dauphineſs ; 
of prince Eugene, Who had been refuſed + regen 3 
and many other young noblemen, whom the 8 

et 01 0 aulterity ok the Goprt Md OP dif; - 

he prince, of Conti, e prince 1 a e- ſur- 
yon his. brother, had "ae, 58 ph 322 
miſſion to make a campaign in Poland, which ng 
reluſed e glos, aying, * hax6, patience, J will ber 
#y9p.cnongh, of ware; \c..., 


e two; princes made a Bed to their 2 ads to 


ſto out: privately for Ger and attempt ſome noble 
e Prince K only ſighed for fame 
and CORPUS » and from whom. the, lately made, 
and his diſgrace with the king, took away all hope of 
ember geo 2 K with e W 
valled upon theſe raſh, and imprudens —_—— 
A reſolution he p 4 fixed in himſelf. th io 
This deſign was executed with ſo much caution, 
that the princes were out of France before it was ſuſ- 
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potted.” The king ſhewed great uneafineſs ; it was 
reported, they had reſolved to enter into the ſer- 
vice of the emperor, and their deſertion was attri- | 
buted to the ill uſage they had received from Lou- 
vois. The court diſpatched couriers after them im- 
3 with orders to return; and Louvois wrote 
the prince de Turenne, aſſuring him, that if he 
and his companions would come back, they ſhould all 
be pardoned, except prince Eugene, who would never 
be permitted to come again into France. When this 
part of the letter was read, prince Eugene cried out : 
«* I will enter France one day in ſpite of monſleur de 
* Louvois “. e 
The princes were received in all the places they paſ- 
ſed through, with honours that awakened their reſent- 
ment for the contempt they had been treated with at 
the court of France. At Vienna, they were loaded 
with civilities by the emperor, whoſe pride was greatly 
ſoothed to fee Bourbons among his courtiers. Every 
day the moſt fuperb entertainments were made for 
them, as if to inſult the melancholy balls at Verſailles: 
in a word, they amuſed themſelves as well as French 
men could be amuſed, among a people who knew not 
how to be gay. | | 
From feaſts, ſhews, and magnificence, they flew to 
the tumult of war, either becauſe they would force 
their king to repent the loſs of ſo much valour, or 


pardoned: oO #0 i 3 JST } 
Mean time they correſponded regularly with their 


reſerved. The marquis de Louvois being * 
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of this correſpondence, cauſed ſome of his 1 
follow a page named Merfit, who had been 
the princes from Hungary, and diſpatched a — 
rier to Straſbourg, with orders to the commandant, 

to arreſt the page upon the bridge, juſt as he was 
— Germany. Merfit was ſeized and ſtript, 
ſeveral packets were found upon him, which the 
commandant ſent to the miniſter, Who n de- 
livered them to the king. 

The firſt packet that was opened, 2 a 
letter from the princeſs of Conti, one from the ſon | 
of Louvois, and another from his ſon-in-law. The 
miniſter, in great grief and confuſion, at the impru- 
dence he had been guilty of, reſolved at leaſt to take 
advantage of it, to ſecure. his own favour with the 
king; he concealed his diſorder, ' ambition ſilenced 
the voice of -nature, and he ſaid. to the king, If 
* my ſons have failed in their duty and reſpect to 

© your majeſty, I conjure you, Cites to puaiſk * 
Nas they deſerve. 

The princeſs of Conti, told ber huſband: in ber. 
letter, that ſhe bad taken a maid of honour, immedi- 
ately after he had made his eſcape, leſt madame de 
Maintenon ſhould ſet one over her, and added; I 
Sometimes take the air with the king and madame de 
Maintenon, judge how well 1 am diverE,,ü ny 

The marquis de Courtenyaux, in his letter, expreſ- 
ſed his concern, that his father had not ſucceeded ia 
his endeavours to engage the —— in a — He af- 
terwards ridiculed the king 92 for ſieges, 
and his averſion to battles hate ver . be the 
emotions felt by — when his ſon's letter was 
read, he ſnewed more indignation than grief at it. 
Madame de Maintenon was pierced to the heart by 
every malicious ſtroke that was levelled at the king; 
but Lewis, as much ſuperior to injuries as above all 
praiſe, read theſe ſatires with the ſame mi 
len he would have liftened to his panegyrick . 
The diſpatches from the duke de a Rocher 
guyon, and the marquis de Liancourt, were full 
of the moſt atrocious injuries. Liancourt, in his 
45 letters, 
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letters to the prince of Conti, called Lewis 4 
king of tradeſmen; he ſaid that he was grown old 
before his time, that he was more infatuated than ever 
with his fondneſs for his village friend, with whom he 
ut himſelf up great part of every day, under pretence 
of writing his hiſtory, but that he believed the king 
M9597 ©: 19.2 @ 1/6. © Lig me & Dar- 
leſque deſcription of the entertainment at the palace of 
Sgeaux, ridiculed the perſon Who gave it, and all that 
were preſent at it, but particularly the king and ma- 
dame de Maintenon, whom he never mentioned but 
with contempt: he concluded with an account of the 
publick audience that was given to the Muſcovite am- 
baſſadors, and with inſolent jeſts upon the king, who, 
ſaid he;/ir @ theatrical king, when he is to appear in 
public, a king > f ſealing-ladders when ht is to fat. 4 
The duke de la Rocheguyon wrote. underneath, 
that his brother had left him nothing to add, but it is 
certain that when Liancourt read his letter to him, he 
ſaid, © what have you done, brother? if this letter 
7 8 be intercepted, you will be thought to deſerve 
s , | 
The marquis d'Alincourt, filled his letter with in- 
ſulting ironies in proſe and verſe. That of the cardi- 
nal de Bourbon, was a bitter ſatire upon the king's 
conduct, perſon, and government, and every where 
abounded with thoſe harſh truths which leave indelible 
traces upon the memory. | 
Madame de Maintenon who would have thrown 
thoſe letters into the fire, to ſpare the king the mortifi- 
cation of _—_ ſo many injurious cenſures, reproach- 
ed the marquis de Louvois with her eyes, for per form- 
ing ſo cruel a ſervice. He who had diſcloſed the of- 
Fence, ſeemed to her as criminal as thoſe who had 
committed 'it. She could not comprehend why this _ 
miniſter, who took ſo many bold- freedoms, did not 
venture to open theſe letters, and when he ſaw what 
they contained, give the writers a ſevere rimand, 
threaten to ſhew their letters to the king? -bet have 
conſigned them to the flames, and their fault to oblivi- 
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As inſenſible as Lewis appeared to theſe inſults, it 
is certain that there was more magnanimity than indif- 
ference in his moderation. Intoxicated with the in- 
cenſe of flattery, full of his own greatneſs,' how could 


he, for ihe firſt time, learn that he had faults without 
being exceſſively mortiſied. He now ſaw that he had 
been praiſed without ſincerity, that his courtiers had 
been ſagacious enough: to diſcover what he wiſhed to 
conceal ſrom them, and had judged with malignity of 
what they could not diſcover, that the woman for 
whom he had the higheſt eſteem, was to them an ob- 
ject of contempt, and that he was in reality great only 
in his ou eyes. i id tit ing £ 
He ſent for the dukes de la Rochefoucault and Vil- 
leroi, and ſhewing them their ſons letters, aſked them 
if they knew the ſeals. They both replied, with 
great emotion, that they were their childrens: read 
the letters, ſaid the king; they opened them trembling, 
at the firſt words they fell from their hands. The duke 
de Villeroi threw himſelf at the king's ſeet, and bathed 
them with his tears. The duke de-Rochefoucault; in 
the bitterneſs of deſpaix, exclaimed : Our children 
© have deſerved to loſe their heads, I dare not implote 
a pardon for them.“ Then a moment! afterembrar 
cing the king's knees, he cried, But oh Sire, they 
are young, and you are merciful.” The king railing 
them, ſaid, I will conſider of it, but let them not 
appear before me.. et hone 8: werForoun: * 
The hope theſe words gave them was deſtroyed by 
the reflections they, made an the greatneſs of their ſon's 
crimes: they went from the king's preſence: ini agoni- 
zing terrors, imploring with their eyes the. ſafety 
their children from madame de Maintenon, who on 
anſwered them with tears ſhed for the beſt of kings, ſa 
unhappy fathers who- on her power wich 
him. ee teuingresben bog all 125 10 0399 
A prince leſs capable of commanding! his paſſions 
would have conſigned the criminals to inſtant. pumſhe 
ment, and the whole court expected that the audacious 
youths would have been arreſted, and delivered over 

_ 
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to juſtice; Our manners were atthat time ſoftened and 
refined, yet a leſs puniſhment than death was ſcarcely 
hoped for. In a monarchy the ſovereign and the man 
can never be ſeparated even in thought: the prince 
may have faults, and even vices, yet to his ſub- 
jects he is always the moſt reſpectable of mortals : 
writings which tend to diminiſh that reſpect, are acts of 
rebellion againſt the nation, the majeſty of which re- 
ſides in the legiſlator. Lewis, therefore, could not 
with-juſtice have been called a tyrant, if he had pu- 
niſhed the calumniators of his ſacred perſon with 
death, but his ſoul was too great to admit of ſo mean 
a paſſion as revenge, his affections too mild, not to 
make it eaſy to him to pardon an offence committed 
only againſt himſelf : his clemency was a reproach to 
all ſubjects in power and in place, who are at once 
witneſſes and judges in their own cauſe, and employ the 
— — acts of ſovereignty to revenge their particular 

juries. | 

The guilty youths were baniſhed from the court, moſt 
of them were confined to a refidence apon their own 
eſtates. - The marquis de Liancourt was ſent into the 
iſle of Oleron, cardinal Bouillon was baniſhed with ig- 
nominy, and the princeſs of Conti was depreſt with a 
ſingle glance. She went to the apartment of madame de 
Maintenon, bathed in tears, who only ſaid to her, 
s weep, weep, - madam, for it is a great misfortune 
© not to have a good heat. 
The princeſs of Conti was ſeized ſometime after- 
wards with a ſevere indiſpoſition ; madame de Mainte- 
non attended her during the whole courſe of her di- 
ſtemper with the greateſt tenderneſs; and care. The 

rinceſs having earneſtly deſired to ſee the king, told 
bim ſne ſhould die contented if he would pardon her, 
and ſuffer her to hope that he had ſtill ſome tenderneſs 
for her. The king ſfiewed the inoſt affectionate con: 
cern for her illneſs, and endeavoured to comfort her 
with wwe ſoftelt alſuranoes of his forgiveneſs and his 
nnen 977 30009 G00; dane 
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of Madam de Maintenon. 63 
The duke de la Rochefoucault not daring to repre- 
ſent tothe king, that the air of -Oleron was very pre- 
judicial to the health of the marquis de Liancourt his 
ſon, ſome other perſons hinted it to Lewis, who im- 
mediately permitted him to retire to Verteuil, and af+ 
terw-ards to ſerve him at the head of his regiment, that 
44 45 have an an een 8 

on 

The king at length went to ſpend ** 

country houſe belonging to the duke de la ors ata 
cault, and telling him that being reſolved to pay his 
hoſt, he thought he could not better acknowledge his 
civilities than by freely-p his ſon: bring 
* him hither, ſaid the king, that I may tell him my- 
« ſelf he is forgiven.“ 

The duke ſhed tears of joy and gratitude, and aſ- 
ſared the king that his ſon ſhould, by his future 2 
* efface the remembrance of” his faule, The 

uis de Liancourt appeared, threw himſelf at the 
Ei s feet, renewed the proteſtations which his father 
had lande in his name, and from that time lived at 
court with the ſame eaſe and ſecurity as if he Had not 
committed an offence, the hardeſt to forget, the moſt 


difficult to pardon. Lewis was always * 
great; thoſe who had injured him without cauſe, 
whom he had niſhed without malice, he ſaw again 
without ity ; conſcious of his on worth, 
ported by his own eſteem, he knew that his reputation 
neither depended the ies of Liancourt, nor 
the panegyricks of ileau - 1 $58hp 20 
The princes of Conti and la eee returned 
from Hungary, and d again at court} but were 
every where ived with great coldneſs: they had 
been the es e offenders; by the 'bad example they 
had gi h before and after their journey. The 
king old madame de Maintenon, thut he would take 
o the prince of Conti the privilege of the grand 
entries, vl f that the rhe prince ſho fgn DHgnify his ns. 
ons to him: Sire, replied madame de Maintenon, 
leave to the princeſs of * Pleaüng employ- 
N06: Ob amaban 20 8 ment 
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ment of bearing good news to her huſband, let me 
© be the — of ill.“ She acquitted herſelf of this 
. commiſſion with great delicacy, her meſſage was afflic- 
ting, but ſhe. comforted him with promiſes that all his 
paſt condact ſhould be ſoon forgot.“ 

The prince of Conti died of the ſmall-pox at Fon- 
tainebleau, and having no children, his titles and 
eſtates fell to his brother monſieur de la Roche- ſ ur- yon, 
who married the daughter of the prince of Conde, ob- 
tained his pardon, and deſerved to obtain it, as will be 
nt in the ene part of this hiſtory; | | 


Ara XII. 
| | The Dovnters vis 115 1 
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compleated by madame de Maintenon, perſiſted 
in a regularity of conduct, which ſoon. produced a 

e in the manners of the court. Devotion began 
to be faſhionable ; thoſe ladies who had been moſt re- 
markable ſor the licentiouſneſs of their behaviour, af. 
fected the: greateſt zeal, the churches and confeſſion · 
aries were now more frequented than balls and opera's 
had been before. The marchioneſs de Monteſpan, 
ſtill ſolicitous to pleaſe, gave the example, and blen- 
ded piety with grandeur. , Shews and entertainments 
were almoſt neglected; the talents of wit and humo 
were leſs eſtee med, every _ oven. pleaſure, itſel 
n a face of ſolemn avity- to 20h. 

Lewis was: with theſe forming converſions, 
he took: all the merit of them to himſelf ; to him the 
ladies ſacrificed their prevailing paſſions, their lovers 
were diſcarded, or their amours * with the 
greateſt ſecrecy : they — ety their com: 
Plexions with paint, the modes of drely.and1equipagy 
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and prudence, and from ſcruples about a rupture 
it, | 

Madame de Maintenon was not deceived, / ſhe well 
knew how to diſtinguiſh between thoſe who ſincerely 
returned to God, thoſe who conformed to the pre · 
vailing taſte, and, by profeſſing piety, acquired one 
vice more. However, it is poſſible that madame de 
Maintenon, by advancing the glory of God, extend- 
ed too far the power of the clergy. The devotees were 
conſulted on every occaſion, a curate of: Verſailles be- 
came now a man of prodigious importance, under 
colour of reforming manners, the church concerned 
itſelf in the affairs of the ſtate ; the confeſſors were 
maſters of the ſecrets in every family, and took ad- 
2 of this knowledge, to give weight to their 

vice. f | 

The publick loudly exclaimed againſt this abuſe, and 
ſaid the reign of the prieſthood was now begun, that 
all were ſolicitous for the grandeur of the king, but that 
the good of the people was forgot ; every new incident 
awakened theſe clamours, the zealots were accuſed of 
being the cauſe, that a brave and experienced general 
was ſuffered to remain idle, becauſe he did not go to 
maſs, and that a prince of the blood was in diſgrace 
becauſe he was a libertine. | 
The king was deſirous of ſeeing the ſame harmony 
ard concord in his court, as now reigned in his fami- 
ly, he reconciled thoſe noblemen whom former reſent- 
ments, or protracted law-ſuits, had kept at variance. 
Was there an infidel, who,” on his death-bed, refuſed 
to ſee a prieſt, and receive the ſacrament, Lewis wrote 
an emphatical Letter, with his own hand, to the dying 
man, and the prieſt is the bearer of it “; did any 
married couple live upon ill terms, Lewis ſent che cu- 
| a | * 
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with Rome, they now expreſſed a ſenfible+ grief for 
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„ ngn Gm wi an order to love each 
er . | 

From reſtraint proceed crimes unpractiſed before; 
ſome young courtiers formed a ſociety, into which the 
princes were initiated. It was ſaid, that one of the 
firſt rules laid down by them was, that every member 
ſhould upon his admittance, take an oath to renounce 
women entirely. It is certain that they committed the 
moſt ſcandalous exceſſes, and that women were always 
excluded from their parties. | * 

The king was informed of theſe enormities; he ba- 
niſhed one prince, cauſed another to be ſeyerely cor- 
rected, and expreſſed ſo much indignation againſt this 
infamous ſociety, that no one durſt venture to ſolicit a 
2 for the guilty youths. Of the duke de G. 

ſaid, © I will leave him to the court, I deſpiſe him 
* too much to puniſh him myſelf,” The names of 
theſe licentious young men ſhall not appear here, thro! 
eſteem for the virtues of their fathers, and reſpe& to 
te dignity of their children. | 

The exiles returned to court, and with them their 
crime returned alſo. The curate of Verſailles, wearied 
with repeated complaints of the violences and ſeducti- 
ons committed by the grandees, intreated madame de 
Maintenon to apply to the king for ſome remedy to 
theſe diſorders: © I have often done what you defire, 
* ſaid madame de Maintenon, but whenever I preſs his 
\ © majeſty to make an example of one of thoſe crimi- 
4 nals, he always anſwers, I muſt then Tr. 

Devotion ſeldom produces a reformation of man- 
ners; luxury, with all its train of evils, was now car- 
ried to the greateſt exceſs, The king had unhappily 

iven the example, and madame de Maintenon often 
aid to him, Sire, you have given virtue a wound, 
« which will bleed along time.” | 


At the view of thoſe royal palaces, the out ſides of 
which gave an idea of the grandeur of the — 
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and the infide diſcloſed his riches, and the] elegance 
of his taſte ; foreigners were ſeized with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and the French with emulation ; the nobleman 
imitated the magnificence of his king, and what twenty 
years before had been looked upon as an exceſs of pro · 
fuſion, was now thought a-moderate 1 — The 
Princes of the blood conſoled themſelves for the loſs of 
power in the ſtate, by being allowed to preſide over 
faſhions, and to direct taſte. Subordination was al- 
moſt deſtroyed, ranks began to be confounded; he 
who was rich, claimed an equality with him chat was 
born noble; the poor copied the rich; the clergy 
ſupplied the extravagance of vanity, with the money 
that was deſtined: for the neceſſities of the indigent ; and 
the financiers already threatened to incroach __—_ 
offices of judicature. 

It is certain that France had been jnviched by com- 

merce and by arts, but for want of ſumptuary laws, 
the fruits of induſtry ſo zealouſly patronized by Col- 
bert, were devoured a Ayer — inſtead of ating 
ſold to foreigners ; the ruin of the nation was og 

of Na and compleated = the revocttion of _ 
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55 CHAPTER XU 
| Revrcation of the d of Nantes 


1 Cannot without grief, open the — of my 
country, but perhaps it may not be unuſeful to 
e and conſider an event, which ſet bounds 
to the p 7; no Ghar er 6 ar Fen 
ſyſtem of 

When Lewis, e back to virtue by madame 
de Maintenon, ſuffered his im n to be heated 
with the enthuſiaſm of devotion, he to hold 
long and frequent conferences with eur de Har- 


lai, arch - biſnop of Paris, monſieur 3 bi 
of Meaux, and father de la Chaiſe, his confei- 


ſor. 


+ Theſe conferences turned at firſt upon the duties? 
and afterwards upon the tenets of religion. The bi- 
ſhops and the jeſuit beſtowed ſuch laviſh praiſes on 
the zeal of Theodoſius and Charlemaign for extir- 
pating hereſy, ſhewed Calviniſm in ſo many different 
and all odious lights, ſo artfully exaggerated the glory 
he would acquire by cruſhing a modiier, which fix of 
his predeceſſors had not been able to reſtrain ; that the 
king perſuaded himſelf, the true means of expiating his 
fins was to make his whole kingdom catholick. He: 
had allowed this notion to act ſo forcibly upon his 
mind, that he one day told monſieur de Ruvigni a pro- 
teſtant noblemen, that, to deſtroy hereſy, he would 
with joy cut off one of his hands with the other. 
This nobleman repreſenting to him, that the edict in 
favour of the proteſtants, which was given by Henry 
the fourth, preſerved by Lewis the thirteenth, and ra- 
tified by himſelf, was evety day violated by decrees of 
the couneil; the king replied, My grandfather loved 
you, my father feared you; as for me, I neither love 
© nor fear you ®,” Ruvigni might have anſwered, yet 
we are men, and born your ſubjectss. 1 
Louvois was jealous of theſe frequent conferences; 
he diſcovered the ſecret, and trembled leſt his influence 
ſhould be weakened by it: he uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to have a ſhare in what was concerting, - but 
what probability was there, that a miniſter for the af+ 
fairs of war could be uſefully employed in matters of 
religion ? Vet Louvois hit upon expedients to intros 
duce himſelf ; he knew that Lewis loved eaſe and ex- 
pedition in the execution of any enterpriſe, that the 
ſlighteſt obſtacles cooled his fervor, and that he was 
convinced he ſhould meet with innumerable difficulties, - 
in his endeavours to convert ſo many thouſands of his 
ſubjects. Louvois with all the confidence of ſecu- 
Tity, aſſured him that he was furniſhed with the means 
of reducing them in a ſhort time, yet the arbitrary ex- 
ertion of authority was all he knew, and he propoſed! 
0 18 f | $5 4 24 ' that 
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that the arguments of faith ſhould. be enforced by 
the terrors of the ſword ; his plan was admitted and 
followed exactly, the provinces were filled with prieſts 
and dragoons, who eagerly contended which ſhould 
make the greateſt number of proſelytes. -17 

The French gazettes were now full: of converhons, | 
but not the leaſt mention was made of the new! miffion- 
aries by whom they were performed: The curates af- 
ter having wearied out the huguenots with torments, 
at length bid them alle an rr eng of the 
Lord. | 
Their | deputy-general in vain. complained to their 
minifters of the vexations of the intendants .z the mi- 
niſters promiſed. them relief, and ſent orders ſtill more 
rigorous. They found the ey muſt either abjure orſuf- 
fer. The perſecuted proteſtants preſented to their op- 
preſſors thoſe ſacred edicts under the protection of 
* they lived: Alas! r, Was oppoſing paper to 
-ILeCEe / 
Aſter the army had prepared-the-minds of the bu 
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guenots for the reception of the true religion, it was 
thought neceſſary to ſtrike the laſt _ They 
brought che king ſo many falſe li purchaſed ab- 


jurations, that Lewis believed the eck ar Nantes was | 
now uſeleſs, and need not be preſerved for. the ſmall 4 
number of -obſtinate huguenots that remained. This 4 
cabal repreſented as proviſional and extorted, an edi, 
the publick a u gu. of which treated the proteſtants as 
5 and the private ones as faĩthful and beloved 
ſubjects: the whole kingdom, they ſaid, would now: be 
-cat ; the fathers might poſſibly ' ſtill reſiſt the 
— but their children would be more traQable. 
Vain promiſes, ill founded hopes, which the event has 
proved to be falſe. After ſeventy years af oppreſſion 
the deſcendants of thoſe who were proſcribed, have ap- 
peared again as u ar more 8— than 
ever. 


This great affair was not even ennie dy the | 
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ent, ſo generous, to make four millions of his ſub- 
jects wretched : let it be told then, that it was zeal, 
which made him cruel, that he had no cauſe either to 
hate, to dread or to complain of the huguenots, and 
that he knew them only by the ſervices they rendered 
him: let it be told that there never was a proceſs be- 
tween two private perſons which was not examined 
with more care, more equity, and longer protracted, 
than that which concerned the fifth part of the na- 
tion. The council unanimouſly vated for the revoca- 
tion of the edit of Nantes, and among ſo many mini- 

ſters not one man was to be found, , 

.  Gourville when he heard this news, foretold all the 
evils that muſt neceſſarily follow from ſo violent a re- 
ſolution: Gourville was laughed at. We had occaſion 
for the experience of a whole age to convince us, that 
the duke de la Rochefoucault's valet de chamber was 
in the right, and we have even now men inveſted with 
high employments who will not admit this truth, as 
if they thought they were anſwerable for their prede- 

ceſſors fault. ei 
Chateauneuf drew up the ſevere edict, yet ſeemed to 
condemn the articles of it. The king there declares 
that there are ſcarce any hereticks remaining in his 
kingdom. Le Tellier ſealed it, and died contented: 
the parliament one day breathing nothing but patriotiſm, 
che next full of the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, regiſtred it with- 
out any remonſtrance; and Louvois took upon himlelf 
the care of putting it in execution. It is his maje- 
I ſty's pleaſure; ſays he in a letter to the duke de 
Neoailles in Languedoc, that thoſe who will not em- 
© brace his religion, ſhall be treated with the utmoſt 
* rigor.” Such was the method of converſion then, 
and ſuch the ments uſed to tender conſciences. 
The huguenots in vain declared, that they had rather 
have no religion than one that authoriſed cruelty, that 
minds were not ſubjected like towns by force; they 

were ſhewn the king's abſolute order to think as he did. 
The janſeniſts became perſecutors to avoid being 
perſecuted themſelves. The jeſuits fulſiled the hopes 
that had been conceived from their known * re- 
*oig igion; 
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ligion ; they preached, and they oppreſſed. Fenelon 
alone refuſed to have ſoldiers for collegues in his miſ- 
ſions of Poitou. Th * 

The archbiſhop of Paris condemned the revecation®, 
and publicky congratulated the king upon- it. The 
pope expreſſed neither joy nor gratitude, which pro- 
ved the truth of what the queen of Sweden faid to the 
ſenate of Stockholm, I know the pope, ſaid the ; 
© he would not give a penny for all your ſouls.' + 

In Paris the revocation was judged of differently, 
ſome ſaid that the kingdom would from henceforward 
be tranquil, as if it had not been ſo for forty years paſt, 
Others maintained that tranquillity was purchaſed at 
too dear a rate, that the huguenots had at firſt taken 
arms to ſecure to the Bourbons the crown which the 
race of Capet had poſſeſſed, and which the Guiſes 
had attempted to uſurp ; that the wars we had after- 
wards with them, were occaſioned by the catholicks 
who oppoſed. a toleration, or by the reſtleſs ambition 
of the grandees ; and that the deſpair of an oppreſt 
people, reduced to the neceſlity of holding clandeſtine 
aſſemblies, was more to be feared than the deliber- 
ations of Synods, where the king was preſent by his 
commiſſioners. 
The biſhops wrote in defence of the oppreſſion, and 
attempted to .prove, that Jeſus Chriſt had commanded 


his diſciples to make proſelytes with ſtripes. 1 In vain 


the oppreſt huguenots 1 at that by not tolerating 
their Eich, they only made hypocrites who laughed at 
all religion in ſecret, deiſts who openly combated it with 
arguments, while many were wholly indifferent and 

elpiſed it: the catholicks laughed at their reaſons, 
24 inſulted their miſeries, and, while the Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops conſigned to the flames thoſe Jews who profaned 
the ſacraments, the French biſhops ſent Calviniſts to 
the Gallies for refuſing to profane them. Let theſe 
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rſecutors profeſſed to ſerve a merciful God ; the 
” Tra in tortures exclaimed againſt a God ſo 
crue), «4 
„The clergy. complimented the king upon having 
without violent methods re- united all his ſubje&s to the 
Holy ſee. The ſectaries were not allowed to carry their 
complaints to the foot of the throne, ſo that Lewis was 
firmly perſuaded that Baville, la Trouſſe, and Maſil- 
lac were very gentle apoſtles. Mean time the rage of 
converſion ſpread deſolation over the provinces: In- 
fants were ſnatched from the boſoms of their mothers ; 
the ſacred writings were burned by the hands of the 
hangman ; men of noble birth were made ſlaves; wo- 
men were treated with ignominy for ſinging the praiſes 
of God in French; paſtors were broke upon the 
wheel for not abandoning their flocks to the devour- 
ing wolves ; old men were dragged to the altar by 
brutal ſoldiers, who with blaſphemies ordered them to 
receive their god ; the relapſed were thrown into hor- 
rid dungeons ; the converts were ſurrounded with ſpies, 
who counted their ſighs ; fathers ſat as judges upon 
the informations given in againſt their children ; the 
dying were perſecuted in their laſt moments by an odi- 
ous prieſt, and gave up with their ſouls the rejected 
hoſt. The carcaſes of obſtinate huguenots, denied 
burial, were trod under feet, or thrown into the com- 
mon ſewers: a whole people governed by other laws, 
than thoſe of their fellow-citizens, worn out by flow 
oppreſſion, regretting the fate of their fathers, who 
were maſſacred in one night: and, to complete the 
horrors of this inhuman perſecution, virgins violated in 
the arms of their agonizing mothers, or delivered up to 
tyrants, who #* #* #* * * * My pen refuſes to deſcribe 
the ſhocking ſcenes, but every enormity was praQtiſed _ 
that a monk foaming with luſt, with zeal, and cruelty 
could invent. | ; | 
This picture is not heightened by the ſtrokes of pre- 
Judice ; the hiſtory of the laſt age has preſerved to us 
actions which would be incredible from their atrocioul- 
neſs, if the hiſtory of the preſent did not furniſh us 
| with 
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with the like . The intendants are not yet weary of 
tormenting men, in honour of him who created them. 


But now it may be aſked, how was Lewis the four- 
teenth employed, while his miniſters were reducing his 


. fineſtprovinces to deſerts? he was celebrating with the 


moſt magnificent ſhews and entertainments, the nupti- 
als of mademoiſele de Nantes his daughter, and the 
duke of Bourbon; projecting hisown ; congratulating 
himſelf upon the great number of converſions, and the 
facility with which they were made; compleating Ver- 
failles; beginning Marly, and liſtening to Boileau, who 
fung. : f 

L univers ſous ton regne a-t'il des malbeureux ? | 

Can aught be wretched when a Lewis * * 


The cruelties exerciſed by the prieſts and their aſ- 
ſociates in converſion, the dragoons, depopulated the 
kingdom, but did-not re-unite it in one religion. The 
huguenots left France by thouſands, and carried into 
other countries their wealth, their induſtry, and their 
hatred to the religion of Frenchmen. What an irre- 

arable loſs to the ſtate was the flight of ſo many ſub- 
jets! What a loſs to a king of France, who could not 
be forſaken by any 4 * that did not love him, and 
would not have been faithful if zeal would have per- 
mitted him ! n N. 

All Europe aſtoniſhed at the ſacrifice made 
to A warvcly received the victims, _ — 
among Turks more humanity than among their fellow- 
citizens. God preſerve the pious ſultan Mahomet, 
cried our enemies ; while he lives, France will never 
be without ruined villages. 


* 


 *® See the complaints of the French proteſtants by 
Claude: the hiſtory of the edict of Nantes, by Benoit, 


and the manuſcript hiſtory of the ſeQaries, after the 


revocation, by monſieur Court: ſee alſo Accord parfait, 
and les Pieces juſtificatives, at the end of the treatiſe 


on publ:ck worſhip, by the deceaſed monſieur de la 
Chapelle. | 


Vo . II. E But 


* 
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But for this conſequence, which they could not 


foreſee, although the deſolation occaſioned by the mi- 
litary miſſionaries predicted it, it might have been ſaid, 


that the deſign of the edit of revocation, which was 


to unite the whole kingdom in one faith, was an a& 


in which religion and policy were equally concerned: 


but it is certain, that reaſons of ſtate had no force, till 
they had found the reaſons of the church unſucceſs- 


ful. Then it was that to conſole themſelves for the 


loſs of ſo many ſubjeQs, and for the mortification of 
ſo many recantations, they declared that in reality the 
ſtate loſt none but rebellious or diſaffected citizens. 
Then the civil wars were remembered; the Guiſes 


were not reproached ; the Rohans were in favour at 


court ; the unhappy huguenots paid for all. | 

Louvois baſely ſported with the royal word. The 
edict for reſtraining the proteſtants from leaving France, 
promiſed them liberty of conſcience, and only depri- 
ved them of the public exerciſe of their religion. The 
next day orders were given out to take that liberty 
from them likewiſe : certainly that miniſter deſerves to 
be puniſhed, who prevails upon the ſovereign to deal 
fally with his ſubjects. 

If the king had not been impoſed upon, it is probable 
that he would never have revoked the edict. His let- 
ters to the elector of Brandenbourg and to the duke de 
Saint Aignan, ſhew how juſtly he was capable of act- 
ing when he conſulted only his own poker 2 5-004 Van 
Robais told the comptroller of the finances, that the 
' revocation of the edi of Nantes would abſolutely ruin 
the uſeful manufacture of Abbeville. The king was 
informed of what he had ſaid. Van Robais was allow- 
ed a chapel and a miniſter, both which were denied to 
marſhal Schomberg, for want of knowing the price of 
a man. I would, ſaid Lewis, have my kingdom ca- 
tholic, but I do not intend that it ſhall be impover- 


© tſhed.” 


* 


The French ſectaries were peculiarly unhappy. The 


Jews were permitted to leave Spain, but the proteſtants 


were conſtrained to remain in France, without church- 


es, without public worſhip ; they met in deſerts to per- 
| form 
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form acts of devotion, and theſe meetings were con- 


ſtrued into ſeditious aſſemblies. 


To violate laws which they could not Serve with- 
out being guilty before God, and contemptible even 


in the eyes of the legiſlature, to fing the Pſalms of Da- 
vid, to weep over the ruins of their churches, were 


crimes againſt the ſtate. © Hence proceeded thoſe de- 
clarations which filled the gallies, and depopulated the - 
- kingdom ; the monarch knew not how to refrain from 


puniſhing, nor the heretic to yield, the treatment they 


received, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs rigorous, 
ſnewed the uncertainty of thoſe principles upon which 


the court had acted. 

Fame, that phantom, which the wiſe contemn, and 
which kings ſo ardently adore, ſnatched from the pro- 
teſtants their daſt remaining hope. Lewis was reſolved 
to compleat at any price the project he had begun, 
Hereſy became more obſtinate by the perſecution of 
zeal, and authority more tenacious by the oppoſition of 
enthuſiaſm; and this conteſt between conſcience, 
which claimed to be free, and deſpotiſm, which ex- 


acted a flaviſh obedience, produced on one fide forti- 


tude to ſuffer, and on the other cruelty to oppreſs. 


Lewis, tho' deaf to the cries of his people, yet heard 


the exclamations of Europe ; he learned from forei 


countries the tranſactions in his own, and his ambat- 


ſadors told him truths, which his intendants concealed. 
Bonrepaux, Barillon, the count d'Avaux, aſſured him 


in their diſpatches, that all the foreign courts were 


filled with the complaints of the proteſtants for 
the cruelties they had fuffered. He afterwards in- 
formed the king that the proteſtant merchants were all 


preparing to leave the kingdom, together with three 
millions of his fubjeQs. is replied, © then my 


* kingdom will purge itſelf,” 


The count yentured to reply, that, by purging it- 


ſelf, it would grow conſumptive, and offered to fend 
back to France, by gentle methods, a great number of 
tradeſmen, of whom trades and manufactures had 
great need. ' * If they will not abjure their religion, 
* ſaid Lewis in his anſwer, it is better that they 
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* ſhould remain in foreign countries, than return to 
* mine with the liberty of continuing in their errors.” 
Theſe words did not ſhew the father of the people, 
but a rigid devotee piqued at his being deſpiſed. 

The proteſtant princes often interceded with Lewis 
for theſe unhappy victims, and often found him in- 
exorable. The Engliſh ambaſſador having deſired the 
liberty of ſome gentlemen condemned to the gallies 
on account of their religion, Lewis replied, What 
would the king of Great Britain ſay, if I ſhould 
* make it my requeſt that he would releaſe the priſon- 
ers in Newgate ?* Sir, anſwered the ambaſſador, 
© my maſter would readily grant it, if you claimed 
them as your brethren.” 


— 


Some of the refugees forgot the affection they owed 7 


to their country, and the reſpe that was due to their 
king, and waſted, in writing ſcandalous libels, that 
time, which, if chriſtians, they ſhould have employed 
in ſanRifying their ſufferings, and if good French - 
men, in praying for their * Some of the moſt 
conſiderable bore arms againſt him, of which number 
were Schomberg, Ruvigny, the count de Roye, and 
others, whoſe malevolence more enraged than alarmed 

tke court. 8 | 
The catholics reproached them with being worſe 
citizens than Cimon and Ariſtides, who had never at- 
tempted to carry fire and ſteel to the walls of their 
ungrateful country: as if the ſwords of herocs of all 
religions did not now belong to the prince who paid 

them beſt. | had 4 al 

The refugees were blamed with equal injuſtice for 
the bitter complaints they made againſt their perſecu- 
tors. The wretched may be allowed to ſigh, chriftiani- 
ty recommends patience to-its profeſſors, but does not. 
require that they ſhould be wholly inſenſible. Some of 
them, indeed, forgot. that they, were Frenchmen, but 
every endeavour had been uſed to make them for- 
t It. | | 
Nothing enraged Lewis ſo much, as that republican 
ſpirit which the perſccuted proteſtants acquired in the 
tree ſtates where they took refuge. They tore * 
* | the 
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the ſacred veil which covers thoſe primitive rights, that 
cannot be diſcuſſed without being miſtaken, ' At the 
ſight of thoſe treatiſes which ſapped the foundations of 
monarchical authority, the wiſe exclaimed, © God pre- 
* ſerve us from an huguenot pope !” 7 449 
The Dutch preſſes, always free, then licentious, 
poured an inundation of writings into France, in 
which the authors indiſcreetly vented their reſentment 
againſt all to whom they attributed their miſeries. 
Louvois, who alone was guilty, alone eſcaped. The 
French imputed all the errors of their king to the man 
in whom he confided, and the woman whom he loved: 
The ſectaries accuſed father de la Chaiſe of bein 
the cauſe of thoſe cruelties that had been exercif 
upon them, and yet he was the firſt who repreſent- 
ed to the king the jnhuman barbarity of digging up 
the carcaſes of huguenots, and dragging them through 
the ſtreets upon hurdles; and — de Maintenon, 
ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected of animating the king to this op- 
preſſion, would have trembled with horror, at the bare 
mention of ſo many unhappy wretches, hung by their 
hair to hooks in the chimnies, and cielings of theit 
chambers, ſtuck full of pins, or their fleſh torn off with 
burning pinchers, hunted like wild beaſts in fields and 
woods, blown up with bellows, and * into deep 
pits till they pronounced theſe words, I will be re- 
united to the church. — bn 
We are aſſured by ſeveral hiſtorians +, who have 
ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by the exclamations 
of blind and unreaſonable prejudice, that it was ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who, with the jeſuits, concerted 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. This deſign 
however was conceived at a time when ſhe was in 
5 E 3 high 
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+ Limiers, Larrey, and particularly le Vaſſor, who 
in his hiſtory of Lewis the thirteenth, calumniates ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and the family of Noailles, thro' 
reſentment againſt the cardinal of that name, who had 
expreſſed great contempt for him. | 
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high favour indeed, but had no influence in affairs. 
Lewis might mention to a woman, for whom he had 
an eſteem, the deliberations of his council, tho' he did 
not aſk her advice or take her opinion. The revoca- 
tion was not a ſudden ſally of enthuſiaſtic zeal, but 
the conſequence of long prejudice. Madame de Main- - 
tenon, who knew not what exceſs. of cruelty the de- 
votees were capable of, had doubtleſs confirmed the 
king in his pious deſire to ſee his whole kingdom 
catholics; but ſhe was too prudent to recommend vio- 
lent meaſures, and too mild and compaſſionate not to 
diſapprove them. To charge any one with a crime 
without being able to prove it, is calumny ; to impute 
to her upon uncertain grounds a crime oppoſite to her 
known diſpoſition, is an abſurdity ; every thing that 
remains of madame de Maintenon juſtifies her. In 
one of her writings, addreſſed to the king, ſhe freely 
condemns the penal laws, the forced communions, and 
| ſuch as breathing the ſpirit of the inquiſition, ſuffered 
the rage of bigotry to extend itſelf over arts and com- 
merce. It is certain, that ſhe ſuſpected thoſe huguenots, 
who, excluded from all employments, could not be 
uſeful ſubjects, to be dangerous and diſaffected ones. 
But ſhe was ſenſible that the profeſſors of true religion 
have always been perſecuted, but never were perſecu- 
tors; that the church has a right to puniſh hereticy 
by anathemas, but not to cut their throats; and that 
the power of the (word is intruſted with princes a- 
gainſt thoſe who violate the laws of the flate, not a- 
gainſt ſuch as erroneouſly explain the laws of God. 
If ſhe was ſilent on a ſubject which ſo deeply 
affected her, it was becauſe ſhe was in a manner 
obliged to it. The marquis de Ruvigny * had often 
intreated her to take compaſſion on the miſeries 
of her former brethren, and madame de _ Mainte- 
non always replied, that ſhe never preſumed to con- 
| cern 


After having ſerved Lewis the fourteenth in ſe- 
veral difficult negotiations in England, he entered into 

the ſervice of William the third, who created him lord 
Galway. | 
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cern-herſelf in ſtate affairs, and exhorted him to em- 
brace the true faith. A E 
Rauvigny, whom honour as well as conſcience, 
obliged to be faithful to the cauſe he defended, could 
not be tempted to ſacrifice it to his own private views; 
he thought he ſaw in madame de Maintenon, a greater 
diſpoſition to hurt the huguenots, than to ſerve them, 
and therefore, to leſſen the weight of her advice; he 
was raſh enough to tell her before the King, that ſhe 
was born a Calvinift, that ſhe had continued ſo till her 
ſettlement at court, and that probably ſhe was ſtill a 

Calvinift in her heart. 

It was not difficult for madame de Maintenon to clear 
herſelf from ſuch an imputation ; but it will be eaſily 
believed that ſhe was offended at it, and that it might 
contribute to ſuſpend the effects of her natural gen- 
tleneſs and. compaſſion, and ſet bounds to the good of- 
fices ſhe might have afterwards rendered the prote- 
ſtants, by moderating the extreme rigor which was ex- 
erciſed in the firſt rae of converſion. 

Probably ſhe was ignorant of thoſe exceſſes of cru- 
elty, for it was not at Verſailles, amidſt eaſe and luxu- 
ry, near a throne every avenue of which was guarded 
by lying prieſts, and ſurrounded by paraſites, who took g 
care not to let diſagreeable truths approach it, that 
ſhe could hear the groans of Languedoc, Dauphine, ; 
and Poitou, laid waſte by the rage of bigotry ; how- 
ever her compaſhon was awakened by the recital of | 
ſome new cruelties exerciſed at Paris, where they had 
not yet ventured to prove opinions by ſteel, for fear of | 
enraging I people, who, though ſuperſtitious, were if 
not diveſted of all remains of hamamty. | | 

Madame de Maintenon told the king that there was 
great reaſon to apprehend that the proteſtants, by ſuch * 
violent meaſures as were uſed to convert them, would 
be inſpired with an everlaſting antipathy to the true 

religion; ſhe repreſented to him that only great crimes 

| ſhould excite his indignation, vice his zea!,/and error 

his compaſſion. She ſpoke with ſuch force and ear- 

neſtne(s, that the king could not help ſaying to her; 

* Your diſcourſe, madam, gives me great uneaſinefs, 
; E 4 does 
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does it not proceed from ſome remaining attach- 
ment to the religion you formerly profeſled * ?? Bayle 
made the ſame reflections upon a like diſcourſe of 
queen Chriſtina's + Theſe two ladies, doubtleſs 
1 * To be good catholicks is it neceſſary to be 
« cruel ? * | 

It was confidently reported, that the king taking 
the air one day in his coach with madame de Mainte- 
non, mademoiſelle d'Armagnac and monſieur Fagon, 
the converſation turned upon the cruelties ſo uſeleſly 
exerciſed upon the huguenots; that Fagon related 
ſome particular faQs, that madame de Maintenon wept, 
that the king ſeemed affected, and ſaid, * If the pro- 
* teſtants have ſuffered in their perſons and goods, I 
© hope God will not impute it to me, the violences 
I never commanded.“ Lewis deceived himſelf by 
this hope; God puniſhes kings who are ignorant of 
what paſſes in their dominions, | 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Madame de Maintenon's paſſion for the ling. 


H E deſtiny of madame de Maintenon was not 

yet determined, nor was her heart at eaſe. 'The 

ſhame of being in love at any age, the indecency of be- 
ing ſo at hers, perhaps her confuſion at ſuſpecting in 
herſelf defires but ill repreſt, and hopes too fondly 
indulged, the fear of occaſioning in the king thoſe in- 
attentions which now troubled he devotions, her lan- 
guor in exerciſes of piety, formerly practiſed with 
ſo much fervor, grief to find the king's preſence ſo 
5 | neceſſary 
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+ Queen Chriſtina, in a letter to the chevalier de 
Terlon, having expreſſed her diſapprobation of the 
dragonade (for ſo this perſecution was called) Bayle 
faid it was a remainder of proteſtantiſm. 
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neceſſary to her happineſs, her regret at being obliged 
to avoid his viſits, altogether threw her into great per- 
plexity and uneaſineſs ;her elevation ap to her a 
miracle, her love a phrenz yx. 

She was particularly apprehenſive that ſhe ſhould be 
accuſed of having made religion ſubſervient to her 
ſchemes for raiſing herſelf, and of aſſuming an appear- 
ance of piety, to fill-the place of a miſtreſs ; this idea 

was inſupportable to her, even conſcious virtue 
not exalt itſelf into a contempt of human judgments. - 
She trembled at the bare ſuſpicion of filling a rank 
ſtained with vices which ſhe abhorred, and although 
certain of filling it without guilt, ſhe was as much 
alarmed at the ſuſpicions that might be entertained, _ 
or feigned to be ſo, as at that which ſhe was ſure of 
not contributing to. She thought ſhe was accountable 
to God for all the raſh cenſures which the court might 
form againſt her, either through envy at her- fortune, . 
or ignorance of her ſitbation. | 
What ſhould ſhe then do? ſhould ſhe. quit the 
court, that was to leave the King, to leave-the better 
part of herſelf, to leave the kindeſt, the moſt reſpect- 
able of friends. Yet, ſhould ſhe remain at court, ſhe - 
hazarded the loſs of her reputation, and gave ſcandal 
to all Europe, already aſtoniſhed at that mixture of 
apparent piety and ſuſpected frailty. Love made the 
firſt impoſſible to perform, and the ſecond: was incon- 
ſiſtent with virtue. In reſolving; to leave the court, ſhe 
found ſomething of meanneſs and hypocriſy, ſince 
ſhe well knew that the king would either oblige her to 
remain there, or recal her if ſhe went, and that ſhe 
could neither diſobey his orders, nor reſiſt his intreaties ; 
ſhe was afraid that the public, which had fo cruelly. 
ridiculed the flight of Valliere, would attribu e her re- 
treat to a project ſhe had formed for enſlaving the prince 
ſtill more, and that her refuſal to return would be 
thought the effect of the ſame reined artifice. In re- 
ſolving to ſtay, ſhe found every incitement but fame. 
In vain did ſhe . herſelf for ſuch a flaviſn de- 
pendence upon publiek opinion; ſhe was not able ta 
E 5 ſhake 
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ſhake off the yoke, and the was the ſport of ſentiments 
which a woman in love admits of, but which a devo- 
tee thinks criminal. e 
Thus torn with conflicting paſſions, ſhe had none 
whoſe opinion ſhe could aſk, none whoſe advice ſhe 
might regulate” her conduct by. At a certain age a 
woman will not tell her moſt faithful friend that ſhe is 
in love; to her confeſſor ſhe will own it at no age. 
Madame de Maintenon tortured with fears, perplexed 
with uneaſy doubts, certainly told her confeſſor that 
the was beloved. The abbe Gobelin, who always 
repreſented to her, God conducting her by the hand, 
vanquiſhedt her ſcruples, and by inſiſting greatly upon 
the injury ſhe would do the king, opened her eyes, to 
ſee that ſne would do herſelf. The ſalvation of a 
prince, ſo deſervedly dear to her, was in danger, to 
quit him was to deprive him of all that could engage 
his return to God, it was to ſnatch from him his con- 
ſolation and his ſupport, and irreverently to oppoſe 
the deſigns of providence. Let his return to God, be 
effected by virtue, by grace, or by love, it was of little 
Importance, provided he did return to him. Madame 
de Maintenon was eaſily perſuaded ; her heart plead- 
ed for the king, ſtill more forcibly than her confeſſor. 
Gobelin, incapable of foreſeeing even the neareſt 
events, regulated her conduct, as if he had foreſee 
the moſt diſtant. Weak and narrow minds often per- 
form what would ſeem only the production of deep 
reflexion, and extenſive knowledge. Wk 
Madame de Maintenon, however, either to try the 
king's inclinations, or to accuſtom him to her abſence, 
defired he would permit her to ſpend a month at her 
_ eftate : ſhe made this requeſt, notwithſtanding the in- 
ſinuations of madame de Montchevreuil, who let her 
underſtand that thoſe hours the king was wont to ſpend 
with her, and for which all the court envied her, ſhe 
would find, at her return, had been engroſſed by an- 
other. The dauphineſs, who had not forgot the party 
to Saint Cloud, from which ſhe- had been excluded, 
readily conſented to her going” to Maintenon, but it 
was 
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was more difficult to gain the kings permiſſon, You 
may go, it you pleaſe, madam, ſaid the king to her, 
© I have impoſed a law upon myſelf, never to con- 
* ſtrain your inclinations, bu only reflect how much 

. 4. will affli me, by leaving me only for a ſingle 
6 ay”. | | 4 1 
Nothing is more tyrannical than the intreaties of 
love; madame de Maintenon laid aſide her ſchemes 
for quitting the court, and exerted all her prudence to 
eſcape the bumiftating conjectures which were formed 
by her enemies, upon her equivocal ſituation with the 
king; ſhe ſucceeded, and the whole court was at 
length convinced that ſhe was a favourite withour be. 
ing a miſtreſs; and by the reſpe& that was now paid 
ny 8 found that her king was known to be only her 
friend. | , 


CHAPTER XV. 
Journies to Marly. 


L L the courtiers were now in her intereſt; part 
ſhe had gained by her humility and gentleneſs, 
and the reſt followed the greater number. She did not 
make uſe of theſe charms which time had ſtill left her, to 
fix her empire in the king's heart; her dreſs was ſuitable 
to an age more advanced than hers. She might have 
formed ſchemes to retain him in her fetters, but ſhe _ 
was incapable of artifice ; in her behaviour to him ſhe 
| Preſerved a juſt medium between indulgence and re- 
ſerve, it had all the complacency of a friend, and all 
the reſpe& of a ſubject. She was particularly folicit- 
ous to avoid thoſe critical moments, wherein a woman 
is neceflarily obliged to give hope, or an abſolute de- 
nial. | | 
Lewis eagerly embraced every opportunity of ſhews 
ing the preference his heart gave madame de Mainte- | 
non over the marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; the latter | 
faying ſhe believed ſhe ſhould die very ſoon, and ma- 


dame de Maintenon declaring that ſhe thought the 
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ſhould live a bundred years longer ; that, ſaid the king, 
would be the greateſt happineſs I could hope for. | 

The miſtreſs received ſome new mortifications every + 
day, at length ſhe became inured to them, and bore 
them with fortitude ; madame de Maintenon was. de- 
firous of ſparing her all, madame de Monteſpan never 

miſſed one. 185 

The king found it neceſſary to remove her, to free 
himſelf from her importunities, and thoſe railleries 
which had ſo often amuſed him, but of which he was 
now afraid. For this purpoſe the journies to Marly 
were contrived. Lewis thought he ſhould be at liberty 
there, and conſequently more happy. _. 

He named all thoſe perſons who were to attend him, 
and Bontems lodged them two and two in elegant pa- 
vilions. The ladies found toilets compleatiy furniſhed 
in their apartments, nor were the men neglected. When 
the ladies were named, their huſbands accompanied 
them unaſked. The ſole ambition of the courtiers 
was to be of theſe parties“; this it was which gave an 
air of favour, the only good air at court. The prin- * 
ceſs of Montaubon who had never the good fortune to 
be invited, offered the princeſs of Harcourt a conſider- 

a able ſum, to procure her permiſſion for attending the 


* Marly. 

While the company diverted themſelves at Lanſque- 
net, Lewis, free from reſtraint, entertained madame de 
Maintenon, by his reſpectful attention invited his train 
to adore her whom he loved, paſſed every evening in ber 
apartment, and aſſuredly did not, in theſe agreeable 
interviews diſengage his heart. | 

The marchioneſs de Monteſpan, whom the king 
would have always excluded from theſe parties, and 
whom madame de Maintenon often invited through 

- decency or through compaſſion, ſaw herſclf neglected 
with ſeeming fortitude, maintained to every one that 
her reign would return, and had the mortification to 

find that no one believed her, : 

She 


* Theſe parties to Marly laſted three days; they went 
on a Wedneſday, and returned on Saturday. 
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She ſuffered ſome ſatirical hints to eſcape her from 
time. to time, forgetting that Lewis neither loved to 
rally, nor to be rallied. -* Sire, ſaid. ſhe; one day to 
him, I have a favour to requeſt of you, leave to 
me the care of amuſing the company in the ſe- - 
, _ coach, and of preſiding in the anti-cham- 
ber. * . 

She had it ſtill in her power to make a noble retreat, 
but it was decreed that ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for her 
1 po crimes, and that her rival's triumph, which her in⸗ 

olence had begun, ſhould be compleated by her im- 
prudence. | PRE 2 1 

Her repartees would have diverted madame de 
Maintenon, if they had not offended the king: one 
day when ſhe obſerved a great number of biſhops. and 
curates in madame de Maintenon's anti-chamber : 
* You are certainly, ſaid ſhe, hanging your anti-cham- 
ber, madam, for my funeral oration.” - 

The violence of her paſſions wou'd have placed- a 
bar between the king and her, which even the fall of 
madame de Maintenon could not have removed. The 
king was at firſt with difficulty perſuaded to believe, that 
ſhe had uttered ſome very imprudent expreſſions; he 
was afterwards grieved to hear that ſhe j wm great 
complaiſance to thoſe who were diſaffected to his go- 
vernment, but was tranſported with rage, when he 
found that in Paris ſhe had no other. ſociety than 
that of his enemies, for enemies he believed he had. 

The malecontents renewed their murmurings ; thoſe 
who were excluded from the parties of Marly, ridicu- 
led thoſe who were admitted to them in ſatirical ſongs. 
It was reported that one of the king's daughters had 
furniſhed ſome verſes in a poem which equally attacked 
the king and madame de Maintenon. is was ſen- 
ſibly affected with this ingratitude : madame de Main- 
tenon endeavoured to appeaſe him. * Does this reſent- 
ment, ſaid ſhe, become the greateſt of kings: 
* ſhould this outrage, replied Lewis, be offered tothe 
« beſt of fathers ” Time aſſiſted madame de Mainte- 
non in her ſolicitations, the verſes were forgot, and 
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Fre 232 was again permitted to grace the parties at 
Y- . | | 
Envy and detraction did not ſpare even the innocence 
of madame de Maintenon: monſieur de Baville in- 
* tendant of Languedoc, when he ſaw the libels that were 
written againſt her, gave this teſtimony to her virtue. 
© I was acquainted with her, ſays he, when ſhe was 
* madame Scaron ; I have a hundred times carried her 
in my coach from the hotels de Richelieu and d' Al- 
bret to Saint James's-ſtreet where ſhe lodged ; I was 
ſeized with the ſame awe that I ſhould have felt in 
the preſence of a queen, her look alone /inſpired it: 
all who knew her were ſurpriſed, that ſo much vir- 
tue could ſubſiſt with beauty ſo attractive, and po- 
verty ſo extreme. , 


CHAPTER XVI 
The king's deſign in favour of Madame de Maintenon, 


H E efforts of envy and hatred to abaſe madame 

de Maintenon, contributed to raiſe her. The 
king who was every day more charmed with her, who 
ſaw her revered in publick, who thought nothing great, 
nothing meritorious but what ſhe ſuggeſted, and what 
ſhe performed, was ſo afflicted to find her pining in ſe- 
cret, and expoſed to all the malice of ſatirical wit, that 
he reſolved to place her above calumny, and to confer 
ſo many honours upon her, that her enemies ſhould be 
confounded, and-even her friends amazed. 

Notwithſtanding the murmurs of ſome diſaffected 
perſons, all gave way before madame de Maintenon ; 
the courtiers without her perceiving it, paid her the 
higheſt honour. A glance of her eye, half a word, 
or a paſling ſalute, made the happy courtier believe his 
fortune was made. 

The court ſeemed to gueſs the king's deſign in her 
favour, the marchioneſs de Monteſpan alone, ſaw not 
the torch that kindled the dying embers of a conſtituti- 
on formerly ſo full of fire ; every one but her foreſaw 
the 1 of an engagement founded upon eſ- 


teem, cemented by love. A 
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A humorous wit defigned a picture, in which la Val - 
liere was repreſented with her hand upon the * 8 heart, 
mademoiſelle de Fontanges with hers upon hus purſe, 
the marchioneſs de Monteſpan holding him with a 
fond embrace, and madame le Maintenon graſping his 
crown. | . 

The king neither could, nor would live any longer 
without a miſtreſs; he had vainly hoped to conquer his 
predominant paſſion, and was weary of deceiving his 
God, and his confeſſor; he was reſolved not to marry 

again, becauſe the intereſt of his people oppoſed it; 
he ſaw three grandſons, and wiſely judged that princes 
of a ſecond bed, would give riſe to confuſion in his 
kingdom, and diviſions in his family. + 6s 
' Madame de Maintenon alone was capable of plea- 
ſing him ; he ſaw no woman in the court more worthy 
of his elteem. He was habituated to her, her gentle- 
neſs, her candor, her ſolid underſtanding and hvely 
wit, promiſed him an agreeable companion and a 
faithful friend. It was true that ſhe had been united to 
a man whoſe character had been a little contemptible, 
but perhaps ſhe had only been his friend and not his 
wife. Five and twenty years had worn out that ſtain, 
and thirty years of deſerved reſpect and admiration 
had reſtored her to the rank ſhe had ſeemed born for; 
her marriage with Scaron was an injury of fortune 
which it would be noble to repair. He had no reaſon 
to apprehend that it would be ſaid ſhe divided with 
him that authority of which he was ſo extremely tena- 
cious; he knew her to be modeſt, humble, prudent, 
incapable of abuſing the condeſcenſion of ber maſter. 
But what will the publick ſay ? it will ſay that I crown 
the moſt deſerving of my ſubjects; for what other 
than her would have refuſed the firſt employment in 
the court. | q | 

All that could diſſuade him from entring into this 
engagement, and all that could confirm him in his de- 
fign of doing it, by turns preſented themſelves to his 
imagination: glory and love maintained an unequal 
combat for ſome time, but love was conqueror, and 
reaſon told him, he could never make a better choice. 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon was doubtleſs dazzled, tho? 
not blinded by the - firſt rays of the king's project: 
Lewis puſhed on by his paſſion, and perhaps perplexed 

by his ſcruples, reſolved to open his whole heart to 
his confeſſor. F tees 


CHAPTER XVII 
Faiber de Ja Chaiſe. 


VAT HE R de la Chaiſe had directed the king's 
| conſcience for ten years. Father Annat had 
the care of it before ; he was a man of irreproachable 
manners, the janſeniſts loaded him with calumny, and 
yet eſteemed him; he was fo diſintereſted that he 
never gave a benefice to any of his relations, and 
never ſolicited the biſhops for that favour. Father 
Ferrier ſucceeded him in his poſt, and imitated his 
predeceſſor in nothing but his zeal againſt the janſe- 
niſts: he had a ſolid underſtanding, and very exten- 
five views for the publick good, but aſſumed airs of 
grandeur and power, behaved as if he thought himfelf 
a ſecretary of ſtate : he cauſed the liſt of benefices to 
be always given to him, which uſed before to be pre- 
ſented to the king, by the firſt groom of his chamber : 
his conduct ſpoiled all his ſucceſſors, and he died 
without having taken the confeſſion of the prince, 
whoſe confeſſor he had been for ſeven years. He ſaid 
to one of his friends, © I would rather that the king 
* had a hundred Vallieres than one Monteſpan.' 
After his death the king ſuffered his courtiers to 
determine his choice of a confeſſor; ſeveral were re- 
commended to him, but marſhal Villeroi ſpoke ſo ad- 
vantageouſly of the piety, the rectitude, and great 
abilities of Father de la Chaiſe, that the king fixed 
upon him. This jeſuit had been profeſſor of divinity 
in the province of Lyons, and rector and provincial 
of a college there: he was born in Forez, his family 
was noble, but reduced to poverty, he was grand ne- 
phew to Father Coton, confeſſor to Henry IV. his 
brothers 
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brothers were equeries. to Villeroi, archbiſhop, of 
Lyons, the greateſt hunter of his time. He had a 
noble countenance, ſuch as Lewis XIV. was fond of; 
his air was modeſt, his voice inſinuating, his manners 
mild, affable and engaging, yet full of a noble frank- 
neſs that diſdained palliation. | 
He was more deſirous of a character, than of 
being in high favour with the king ; he miſſed the cha- 
racter he was ſo fond of eſtabliſhing, and acquired the 
favour he had neglected to cultivate : a faith? 
in every diſpute relating to the right of nominating to 
benefices: he ſerved his maſter with zeal, and left the 
pope to complain. | 
e loved wit, had a great ſhare of it himſelf, and 
always patroniſed it. His influence was very ſmall at 
his firſt coming to court; time, religion, and the more 
advanced age of the king, gave him more importance : 
he loved virtue, he purſued it without anxiety, he 
waited with prudence for favourable moments to inſpire 
a love of it in the king, and eagerly ſeized the means: 
during the firſt years, he exerciſed his functions with 
ſo much vigour and ſteadineſs, * he haſtened the fall 
of madame de Monteſpan; and with ſo much wiſdom, 
that the king eſteemed him greatly, and began to 
confide in him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
The king marries madame de Maintenon. 


I T is probable that father de la Chaiſe repreſented 
to the king the danger to which his paſſion for 
madame de Maintenon expoſed him ; perhaps, his 
penitent confeſſed to him that he had not_ yet diſen- 
gaged himſelf from women, that he now loved one 
more than he had loved all the others together, and 
that if he contracted no actual guilt, yet his deſires were 
with difficulty reſtrained ; a fin condemned by chrifti- 
anity, which makes us anſwerable for our thoughts 
as well as our actions. | FLA. 

What- 


ul ſubject 24 
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Whatever paſſed between the confeſſor and his peni. 
tent, was wrapt up in myſtery: yet it is not to be 
doubted, but that father de la Chaiſe was as much 
embaraſſed, as pleaſed with ſuch a diſtinguiſhing con- 
fidence. He demanded eight days to conſider of 
what the king had imparted to him ; no affair was 
ever more delicate, he was not permitted to have re- 
courſe to the opinions of others upon this occaſion, the 
ſecret was confided to' him. 'To make the king's 
paſſion lawful was but a trifle, but how ſhould he re- 
concile it with his glory ? The jeſuit was reſtrained by a 
. thouſand different prejudices ; the royal dignity, pub- 
lick opinion, furniſhed ſtrong ones; even the king's, 
in ſpite of the ſoft ſophiſtry of love, were difficult to 
get over. He found it neceſſary to riſe above thoſe ' 
conſiderations of decorum, the leaſt of which would 
have ſtopped a man who had leſs fortitude and leſs 
wiſdom. To reconcile the dictates of his conſcience 
with the reſpect he owed the lovers, he propoſed to 
unite them by the indiſſoluble ties of a ſecret mar- 
rlage, but performed with all the ceremonies of the 
church. | 4 . 

The king was charmed with this ſcheme, but either 
becauſe he- was aſhamed to offer his hand without 
offering his throne at the ſame time, or becauſe he was 
apprehenſive that he ſhould not be ſufficiently maſter 
of himſelf not to offer both, he commanded father de 
la Chaiſe to make the firſt propoſals. Madame de 
Maintenon, aſtoniſhed, motionleſs, confuſed, liſtened, 
interrupted, exclaimed, aſked if it was not a dream, 
a ſnare, a jeſt, and made the jeſuit repeat a thouſand 
times what ſhe could not perſuade herſelf to believe, - 
yet was never tired of hearing. 

Joy, gratitude, modeſty, anxiety, curioſity and 
love, ſhared her divided heart ; ſhe ſaw thoſe wiſhes 
ſhe had ſought to repreſs, all granted, thoſe hopes ſhe 
dared not to indulge, fulfilled. She thanked God, 
the king, father de la Chaiſe ; recovering from her 
tranſport, ſhe replied, that the king might diſpoſe of 
her deſtiny, that ſhe had no will but his, 5 | 

| er 
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Fler joy ſubſiding by degrees, ſhe reflected calmly 
upon the propoſals that had been made her. A private 
contract! her delicacy was wounded, her virtue was 
alarmed ; who could anſwer for the king's heart? he 
was candid, fincere, generous, but ſtill young enough 
to be inconſtant. The more ſhe examined this affair, 
the greater were her apprehenſions; ſhe had now 
charms enough to pleaſe him, graces enough to fix his 
affection, but that beauty which time had hitherto 
ſpared, would be totally defaced in a few years, and 
poſſeſſion would abate his paſſion. Why might he 
not be diſguſted with her, who had ceaſed to love 
madame de Monteſpan ? might not hg reaſons, 
intrigues of ſtate, | treacherous counſellors, inventive 
malice, prevail upon him at length, to cancel a mar- 
riage his reaſon condemned. After her death, how | 
might her memory be treated? During her life would | 
not France conſider her as his concubine, the publick 
know no mean between the miſtreſs, and the wife of 
the king. | | | | 
| Theſe thoughts were oppoſed by others no leſs | 
erful. Was it for a ſubject, an attendant upon * 
the dauphineſs, the widow of Scaron, to demand ſe. | 
curity of her king? She owed him all, and it was fit | 
ſhe ſhould ſacrifice every thing but virtue to ſo noble | 
a benefactor: he might change, his affections might 
wander to ſome other woman, it would be her duty LY 
to endeavour to fix him, or to recal him, He might 
poſſibly revenge himſelf on her by a cruel indifference, - | 
for the reſolution which love had forced him to take, 7 
ſhe mult then reſolve to ſuffer with patience, If this ö 
myſterious marriage had its inconveniences, it had its 
e alſo : it ſecured to her the influence of a 
miſtreſs, which the title of queen ſeems to deſtroy ; it 
diſpenſed with thoſe diſagreeable ceremonials annexed 
to that rank, and ſubjected the king to all the pleaſing 
ſolicitudes of love. | | 
Father de la Chaiſe determined her, by declaring - 
that the king could not live without her; that marriage 
could alone preſerve him from the fatal * 


© 
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of this paſſion, that his eternal ſalvation depended 
upon it, and that the care of her reputation ought to 
yield to a motive ſo powerful: he reaſoned with her 
upon her ſcruples, and love ſubdued them. Her 
tenderneſs for Lewis prevailed over all: the ſpecious 
arguments urged by honour and'decorum, . and formed 
thoſe ties which rendered the king's | paſſion lawful, 
without exalting the rank of madame de Maintenon, 
who became greater, but not more elevated. | 
Lewis filenced all her ſcruples, and removed every 
fear by a thouſand oaths of everlaſting love, and by a 
promiſe to authenticate this ſecret act. It was upon 
this promiſe that many perſons believed this act was 
depoſited in the archives of the apoſtolick chamber, 
but not the leaſt trace of it was fund, either in the 
papers of pope Innocent XI. in thoſe of Favouriti who 
managed the affairs of that pontificate, or in the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate's office, which a lady of great diſtinction, 
at my earneſt intreaty got permiſſion to have ſearched. 


- Others ſay that the pope was conſulted concerning the 


marriage, but this does not ſeem probable : the appro- 

bation of Rome was unneceſſary upon this occaſion: 

the law, which requires that all marriages ſhould be 
blick, is a civil law, and by which the legiſlator 
imſelf is not bound. 

But it is certain that both parties ſigned an agree- 
ment in writing, and I am acquainted with a man, who 
probably has it in his poſſeſſion. | 

It cannot be imagined, that the firſt article of this 
contract, was, that the marriage ſhould never be diſ- 


| Cloſed ; it was love alone that made it, loye never 


impoſes a humiliating condition. | 
If it were allowable to hazard conjectures where facts 
are wanting, I would ſay that Lewis, who was, perhaps, 
defirous of raiſing madame de Maintenon inſenſibly, 
waited only for ſame favourable opportunity of de- 


_ claring her _ that he was prevented by the wars, 
in which Wi 


liam the third engaged him, by the duke 


of Burgundy's marriage, by habit which had formed 
the firſt delays: probably madame de Maintenon ſhewed 
no ſolicitude for it, and probably ſhe refuſed it. 


It 
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It muſt be acknowledged that theſe probabilities are 
weakened by reflections like theſe. ' Lewis the four- 
. teenth and madame de Maintenon carried this ſecret 
with them to the grave. Is it not therefore apparent, 
that an inviolable ſecrecy was exacted by one, and 


promiſed by the other ? Is it not to this promiſe that 


we muſt attribute the king's making no mention of 
madame de Maintenon in his laſt will, and that ex- 
treme ſolicitude madame de Maintenon ſhewed, to 
deſtroy every thing that 22 the certainty of 
her marriage? On the other how can it be 
believed that Lewis ſhould think ſo meanly of madame 
de Maintenon, as to fear this marriage would hurt his 
fame; ſo unjuſtly of himſelf, as to ſubmit to a con- 
ſtiraint, which the laweſt of his ſubjects would have 
broken through ; ſo unfavourably of poſterity, as to 
believe that the railleries of ſome malevolent contem- 


png would direct its judgment upon this action. 


is revered madame de Maintenon as much as he 


loved her; he did not declare his marriage, becauſe 
he knew that no one doubted of it. TEST 
It is related in ſome memoirs of that time, that 

king having mentioned this affair to the marquis de 
Louvois, as what was yet undetermined, and de- 
fired his opinion, the miniſter exclaimed, -* ah | Sire, 
have you well conſidered what you ſay to me? Shall 
the greateſt monarch in the world, covered with 
1 

e 


6 
Th king telling bim with a ſmile, that this ardour 
was unſeaſonable, Louvois threw himſelf at his feet, 
and with great emotion, ſaid, * Sire, you may deprive 
© me of my fortune, my liberty, my life, yet J muſt 
repeat it, your majeſty will diſhonour yourſelf by 
this marriage.” | | 5h 
The king raiſed him, and ſaid he would conſider 
of it. Sure of the candour of madame de Maintenon, 
he related this converſation to her ; ſhe ſhewed no re- 
ſentment, and only anſwered, © I told you, Sire, this 


marriage would be exclaimed againſt.” Louvois, 
who was apprehenſive. that the king would not. be . 


ſilent 


are 


ory and honour, marry the widow of Scaron? 
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ſilent what had paſſed, thought he ſaw in the 
eyes e de Maintenon, and in her cold and 
ceremonious behaviour, that ſhe deeply reſented 
what in her place, he could not himſelf have par- 
doned. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to regain 
her protection, for which he began to ſuſpect he 
ſhould have occaſion, and probably it was with this 
view, that a ſhort. time afterwards, he undertook to 
ſuperintend the works carrying on at Maintenon. 
However the miſunderſtanding between Louvois and 
madame de Maintenon had an origin more antient. 
Louvois was a faithful friend to the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan, who declared that he anſweted all her 
ideas 1 a great man. 

The day was fixed for the ceremony, but madame 
de Maintenon was ſeized with a ſevere indiſpoſition, 
which obliged the king to delay it. Lewis ſearce 
ever quitted her apartment, and ſerved her with the 
moſt tender attention during her illneſs. Daquin the 
phyſician having aſked the patient an imprudent queſ- 
tion, received orders never more to appear before the 


king; however he kept his place, but all the duties of 


it were performed by Fagon, whom the publick, for 
more than an age, had known to have greater abilities 
than Daquin, while the king ſeemed not to have per- 
ceived it. 
The vigilance of madame de Monteſpan, and the 
importunities qf the dauphineſs; diſconcerted the mea- 
ſures they had taken. Father de la Chaiſe regulated 
every thing ſo as to give hopes that the marriage might 
remain a profound ſecret. A der Pu 
Here my memoirs have a blank, which may poſ- 
ſibly be filled up by ſome circumſtances, related by the 
late monſieur de la Berchere, archbiſhop of Narbonne. 
One day in the winter, ſaid he, Harley, archbiſhop of 
Paris, roſe very early in the morning, and defired his 
firſt almoner to prepare him a green veſtment, and 
mark the maſs-book at the article 4 matrimeniis, The 
archbiſhop cauſed the veſtment and the maſs-book to 
be put into his coach, and went to the caſtle of Ver- 
ſiilles, 


ſailles, which he entered with great privacy. Bontems, 
firſt groom of the chamber to the king, and the mar- 
quis de Montchevreuil were witneſſes ; the archbiſhop 
and the confeſſor performed the ceremony in the an- 
tient chappel of Verſailles. Montchevreuil congratu- 
lating madame de Maintenon, added theſe words, It 


is with infinite pleaſure, madam, that I find the re- 


ſpect I have for you cannot be augmented.” 
The king went the ſame day to Marly with a ſmall 


train: there it was that having aſked madame de 


Maintenon what opera ſhe liked beſt, and madame de 
Maintenon declared for Atys, the king replied, 4tys 
is too happy. | 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Teſtimonies of the hiflorians to this marriage: 


EWIS the fourteenth has already had ſeven 
: hiſtorians. The abbe de Choiſy, the marquis de 

la Fare, Larrey, . Limiers, la Martiniere, Reboulet, 
and monſieur de Voltaire; each of whom has taken 
notice of this marriage. To have paſſed it över in 
filence, would have been injurious to the memory of 
that prince, and have left upon him an odious and un- 
juſt ſuſpicion of having lived in an open and ſcandalous 
commerce with a woman, whom he had long loved 
in ſeeret, and fixed upon both the eternal reproach, 


of making a monſtrous union of a pious life, and 


edifying death with an obſtinate perſeverance in a 
criminal amour, or what was at leaſt ſuſpected to be 
ſo. The panegyriſts of Lewis have not praiſed this 


alliance, neither have his enemies blamed it: they 


look upon it to be wholly indifferent to his fame. In 
effect the ſovereign who does an unjuſt thing deſpiſes a 
Jaw, but the maſter who marries his ſervant deſpiſes 
only a prejudice. 

The accounts of Limiers and Larrey, foreign wri- 
ters, who were guided by popular reports, merit but 
little attention ; by one of them madame de Maintenon 
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is repreſented as an ambitious woman, capable of the 
moſt daring crimes : the other makes her a young 
beauty, weak enough to grant the king's favours, yet 
artful enough to raiſe herſelf to the throne by them: 
a ſhocking abſurdity, for tho* a man of honour, through 
miſtake, may marry the miſtreſs of another, yet what 
muſt he be, who marries his own ? | 
La Fare, the gentleſt and moſt candid of men in 
converſation, in hiſtory the moſt ſevere, repreſents 
madame de Maintenon as a coquet, who but half de- 
Rvered herſelf to the king: who, after the death of 
mademoiſelle Fontanges, purchaſed an eſtate, that ſhe 
might have a convenient name, became a devotee, be- 
cauſe ſhe was 1 0 old, through ambition inſpired 
the king with ſentiments of piety, which here ſhe af- 
fects; and two lines below, ſhe is ſaid to be probably 
ſincere in, and who perſuaded him to marry her to ſi- 
lence, the remorſe of his conſcience : he does not fix 
the date of this event. | 
The abbe de Choiſy is more exact; he places it in 
the year 1686, and relates all the circumſtances like 
one who was well acquainted with the true character 
of madame de Maintenon : la Martiniere, and Rebou- 
let, have only copied him. Monſieur de Voltaire, 
although not very exact in his relations, yet ſeems to 
have written this 1 of his Sitcle with great care; he 
has judiciouſly refuted ſome ridiculous tales, either be- 
cauſe he was guided by authentic memoirs, or that he 
made a happy uſe of his extreme diffidence with re- 
gard to public reports. No hiſtorian has better de- 
ſcribed madame de Maintenon, or marked with more 
exactneſs the gradation of her fortune; but he is miſ- 
taken when he ſays * that this marriage was always con- 
ſidered as a problem at court; for no one doubted it; 
that there was no contract: Is it probable then that 
the parties would not have expreſſed their mutual con- 
ſent in writing? that madame de Maintenon was in her 
| fifty 


mY See Siecle de Louis XIV. Tom. 11, premiere par- 
tie, Edit de Paris, 1752. | ; | 
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Afty-ſecond year: ſhe was but forty-nine”: that the 
marriage was ſolemnized in the year 1686. From the 
ws nning of that year, the king had been (pre diſ- 

ered with a fiſtula ; it is Jory unlikely that he 


Hould have choſen to marry again, when bw was upon 


the point of going through the moſt dangerous opera- 
tion imaginable ; — that he ſhould think of love, when 
his life was in the utmoſt danger, » 

I am' therefore of opinion, that this marriage _ 
folemnized towards the end of the year 168 
day and the month cannot be determined; Nate it is 
certain, that from that year, ſhe ceaſed to perform the 
office of dame d*Autour. | Mademoiſelle d Aumale re- 
lates that marſhal Villerdi told her, the king was mar- 
ried to madame de Maintenon, two years after the 
death of the queen, which was in 1683. Madame de 
- Maintenon having a little miſunderſtanding with the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, ſaid to her, I was what I am 
before you were born. Now this princeſs was born 
December the 6th, 1685. To this we may add, 
that in the collection of her original letters to the 


abbe Gobelin, not one is to be d of this year's 


date; it is therefore highly probable, that madame 
de Maintenon deſired to have 1 thoſe, which ſhe had 
wrote' to him * this great affair, returned to her 
again. 
Thoſe who are for fixing this marriage a year 
farther back, are refuted by the offer that was then 


made madame de Maintenon, of the poſt of lady 


of honour to the dauphineſs : a huſband would hard- 
ly offer his. wife the ons of a chamber-maid to his 
daughter-in-law. 

Some ſay that the marquis de Logrols and the che- 
valier de Fourbin, were of the number of witneſſes, 
but the former was upon very ill terms with madame 
de enen and the latter not intimate e with 
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quiere, raiſed her to a height, pp no one o__ have 
expected. | 
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her for ſuch a truſt ; beſides in affairs that are to be 
kept ſecret, confidants are never unneceſſarily multi- 


The act of celebration is not in the archives of the 
archbiſhop of Paris, where it ought to have been depo- 
ſited. Harlay uſed. to carry it always in his pocket, 
and was fo indolent, that whenever he left off his 
cloaths, he locked them up in a cheſt, to ſpare himſelf 
the trouble of putting his papers in order. After his 
death, a great number of old clothes were found care- 
fully locked up, and in the pockets of one of them this 
4 act; which after having been the jeſt of his valets, 
Paſſed from hand to hand, till it came, perhaps, into 
the poſſeſſion of ſome man, who thought it deſerved a 


place in his cabinet, where it may now be. 
'CHAPTER XX. 
Continuation of the ninth chapter. 


HEN the king returned to Verſailles, he gave 
madame de Maintenon an apartment of diſtinc- 
tion near his'own : he found it ſo convenient, that al- 
though at firſt he only deſigned ſhe ſhould continue in 
it a few days, till another more magnificent was pre- 
pared for her; yet he now deſired her to ſettle in it. 
She endeavoured to conceal her ſecret from the aſto- 
niſhed court, by cauſing it to be furniſhed with great 
ſimplicity. The king ſeeing a large crucifix in one of 
her rooms, ſaid, © This is a very grave ornament, I 
© adviſe you to have it taken away.” Ah ! replied 
* madame de Maintenon, are you afraid of ſeeing the 
* image. of him whom you are deſirous of loving? of 
him who is now your hope, and in death will be all 
your ſupport?” © Youpreach like an angel, replied 
the king ; and the crucifix was allowed to remain, 
This was a very different picture from one with which 
madame de Monteſpan, during her guilty greatneſs, 
| had adorned; a cabinet, Which was only open to her 
choſen friends. The king was there repreſented-at the 
head of his army, turning his head, and gazing - word 
1 Ley 
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tively and with a paſſionate air upon a woman at a diſ- 
tance, who had all the features of madame de Mon- 
teſpan, and naked as the 2s : this woman lay care- 
 lefsly extended upon 'a bed of flowers, ſighing out 
theſe tender words; Ahl when will Mars reſtore 
© him to me and love?” 

The king, who had lived in a ſucceſſion of guilty 
Pleaſures, poiſoned by remorſe, and . interrupted by 
cares, began to reliſh the calm delights of innocent 
love : he was charmed with the modeſty of a woman 
who ſhewed as much ſolicitude to conceal a lawful uni- 
on, as others careleſſneſs in hiding a criminal enga 


ment. He was now-free from that inquietude, that 
ſenſe of conſcious guilt, which never quitted madame 


de Monteſpan, and which filled her with ſuch terrors, 


that ſhe trembled when ſhe was left alone, though but 
for a moment; could not ſleep without one of her 


women on each fide of het; was in agonies when ſhe 
heard of any ſudden death; and if it thundered, al- 


ways held held a young girl cloſe to her breaſt, either 


becauſe ſhe thought the innocence and purity of a child 
would preſerve her from the danger, or that her weak 
mind ſuggeſted to her, that heaven might in its rage 
miſtake, and transfix the child inſtead of her. 


It will be eaſily imagined, that madame de Mainte- 


non was. now more followed than before : the whole 
court was ſolicitous to pleaſe her, and ſhe obſerved that 
thoſe who made their court to her, ſeemed to think 
they were only doing their duty, Such general re-' 
ſpe& conſoled her a little for the ſacrifice of her repu- 
tation, She might have taken advantage of this new 
ſer vor of adulation, to have exacted thole honours that 


are paid to à queen; but her ſoul was even above roy- 


alty : beſides, madame de Monteſpan' by uſurping 
ſome, had debaſed all. «7 * 

Her old friends congratulated themſel ves upon her 
elevation, which by their anticipated reſpect, it ſhould 


ſeem they had foreſeen, Barillon, ſeeing her croſs the 


gallery of Verſailles, followed by the whole court, ' 
'd, © I have been greatly to blam:.“ 

In October the . Verſa lles, and 9 to 
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Fontainebleau. The dutcheſs of Bourbon, the princeſs 
of Conti, and the duke of Orleans were in the king's 
coach, but madame de Maintenon was ſeated next his 
fide. She was lodged in an apartment cloſe to the 
king's, who, to the great aſtoniſhment of the cour- 
tiers, paſſed part of every night with her. 

.Madame de Monteſpan came to Fontainebleau with 
the reſt : ſhe was informed of the new obſeryations 
that had been made : ſhe was told that, the king had 
been ſeen ſtanding at a window with madame de Main- 
tenon, entertaining her with an eaſy, familiar air, and 
expreſſions of the higheſt tenderneſs. If they were 
married, ſaid the marchioneſs de Monteſpan, they 
would not be ſo fond of each other; yet it is ſtrange 
they ſhould allow themſelves ſuch liberties,” 

The known virtue of the one, excluded all prone: 
bility of an amour, the haughtineſs of the other, made 
ſuch an alliance be thought impoſſible. Madame de 
Monteſpan explained away facts, which might have 
convinced her of the truth: ſhe had till ſome diſtinc- - 
tion paid her ; and at the intreaty of madame de Main- 
tenon, ſome evenings were ſpent in her apartment: 
no one could fall more imperceptibly. 

The king was .very defirous that his court ſhould 
ſuſpe& he had married madame de Maintenon, but was 
not willing to give certain proofs of it. He jmagined 
that the appearance of myſtery, would excuſe the pro- 
digious diſproportion of ſuch a match, and that virtue 
would juſtify it. He acted like a prince, whom cer- 
tain circumſtances did not permit to own, and whom 
conſcience forbid to conceal all. The court had a 
thouſand indications of his marriage. Madame de 
Maintenon, when ſhe went to maſs, always fat in one 
of the little galleries deſtined for the king and queen ; 
ſhe dreſt and undreſt before the king, who called her 
Madame, pronounced ſhort, to diſtinguiſh her from 
the Jutchels of Orleans, his brother's wife. She went 
one day to the convent of the Grand Carmelites, which 
the queens of France are only permitted to enter: the 
ſuperior met her, and ſaid:, © You know our cuſtoms, 
madame, it is for you to decide.“ Mother, replied 

| | madame 
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madame de Maintenon, you may always admit 
F4 me. 1 . | , 

It has been ſaid, but with no probability, -that the 
ſmall number of domeſticks who were in the ſecret, 
paid her in private thoſe honours, which ſhe did 
not receive in publick, and even gave her the 'title 
of majeſty. The abbe de Choiſy, in thoſe memoirs, 
which are accuſed of containing ſo many falſhoods, 
and which have ſo candid an air, relates a little in- 
cident, which, ſays he, at leaſt forms a preſumption. 
He had dedicated a book to the king, and intreated 
Bontems to preſent a copy in his name to madame de 
Maintenon. Bontems, when he gave him an account 
of what he ſaid to the lady, made uſe of theſe words; 
Jam perſuaded that her ma he ſtopped ſhort, 
bluſhed for his indiſcretion, and Ir the diſcourſe: 
I pretended, adds the abbe de Choiſy, that I did nor 
. theſe words, and never took any notice of them 
to him. e 

The ſame abbe having dedicated to her his verſion 
of the imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, in the frontiſpiece to 
the book. was a-woman reſembling madame de Main- 
tenon on her knees before a crucihx, with theſe words 
of the pſalmiſt ®* beneath: Audi filia mea: & incling 
aurem tuam: & obliviſcere domum patris tui: rex con- 
cupiſcet decorem tuum. Liſten, O daughter ! and incline 
thine ear : forget thy father's houſe, for the ling ſhall 
defire thy beauty. 

Lewis gave madame de Maintenon neither rank not 
title, becauſe there were none which: were not beneath 
her ſtate, If ſhe had aſpired to the throne, ſhe would 
have been raiſed to it by degrees; ſhe would have ta- 
ken the title of ſome principality or dutchy ; ſhe would 
have lived with ſplendor, [aitable to the dignity of her 
character; but nothing could be more ſimple, more 
free from oſtentation, than her houſe. Our financiers 
would ſmile, if I ſhould tell them, that the wife of 
Lewis XIV. had only a ſteward, a butler, a cook, three 


* This frontiſpiece was not fixed to the ſecond 
edition. T3 
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ſootmen, two women, a coach-man, a ſuit of tape 
ſtry hangings from the wardrobe of Verſailles, and a 


ſervice of plate of fifteen thouſand francks price. 


She who had a right to take way of every lady in 
the court, yielded it to all without exception: the fo- 


' reign miniſtersin vain beſieged her door, and ſolicited an 


audience of her after the royal family, the pope's nuncios, 
and afterwards the Spaniſh ambaſſadors, were alone a- 
ble to prevail over her humility. She preſerved her 


. favour by the ſame kind of merit, by which ſhe had 


acquired it, and the equality of her conduct, in ſitua- 
tions ſo different, proved the ſincerity of her virtue. 
How ſhould ſhe aſpire to the throne of France, who 
had refuſed to accept the poſt of lady of honour to a 
dauphineſs, becauſe ſhe thought it above her ? Now 
when ſhe had reached a height which even her wiſhes 
duiſt not graſp at, ſhe behaved as if it was ſtill unat- 
tained ; however on ſome occaſions, when the king's 
orders, an abſolute neceſſity, or probably, a juſt re- 
ſentment, obliged her to it, ſhe made the princeſſes of 
the blood ſenſible of the dignity of her character: ſhe 
was often informed of their railleries, by perſons whoſe 
trade it is to hear, to repeat, and to exaggerate all. 
The dutcheſs of Bourbon, lively, witty, good, but 
ſatirical and capricious, made a very ſevere couplet a- 
ainſt her: madame de Maintenon, after reading it, 
id ; Do they take me for the king's miſtreſs? 

She never diſcovered her ſecret, yet never denied 
her quality. One of her friends ſaying to her, © You, 
madame, are not the laſt in the kingdom.” * Be ſi- 
© lent, ſhe replied, all this is vanity.” A little girl ſay- 
ing, I have been aſſured, madam, that you are a 
queen. Who has told you ſo?” was all the anſwer 
of madame de Maintenon : another going with her in- 
to her coach, cried out, I have the honours (one of 
the honours of the court is the right of ſitting in the 
coach of the king or queen.) Madame de Maintenon 
ſmiled, and - laid her fan upon the child's mouth. 
When any of the country people near Fontainebleau 
uſed to addreſs her with the title of majeſty, ſhe bluſh- 
ed, ſaying, © Muſt I be flattered then by every e's 4 
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On her birth-day, a wit of thoſe times preſented her 
with a ſonnet preceded by this anagram, gueen of 


France in 168 . . . which the pretended to 
out from theſe two words, Frangoiſe I Aubign#: this 
little piece I have ſeen _— her papers. + 

She puniſhed madame d'Heudicourt ſeverely for im- 
prudently ſaying to her, Our huſbands will not re- 
* turn ſoon from hunting. The babler was excluded 
ſome months from her ſociety, The too great caution 
of marſhal de N.. .. has deprived us of a very inter- 
lng relation. Madame de Maintenon, who eſteem- 
ed him greatly for his virtues, was upon the point © 
telling him her whole ſecret. The marſhal was afraid 
of ſuch a truſt: he knew her weakneſs of telling _ 
thing to the king, either through habitual ingenuout-. 
neſs, or to vary the converſation : he was afraid that 
the king would be diſpleaſed that he knew it, and op- 
poſed an exceſs of -circumſpeQion to an exceſs of con- 
fidence. * If I had been willing, faid he to a lady as 
he came away, I might have known all.“ 

Madame de Caylus has often told mademoiſelle 
d' Aumale, and probably mentioned likewiſe in her 
memoirs the following circumſlance. Madame de 
Maintenon, who was exceſſively fond of her, yet chid 
her inceſſantly, cloſed a ſevere lecture one day with 
theſe words: You who may make the greatefi figure in 
court : you, to whom I transfer with pleaſure the 
that fatigues me, And obſerving her unmoved with 
all this, ſhe added with great emotion, yet lowering 
her voice, You who are niece to a queen. This anec- 
dote bas been rejected by ſome, as being directly op- 
poſite to her character. But it would be much more 
ſurpriſing, if in the courſe of ſo long a life, no inad- 
vertent expreſſion had betrayed her ſecret, than that 
ſuch a one really eſcaped her. 

The king was leſs reſerved. One day when he had. 
taken ſome medicines, the duke of Orleans came to 
ſee him, and found him in bed negligently covered, 
and madame de Maintenon in the chamber, The 

k F 4 king, 


© Manuſcript of mademoiſelle d'Aumale, 
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king, vexed that he ſhould be ſurpriſed in that ſtate, 


without anſwering his brother's enquiries concerning 
his health, ſaid precipitately, By the manner in which 
© you ſee me with madame, you may gueſs what ſhe is 
* to me.” To reveal a ſecret to the duke of Orleans, 
was to declare it publickly. _ _. 177.0 
The dauphineſs claimed the right of receiving a fo- 
reign queen in a chair of ſtate; I am not yet queen 
of France, faid ſhe ; but I hold the place of queen. 
The king hearing of this claim, replied, * Not yet, 
not yet.” | | 
Mignard being employed to draw a pictute of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, painted her in the chatacter of 
Saint Francis, and aſked the king with a ſmile, if he 
might not give her a mantle of ermine; Les, faid 
the king, Saint Francis deſerves it.“ 2 
This picture is the moſt beautiful of all that was 
ever done for her. Mignard has made it lovely with- 
out flattery : he has yo her neither youth,- nor 
bloom, yet without theſe perfections, ſays madame de 
Coulanges to madame de Sevigne, he ſhews us eyes ſo 
animated, ſuch perfect grace, ſuch dignified ſweetneſs, 
ſuch power of expreſſion in her charming countenance, . 
as exceeds all that the moſt lively imagination could 
form. All the courtiers admired: this picture, nor did 
the attribute of royalty eſcape their obſervation. It 
was upon this picture, and one that Mignard drew of 
the king, that mademoiſelle Bernard addreſſed the fol- 


lowing verſes to Mignard : 


Oui, votre art, je Pavoue, eft au-defſus du mien. 
Jai lou? mille fois notre invincible maitre : 
Mais vou, en deux portraits, vous le faites connoitre. 


On woit aiſement dans le ſien 
Sa valeur, fon caur magnanime. 

Dans Pautre on woit ſon gout @ placer ſon efiime. 
Ah Mignard ! gue vou lours bien! 


© Your 
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© Your art ſurpaſſes mine, I own, 1 50 
* I've oft our matchleſs maſter. prais d; 
But in two portraits you have ſhewn, _ 

What ne'er my nobleſt numbers rais d. 


His valour that and mighty mind. 
* To each enraptur'd eye diſplays; 
His taſte this and eſteem Tetin'd, 
How delicate thy pencil's praiſe. 
| | ELreninsTON.' 


Although a thouſand little circumſtances, which 
ſeparately proved nothing, but taken together, ex- 
plained all, had not informed the court, that Lewis 
and madame de Maintenon were united by the moſt 
ſacred ties : yet ir could not have been doubted, 
when on one hand was conſidered their piety, 
their extenſive charity, their conſtant practice of all 
the duties of religion, their averſion to the corupters 
of men and the ſeducers of women; and on the o- 
ther, the extreme familiarity between them: madame 
de Maintenon's door, ſhut to all the world after the 
king had entered, The tender attention of Lewis 
when ſhe was ill, compliances on her fide. paid with 
reſpect, and veneration on his; that undiſguiſed plea- - 
ſure at ſeeing each other, after a very. ſhort ah- 
ſence, that fondneſs for being together, and all that 
may be obſerved in perſons whoſe tenderneſs is foung- - 
ed on virtue. ee.” | 


$& 8 & #X & ,. % - 


CHAPTER MI. 
- The different opinions of the public comcerning, this > 


marriage. | 


T HE public judged differently of this prob 
| The princes murmured, the wiſe praifed th 
king, the women blamed him, and the politicians ad- 
mired madame de Maintenon. W 
The great Arnauld, who had ſo many reaſons to 
complain of Father de la Chaiſe, but many more to ſpeak 
truth, was probably the ＋ perſon who thovghtaoſt- 
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ly of the affair. Thoſe, ſays he, who direct the 
* king's conſcience, cannot be reproached with having 
* aQted wrong upon this occaſion. There is no ſcan- 


dal given to the public, fince all who obſerve that 


there is ſomething more than friendſhip between the 
king and madame de Maintenon, believe that they 
* are married. If the confeſſor was perſuaded that he 
* could not live without a woman, was it not his duty 
to adviſe him to enter into a lawful engagement, ra- 
© ther than to offend God by criminal amours ? I can- 
not therefore ſee any thing to be condemned in this 
marriage, contracted according to the rules of the 
church: itis only humiliating in the opinions of weak 
and prejudiced perſons, who conſider it as an effect 
of meanneſs to marry a woman older than himſelf, 
and ſo greatly beneath his rank; yet in reality he did 


Jan action agreeable to God, if he looked upon this 


* union as the means of avoiding unlawful paſſions. - 
© By this marriage he acquired a right to the affections 
ot a woman, whoſe underſtanding and virtue he eſ- 
ſteemed, and in whoſe converſation he finds innocent 


pleaſures, which relieve him after the fatigue of 


© great affairs. Would to God that the directors of 
his conſcience had never given him any worſe ad- 
# vice *. , 

This marriage wasneither diſgraceful nor ridiculous ; 
the diſproportion of their ages was not ſo great: ma- 
dame de Maintenon was but three years older than the 
_ Pleaſure had advanced the age of the king, vir- 
tue had preſerved the youth of madame de Maintenon. 
Hiſtory affords us inſtances of a hundred paſſions more 
ſurpriſing, if at preſent any thing would give ſurpriſe. 
2 was old when ſhe enſlaved Antony: Henry 
the ſecond, languiſhed for his father's miſtreſs, and 


preferred the wrinkles of the dutcheſs de Valentinois, 
to the roſes and lilies of the moſt lovely princeſs in the 


world. If I was young, ſaid a coquet to a prince, 
© you ſhould ſee me at your feet ; I am old, and you 
* muſt now knee] to me. | bs 


Letter to monſieur de Vaucel, June 3d, 1688. 
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If coquetry has its arts, and wiſdom its addreſs ; one 


has the talent of pleaſing, the other has the power of - 


charming. By that madame de Maintenon fixed the 
moſt ſenſual and moſt inconſtant prince in the world: 
atter his marriage no other woman ever attracted his 
eyes, or raiſed a wandering deſire; and that heart ſo 
volatile, ſo often attacked, never gave the leaſt cauſe 


of ſuſpicion to the moſt jealous wife in the world. 


Madame de Maintenon had doubtleſs [charms enough 
at forty-nine, to awake a paſſion in a libertine, fince at 
ſeventy ſhe {till inſpired defires; Lewis had reaſon to 
93 that long repentance would ſucceed the 
ſhort tranſports of ſuch a union; but ſhe was 3 
attractive, he was always paſſionate. In 1705, we ſee 
her ſolicited by the king, aſhamed of being ſo, and 
yielding to his wiſhes, at the command of her biſhop. 
At an age when paſſion dies in us, the graces ſtill hve: 
continence was in her a n 3 * 
ſuming in a gradual decay, yet ſti eld with paſſi- 
onate —— 1 almoſt to a ſhadow, 
ſtill lovely and ſtill adored. I ſhall. ſuppreſs details 
unworthy of the dignity of hiſtory, But be this mar- 
riage no more thought ſurprifing ; who better than 
lover knows . 5 ought to love? : 


A prince ſhould not be reſtrained by 2 
ng 


rank, who accuſtomed to think every thing depen 

on himſelf, ſees nor A no grandeur but 
what proceeds from him: love and virtue reduce all to 
an equality, and fill up the immenſe ſpace between the 
maſter and the ſlave. When a woman is beloved by 


her king, deſerves to be ſo, and is too to be his 
miſtreſs, the quality of ſubject makes her only more 


worthy to be his wi | 

Madame de Maintenon's ſurpriſing elevation is ſtill 
exclaimed againſt by us, as if there had not been more 
wonderful changes of fortune. The annals of the 
world are full of them. Charlemaign had two wives, 
neither of whom were deſcended. more nobly than 
Frances d'Aubigne, and who were not declared em- 


Prefſes. Louiſa of Savoy, mother of Francis the firſt, - 


Marri- 


* 


. WAL. * 
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married Rabaudange *, her MaitreadHotel; who was 
her ſeryant in the day, at night ber tyrant.” Mary 
Stuart did not bluſh to become the wife of a noble- 
man, after having been queen of France; and Henry 
| the eighth was not blamed for marrying Anne Bullen, 
q © but for beheading her. Without looking ſo far back, 
BB the age of Lewis the fourteenth affords us inſtances of 
marriages which juſtify his. In Denmark, Chriſtiem 


2 . 
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a” 


dee fourth publickly married Chriſtiana Monck, whom 
be created dutcheſs of: Holſtein; and Frederick the 
| Fourth married mademoiſelle de Revenclau, and de- 
| clared her queen, altfbugh he had two children by 
her before his marriage. In England, the marriage 
of the duke of Vork, brother to Charles the fecond, 
with the daughter of chancellor Hyde, accaſioned no 
3 aſtoniſhment. In Piedmont, Victor- Amadeus did not 
| diſdain to give his hand to the marchioneſs de Sebaſti- | 


an. In Ruſſia; Peter the firſt, after raiſing Catharine 
to the throne, who was the daughter of a prieſt, and 
the widow of a drummer, bequeathed her the empire 
at his death, Peter the great, and Lewis the gteat, 
married their ſubje&s, becauſe they ſaw none more 
worthy of them. But the Ruſſian acted like a French- 
man, and the Frenchman like a Ruſſian. The former 
deſpiſed the weak prejudices of mankind, and nobly 
owned his choice; the latter enſlaved by ridiculous 
cuſtom, and falſe decorum, dared not to avow. his. 
In this inſtance, Peter the firſt ſeems as greatly ſape- 
rior to Lewis the ' fourteenth, - as madame de Mainte- 
non to the empreſs Catharine, 21} 2 ban 1 
I) The nations of Europe give ſovereign teciprocally 
to each other, theſe very ſeldom} acquire the love of the 
people they govern, becauſe they cannot adopt their 
manners. Such alliances in former times united 
princes in the ſtricteſt friendſhip: at preſent they form | 
ties which are eaſily broken: conſanguinity ends W 4 


* This family is ſtill ſubſiſting in Normany; and if 
we may believe Brant6me, diſc. Iv. art. 111. of the love 
of widows, the preſent race of Rabaudange are de- 

ſcended from this marriage, , 


* 
» 
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the diverſity of intereſts begins. Why then ſhould 
monarchs ſeek in foreign cbuntries what they ſo rarely 
find, -and what their own can furniſh- them with ? 
Ever ſince Europe has been divided into catholick 
and proteſtant ſtates, * been deprived of the 


for life. . 
degenerate races. Among ſo many 2 
oem og for their birth, their beauty, and wit, 
| t find wives worthy of their affection. It is 

— — it is difficult to dare to be ſo. Lewis the 


fourteenth did not heſitate long; inſtead of a foreign 


princeſs, whom he mult ſtudy to pleaſe, he choſe a 


woman in his own kingdom, who» made it her whole 


endeavour to pleaſe bim, the only one ho could in- 


ſpire him with a laſting paſſion, and ſo revered, that 
in the admiration which the recital of her Virtie dees. 


ſioned, he cried, let us 65 ans,, | 


of this woman, 


CHA P T E R tr - 8 
Operation of the fiflula. The marchionsſs de Monichas 


leaves the court. 


1686. M DAME de . none 


of that triumph, that conſcious ſatisfaction 
which is impreſt on the countenance of a declared fa- 


vourite. And how, indeed, ſhould ſhe; fince a: few 
days familiarized her to her good fortune, and made it 
taſteleſs ? This ſhe owned herſelf, in the ardour of 
confidence, to one of her friends, I was born ambi- 
tious, ſays ſhe: I ſtruggled againſt this 
« paſſion : when my higheſt wiſhes were granted, 


thought myſelf ſupremely happy. bn this me | 
Ped weeks. 


only three i} 
Her peculiar turn of mind rendered her incapable 
ba happineſs. She had ſo lively a ſenſe of all the in- 
_ conveniences of her ſtation, that ſhe deſpiſed: the ad- 
vantages of it, and to complete her miſery, ſhe ſaw 
that this lation wach prudence had mace - op iOus, 


might 


. bs > 
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might ſoon become uncertain by the death of the king. 
That A ſeemed to enjoy a perfect health, he 

| walked in his gardens, he affected his uſual gaiety, 
— iſhed with a painful diſorder; he had for 

Gr , —— 3 the remedies 

cri y his phyſicians, rather aſſuaging the pain 
— making any is towards a oy * diſtem- 

r grew violent, and he was no longer able to mount 
2 horſe without great pain, or to continue fitting for 
any conſiderable time. Having reſolved to try the 
baths of Barege, and to begin his journey towards 
Whitſuntide-; he named the perſons who were to be 

with him in his coach, and theſe were the Dauphin, 
the duke of Orleans, the dutcheſs of Bourbon, the 
princeſs of Conti, and madame de Maintenon. At 
the ſame time he gave notice to the marchioneſs de 
Monteſpan, that ſne muſt not expect to attend him to 
+ This news gave her dreadful vapours ; ho- 
ſhould ſhe ſupport ſo open a preference of a 2 ſne 
ſtill thought beneath her, and whom the king had raiſed 
ſo greatly above her ? 8 
er rage no longer knew any bounds, when ſhe 
heard her ſentence from a mouth that was now be- 
come odious to her. Madame de Maintenon was or- 
dered by the king to ſignify to her in expreſs terms, 
that he was determined to break off all connexion with 
her, and would confine her to Paris, if ſhe contin 
to importune him with her ridiculous claims. ve 
This waz a dreadful meſſage ; madame de Mainte- 
non was the only perſon who would have been willing 
to deliver it; but ſhe had no reaſon to fear the re- 
4 hes of a woman, whoſe conduct had been ſo 
ifferent from hers. Secure of ſupporting her rights 
with the ſame calm ſteadineſs with which ſhe had main- 
tained" thoſe of virtue, - ſhe flattered "herſelf that ſhe 
ſhould pronounce with more ſoftneſs than any other, 
-a decree ſo favourable to her, ſo cruel to the unhappy 
- marchioneſs de Monteſpan ; but in vain ſhe ſpoke to 
her in the gentleſt manner, with apparent di - 
edneſs and ſoothing compaſſion : madame de Mon- 
teſpan was wild with rage and grief, * Ah! cried the, 
d | « 
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„if 1 could have believed this, ' fourteen years ago, 
* you ſhould not have had it in your power to torm 
me thus to-day.” f | F YES 

In the exceſs of her deſpair ſhe demanded her chil- 
dren, that might tear them in pieces ; then flew 
to the community of ſaint Joſeph, to give free vent 
to her ſorrow. She afterwards ſent for madame de 
Miramion, the moſt famous devotee of the a 
to prove if a converſation wholly divine could 
her forget the moſt lovely of mortals. * Alas! 
« ſaid the, embracing her, he treats me like the 
© abandoned of creatures, and yet heaven is m 
« nefs, fince the birth of the count de T 
s has never received the leaſt favour from me.” 
The devotee croſſed herſelf three or four times, to 
expiate this confidence, and preached a long ſermon to 
the afflicted miſtreſs, to ſhew her the favourable defi 
i 

ts | | 
The next day, without taking her leave of the king 
or of any other perſon, ſhe ſet out for Ran bouillet. 
The king permitted mademoiſelle de Blois to "follow 
her, but expreſſy forbid the count de Toulouſe. How- 
ever, a few days after, finding himſelf much better, 
and even able to purſue his favourite diverſion, hunting, 
he declared he would not go to Barege, and had the 
goodneſs or the weakneſs to ſend for madame de Mon- 
teſpan, who came inſtantly back to Verſailles, tranſ- 
ported with joy ; received the compliments of the 
court upon her return, and attributed to reviving love 
what was only the effect of compaſſon. © She now 
entertained hopes of regaining a heart which had once 


2 with the moſt ardent paſſion for her, and which 


11 retained ſo tender a reſpect for her: but her inſtu- 
ence daily leſſening for ſo long a time, all was 


and indifference on one fide; and on the other, pining 


diſcontent, and ſudden ſallies of rage. Although ma- 
dame de Maintenon had not poſſeſſed the firſt place, 


—42 de Monteſpan would never have recovered 


* 


oulouſe, he 


9 
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As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Verſailles, the king went 
to her apartment and continued to viſit her in his 

way to maſs; but he ftaid only a moment with her, 
and was always followed by his attendants, left the 
world ſhould ſuſpect that he was going to reſume 
thoſe chains which had ſo long been broke. 

Madame de Maintenon ſeldom ſaw her. The mar- 
chioneſs would always inſiſt upon coming to an expla- 
nation upon every imagined miſtake. She once, after 
a very ſpirited converſation, ſaid to her, I know how 

to revenge myſelf,” And I, replied madame de 
* Maintenon, know how to pardon you.” 

The marchioneſs often propoſed to madame de 
Maintenon a party to Clagny, and ſhe always accepted 
it. - One day when they had reſolved to go together, 
madame de Maintenon was adviſed to break the ap- 
pointment. * You are not ſafe there, ſaid this officious - 
friend, this entertainment that is prepared for you, 
may cover ſome treachery, madame de Monteſpan's 
« friendſhip ſeems too violent to be ſincere, and if it is 
« diſlembled, it is dangerous.” Madame de Maintenon 

had promiſed, and was reſolved to keep her word: 
the went, and was convinced, that it, was eaſier to 
imagine a crime than to execute it. 

The marchioneſs excluded from love, from power, 
from pleaſure, devoured by ambition, tormented with 
- jealouſy, ſent back to the king all the jewels he had 
preſented her with. The king made a motion to open 
the caſket, but was prevented by madame de Mainte- 
non, who was afraid of being affronted with the 
offer of them. He ſeemed reſolved to puniſh her for 
the inſult, but madame de Maintenon repreſented to 
him, that the marchioneſs was more worthy of com- 
paſſion than reſentment, and that this imprudent ſally 
of rage was the laſt effort of a paſſion reduced to deſ- 
pair. Superior to all that could be ſaid of her, con- 
- ſcious of all that madame de Monteſpan could think, 
ſhe would have been rejoiced that Lewis had baniſhed 
der from the court, to which ſhe ſtill gave ſcandal, but 
ſhe was not willing that what ought to be the work of 

| | a Tepen= 
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* and returning virtue, ſhould be the effect 
diſguſt and reſenement. 

Mean time experiments were made in ſecret in an 
operation to which the king was determined to ſubmit. 
Several perſons labouring under the ſame diſeaſe were 
carried to the marquis de Louvois's hotel, upon whom 
Felix the king's firſt ſurgeon exerciſed his hand in the 
preſence of Fagon his phyſician, Moſt of the unhappy 
creatures died, they were interred with great ſecrely ; 
but notwithſtanding all the precautions that were uſed, 
dead bodies were frequently ſeen brought out of the 
hotel de Louvois. Suddenly a report was ſpread over 
the whole city, that a conſpiracy againſt the king had 
been diſcovered, that the miniſter interrogated the 
criminals, and put them to death, either by poiſon or 
the torture. Terror and amazement filled the minds 
of the people, each trembling leſt he ſhould be ſeized, 
and carried before the ſtern Louvois, aſked himſelf, 
if he was innocent, if he had no connexion with any 
criminal. No one approached the - miniſter without 
terror, or ventured to 2 of ſtate affairs; each feared 
an informer in his moſt faithful friend. | 

Theſe unfortunate experiments were concealed from 
the king, but Fagon could not help acquainting ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who fluctuated between the fear 
of killing the king by the operation, if ſhe did not 
inform him, and by the diſeaſe if ſhe did. Whenever 
ſhe heard of any fatal experiment, her heart ſunk with 
terror; her imagination continually repreſented to her 
the king expiring before her eyes in the arms of his 
phyſicians, ere half his race was finiſhed, and at the 
moment when his life was moſt neceſſary, and was 
likely to be moſt glorious. | 15 28 

Tortured with theſe mournful images, ſhe re- 
ceived with indignation a dominican, who earneſtly 
intreated her to procure him a moment's audience of 
the king. Nothing dulls the apprehenſion ſo much 
as fear and anxiety, ſhe inſtantly recollected brother 
Clement: this monk was an empirick who pr 


| to have diſcovered a ſpecifick againſt Fiſtulas, 


* * 
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was an injection of water, which was found to be 


only prepared vitriol. 
Felix nnd new inſtruments, and at laſt made 


ſome ſucceſsful experiments in the hoſpital of invalids. 


The king upon the report of Louvois, and the advice 
of Fagon, told the firſt ſurgeon, that he would aban- 
don himſelf wholly to his (kill. 5. 

On the day fixed for. the operation, the firſt phyſi- 
cian, the firſt ſurgeon, Father de la Chaiſe, Louvois, 


and madame de Maintenon, came with great ſecreſy 


into the king's apartment ; ſadneſs and fear were im- 
preſſed on every countenance. The king alone with 
a calm and ſerene air ſaid to Felix, Make as many 
© inciſions as you ſhall judge neceſſary, but finiſh the 
operation at once.“ Felix now ready to lay his hands 
upon his prince, repreſented to himſelf the ſeveral ac- 
cidents that might happen, the cry that would be 
raiſed againſt him if the king ſhould die, the bitter re- 
he ſhould feel for it to the end of his life; and 
is blood froze in his veins. Fagon gave him a look 
that reaſſured him. The confeſſot raiſed his eyes to 
heaven. Louvois reflecting on all the conſequences of 
this dangerous ſecret remained immoveable at the bed- 
fide. Already he thought that France and the dau- 
phin demanded of him the = and the father, and 
made him accountable for his life. Madame de Main- 
tenon in agonizing terrors felt herſelf pierced with eve- 
ry ſtroke given to the king. All trembled, yet all con- 
cealed their fears, leſt they ſhould alarm patient, 
who with his eyes demanded of the faithful Bontems, 
if there was any danger. 

Felix made an effort upon himſelf, and reſuming all 
his courage, cut with a pitileſs, yet friendly hand, to 
the laſt roots of the diſeaſe. All who were preſent 
groaned ; madame de Maintenon uttered a loud cry ; 
the king ſtruggled againſt pain, and ſuffered not a figh 
to eſcape him. 

At eight o'clock in the morning the doors were 
opened : the whole court was informed that a great 
operation had been performed on the king, and _ 
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ſon yet knew what it was. The dauphin flew witlr eager 
haſte to the king's apartment; . bathed in 
tears, threw himſelf proſtrate at the feet of the bed, 
ſaw madame de Maintenon at the head, and thanked 
her for having preſerved his father. 1 
At this unexpected news the marchioneſs de Mon- 
teſpan came in great haſte to the king's apartment: 
the door-keeper who had his orders, told her ſhe muſt 
not enter : madame de Monteſpan with that imperious 
air, which long domination always leaves, inſiſted up- 
on being admitted: the door-keaper as reſolutely re- 
fuſed. She learned that madame de Maintenon was 
with the king, and retiring precipitately, filled the 
antechamber wit tears and groans, which neither pro- 
ved, or deceived any who were preſent... 
The ſame day Lewis gave audience to the ambaſſa- 
dors, and held a council with his miniſters : the man 
ſuffered, but the king was well. 
Felix was magnificently rewarded, but his imagina- 
tion had been ſo forcibly ſtruck with the king's dan- 
er, he had made ſo violent an effort upon himſelf, that 
he was ſeized with a tremor which never quitted him 
during the reſt of his life: the day after be had ſaved | 
the king, he maimed his moſt valuable friend“ in 
bleeding him. ; | * 
Madame de Maintenon continued a month longer, 
in the moſt dreadful anxiety : the wound was opened, 
new incifions were made, the phyſicians varied in their 
opinions and advice, and even the gentleſt was cruel. 
Sire, ſaid ſhe, one day to the king, you have ſuffer- 
ed a great deal. Yes, replied the king, in 2 you 
* ſuffer.” During the courſe of his illneſs be ſaw fo 
much real tenderneſs in her, ſuch extreme attention in 
ſerving him, that he no longer doubted his having 
found a woman who was more attached to his perſon 
than his 2 aden x | 
When he was a little recovered, he languiſhed for 
ſome amuſement ; he uſed to ſpend an hour every af- 
| | ternoon 


= The fieur de Niert firſt groom of the chamber. 
| Manuſcripts of the biſbop of Age. 
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ternoon in examining his cabinet of medals with fa- 
ther de la Chaiſe, who underſtood them perfectly, and 
who had no reaſon to repent his explanations of them: 
madame de Maintenon obſerving the king meditating 
upon an Auguſtus Czfar, ſaid to him, You look too 

long upon yourſelf” * . 5 | 
Racine and Boileau were ſent for to read to the 
king ſome parts of his hiſtory. They were extremely 
ſurpriſed to ſee madame de Maintenon, who they fup- 
poſed was diſmiſſed, ſeated in a chair of ſtate, cloſe by 
the bed of the king, who talked to her familiarly, 
while ſhe anſwered with an eaſy air, like a perſon who 
was at home. To ſooth madame de Monteſpan, to 
deceive her, or to flatter her pride, the king admitted 
her to theſe aſſemblies, it was ſhe who had ſuggeſted to 
him the deſign of having his hiſtory written by Racine 
and Boileau, who ſhewed greater application to ſeclude 
other men of letters from the court, and to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the academy, than to produce a work 
worthy of poſterity : for what muſt that hiſtory be, 
that could be read to him who was the ſubject of it ? 
While Racine read, and Lewis enjoyed while living 
the fame he would have after death, madame de Mon- 
teſpan threw out ſome ſatirical expreſſions. The king 
ſmiled at them, and flily looked upon madame de 
Maintenon, who, ſeated on a ſtool oppoſite to him, en- 
deavoured to liſten without yawning to the flatteries 
of the two hiſtorians. 

Boileau has related to his friends, that one day when 
he had juſt begun:to read to the king, the marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan who was not expected, came in; ma- 
dame de Maintenon did not riſe at her entrance, but 
the king deſired the marchioneſs to ſit down, adding, 
© It is but juſt, madam, that you ſhould hear a work, 
the plan of which was traced by yourſelf,” Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan appeared very inattentive, and in- 
terrupted the reader frequently, to ſay to madame de 
Maintenon, © Does this paſſage pleaſe you, madam ?“ 
When the reading was over, ſhe courteſied profoundly 
low to madame de Maintenon, with an air „ 
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rical than reſp68fl, and Jefired Be wotld"give ber 


an opportunity to ſpeak to her in private, having a 


great many things to ſay to her. TI have buſineſs ae 
8 E replied madame de Maintenon coolly, when 
I am at leiſure I will let you know.“) This was the 


only time ſhe ever made madame de Monteſpan ſen- 


ſible of her ſuperiority, who had ſo often overwhelm- 
ed her with hers. She- no otherwiſe repaid her in- 
ſults than by inattention, by kindneſs, or diſdain. | 
She was ſo ſure of the king's affection, that ſhe was 
not afraid to let him fee daily a woman once paſſion- 
ately beloved by him, and ſtill lovely. Any other 
would have required the baniſhment of the marchion-- 
eſs, but madame de Maintenon, fatisfied with having 
put Lewis in a ſtate not to fear her, did not even think 
the preſence of her enemy troubleſome. By engaging 
him to think of eternity, ſhe had acquired an aſcendant ſo 
much the flronger, as human intereſis had no part in it. 
This teſtimony to her honour is given by the abbe 
de Choiſy, who makes her eulogium-a thouſand times 
in thoſe very memoirs which are accuſed of being fo 
ſevere. TEA I 
She left to Hebert rector of Verſailles, and to fa- 
ther de la Chaiſe the care of deciding, whether madame 
de Monteſpan ought to be baniſhed. from court, or 
allowed to remain there ſtill. Hebert, a troubleſome 


devotee, a rigid prieſt, an imprudent courtier, a ſpy 
upon all his friends, could not without regret 


ſee madame de Monteſpan in his pariſh. Father de la 


Chaiſe, who had as much reQitude and more moder- 
ation, was of opinion, that ſince the crime had ceaſed, 
— more was to be feared. The rector either ſti- 


mulated by zeal, or becauſe he flattered himſelf he 
ſhould pleaſe madame de Maintenon, told her, that 
in the provinces, and in Paris itſelf, there were many 


perſons, who could not be perſuaded that this ſcanda- 
lous commerce was broke, while madame de Monte. 
pan was ſeen at court. He repreſented to her, that 


the king was in danger while the object of à guilty 
paſſion was always before hiseyes, that hearts —_— 
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. fortified with pious reſolutions yet may yield to the 
ſnares which the remembrance of paſt pleaſures lays 
for them. I am perſuaded of the reaſonableneſs of 
© all you have ſaid, replied madame de Maintenon, and 
© I doubt not but the king will be eaſily brought to 
| © think as 1 do, but father de la Chaiſe is of another 
opinion. 5 
The rector replied, that the confeſſors of private 
wo perſons obliged them to ſeparate from the women with 
8 whom they had ſinned, that this was the arm which 
{| muſt be cut off, this the eye that muſt be pulled out 
and that the conſciences of kings were regulated by 
the ſame rules as thoſe of their ſubjects. Theſe reaſons 
were equally ſtrong for baniſhing the children as well 
as the mother. * I am convinced, replied madame 
de Maintenon, that all you have ſaid is juſt, and 1 
* ſincerely wiſh matters were ordered otherwiſe.” , 
Her wiſhes were ſoon granted, madame de Mon- 
teſpan no longer appeared at court. After having had 
the moſt extenſive influence, after having acted the 
part of a prude, a coquet, a devotee, ſhe reduced her- 
ſelf to nothing, when all the ties that held her to the 
court were broken; She had ſuffered ſome mortifica- 
tions: but why was ſhe not a more affectionate mo- 
ther ? ſhe would have thought them all compenſated 
by the immenſe fortunes that were given to her chil- 
dren, and the illuſtrious rank they were in at court. 
Her baniſhment did not embroil madame de Maine 
tenon with the family of Mortemar. The abbeſs of 
Fontevrault, who knew all her proceedings, might hate 
her perhaps, yet could not help eſteeming her ſo 
much, that ſhe boaſted of being her friend. The fa- 
mily of Thianges through her applied with confidence 
to the king. Madame de Rochechouart did not diſ- 
dain to be her penſioner: the marquis d'Antin was 
one of her favourites: and the duke de Vivonne fre- 
quently ſaid, © There is between madame de Mainte- 
© non and my ſiſter, as great a diſtance, as between 
© her brother and myſelf.” | 
The marchioneſs de Monteſpan was fond of talk- 
ing of madame de Maintenon, and never Nn 
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her with diſreſpect. It was to her ſhe owed a penſion 
of twenty four thouſand Louis d'ors a year, which the 
king ſettled on her when ſhe retired to Paris. While 
the court ſtaid at Marly, ſhe uſed to paſs ſome days at 
her houſe of Clagny ; and when the king ſet out for 
Fontainebleau, ſhe went to Peter-Bourg, where from an 
alley in the garden ſhe could till ſee the king without 
been ſeen, She lived in Paris with great economy. 
and was but little reſpected: ſhe always avoided the 
ſociety of women whoſe characters had been irreproach- 


able, and ſolicited that of coquets, whom age had 


brought back to devotion: ſhe was never fatished with 
amaſling riches, never. took any part in the affairs of 
her children, and was always ap rehenſive of being 
robbed. How different the wife and the miſtreſs 1 

there immenſe. riches and inſatiable avagice were join · 
ed, here a moderate income and a boundleſs generoſity, 
While madame de Monteſpan enjoyed the reward of 

her frailty, madame de Maintenon had only a penſion 
of forty eight thouſand livres, and would not permit 


the king to make any addition to it. She oſten uſed 


ſay, His miſtreſſes coſt him more in one month, than 
Ido ins year. e 


CHAPTER Nn. 
The counteſs de Caylus. an | 


A MADAME de Maintenon never quitted that 
4 moderation which ſhe had preſcribed to her- 
ſelf ; ſhe was fo far from making her enemies feel the 
weight of her power, that it was not her fault that 
they believed ſhe was poſſeſſed of any. The favour- 
ites of kings are wholly employed in augmenting their 
influence; madame de Maintenon laboured to conceal 
hers : ſhe had none of that oſtentation which gives 
luſtre to power, that artifice which ſecures it, and hat 
vanity of giving away employments, which makes 
friends. Her diſintereſtedneſs was ſo great, that in her 
it was ſcarcely a virtue, * You enjoy your moderati- 
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220 Memoirs for the Hiſtory 
on, ſaid madame de Caylus to her, and your family 
« is the victim of it.“ | 1 
She loved the count d'Aubigné her brother with 
great tenderneſs, but ſhe could not acquire his affecti- 
on. D' Aubigné aſked for every thing, and madame 
de Maintenon ſolicited for nothing: he revenged him- - 
ſelf by giving her every day new mortifications. Af- 
ter an . of five years he appeared again at Ver- 
ſailles, ſurpaſſed all the courtiers in grandeur, made a 
ſhort viſit to his ſiſter, diſappeared without taking 
leave of her, and went to Paris to diſplay in publick 
laces the airs of a ſubaltern favourite, or to reſign 
pinmſelf in ſuſpeQed houſes to the laviſh (extpences of 
of obſcure luxury. He affected to converſe with the 
malecontents, to exclaim againſt the miniſters, and to 
prefer the ſociety of Monteſpan and Lauzun to that of 
any other. He ſaid to a perſon who intreated his. in- 
tereſt, Do not own that you know me, for I am the 
. * worſt company in Paris.“. | 
However he till felt the effects of the king's friend- 
ſhip for his ſiſter. He was made lieutenant-general; 
tho” he had no claim to ſo high à poſt in the arm 
| from his ſeniority : he had the government of Berry, 
| although it was ſolicited by noblemen whoſe ſervices 
1 better deſerved it. Madame de Maintenon grew at 
| length weary of giving to a man whoſe prodigality 
q knew -no bounds, and who was indigent and diſtreſt 
ö with a hundred thouſand livres a year.“ D' Aubigné 
| 
| 


aſked for the chief command of the army : Madame de 


7 ö Maintenon was the only one who thought this claim 
7 Tidiculous, and gave him an anſwer, which for its mag- 
N would in this age be called ridiculous like- 

* wiſe. | | | 11 

© | Mademoiſelle de Murgay, the daughter of monſieur 

de Villette, and conſequently - niece to madame de 

Maintenon, according to the cuſtom of Britanny, poſſeſſ- 


ed every thing that could promiſe her a great eſta- 
$542 bliſhment 


The author of the age of Lewis XIV. ſays, that 
| 4 ſhe gave him ſome ſecret grants upon the farms, but 
| he was ill informed. K 
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bliſhment ; an intereſt ſo powerful that it was deemed - 


equal to the largeſt * the ſprightlineſs of youth, 
the allurements of beauty, and the charms. of wit. 
It was not poſlible for languor to approach her, all 


was. deli cy yy all pleaſing ſolicitude. 1 
preſence Aue oy where · ever ſhe came, the ſw 2 


tuned . — harſh to the inchanting ſound. o 


her voice in declamation. She would have been ab- 


ſolutely perfect, if her ſhape had been more free and 


' her air " Jeſs died, and if er extreme gaiety had not 
given her an air of coquetry, which her aunt and time | 


corrected rather too late. 


The count de Caylus married her, with her daims | 


which were nothing, her hopes which were not more, 
but which were valued at a ' high rate, and a penſion 
which was indeed a trifle, - The king made him menin® 
to the dauphin, and preſented the bride on her nuptial 
day with a i of pearls worth ten chouland 
crowns. The courtiers were greatly ſurpriſed, that 
madame de Maintenon ſhould not have married more 
advantageouſly a niece ſo lovely, and ſo tenderly be- 
loved. They had reaſon to be more ſo at the denial 
ſhe gave Boufflers, a man whoſe virtue charmed her, 
whole ambition prompted him to the nobleſt actions. 
and made him reſolve to raiſe himſelf or Tr Bouf - 
flers deſpiſing the reports of calumny, h accuſed 
mademoiſelle de Murgay of being cap Able of the weak. 
neſſes of love, j in reality ſhe loved nothin 
but perfumes, had demanded her in marriage, and 
this anſwer from madame de Maintenon, worthy, ſays - 
the abbe de Choiſy, of being engraved in letters of 
gold: Monſieur, my niece is not a match great 


enough for you. However I am extremely ſenſible - 


of 


G Tis 5. term the French have "Tr from the 
Spaniards : the Spaniſh princes have always a certain 
number of young boys of quality, who are brought 
up with them, and called menins or favourites, 

ſome of them have penſions ; the queen of e's has 
alſo her menin. | 3 N ; 
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of the honour you defigned me: I will not give her 
to you, but I will for the future look upon you as my 
nephew“ | * 
Ihis alliance by adoption was of great uſe to him; 
his fortune was rapid: three months afterwards he had 
the government of Luxembourg, the poſt of colenel- 
general of dragoons, 1 oppoſition 
made by Louvois, who ſolicited it for Tilladet his cou- 
ſin· german, the rank of lieutenant- general by a parti- 
.calar promotion, the government of Metz, without 

having aſked for it, and every opportunity to diſpla 
thoſe abilities, which madame de Maintenon had diſ- 

covered in him, 1 

The counteſs de Caylus did not pleaſe the king at 
firſt, he thought her affected, and a coquet; madame 
de Maintenon accuſtomed him to her gaiety, and he 
an to think it leſs exceptionable. She was twice 
baniſhed to Paris, on account of ſome little errors in 
her conduct : the firſt baniſhment continued a long 
time, becauſe when ſhe received the order, ſhe ſaid, 
The court is fo dull, that it is baniſhment to live 
© here.” And in effect inſtead of a melancholy party 
at piquet, which ſhe uſed to have at Verſailles, in Pa- 
ris ſhe had the moſt brilliant ſociety, la Fare to whom 
love promiſed a look from Caylus to ture all his ills, the 
abbede Rohan, young, amorous, who neglected nei- 
ther fortune nor pleaſures, Villeroi at firſt called the 
charming, afterwards the haughty Villerei, who be- 
haved with fuch levity to women, and who to his at- 
tendants ſaid with ſuch arrogance, hawe they put any 
old in my pocket ? the ſecond baniſhment of madame 
90 Caylus, ended with a retreat of eight days among 
the Carmelites; madame de Maintenon went to fetch 
her from the convent, and brought her back to court, 
a devotee, reconciled to God, and to her. Their 
friendſhip was after this ſometimes interrupted, but a 
great fund of mutual eſteem, the neceſſity for a con- 
dant on madame de Maintenon's fide, the attraction 
of greatneſs on that of madame de Caylus, ſoon diſ- 
fipated theſe little ſtorms. The counteſs would often 
offend her, but always ſure of obtaining her pardon, 
ſhe 
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of - Madam de Maintenon. 1323 
ſhe had nothing to ſtruggle with, büt that falſe pride 
which ſought to retain in error. Her 
light, airy, volatile; her heart ſteady in virtue. Sbe 
Was à calviniſt, a quieteſt, a janſeniſt, and deiſt by 
turns; ſhe wandered from one opinion to another, and 
at length returned to that which fixes them all by a 
blind and credulous faith. She had not eſcaped the | 
tyranny of love ; ſhe had a taſte for wit, an inclination 
to intrigue and — ſhe concluded all by a uni. 
form life of virtue. Thoſe who affirm that the hated 
her aunt, notwithſtanding all thoſe inſtances" of ten- 
derneſs which ſhe received from her, are refuted by 
the collection of their letters, and by the memoirs of 
madame de Caylus, which breathe nothing but their 
mutual eſteem and confidence, Probably ſhe was a 
little diſguſted with madame de Maintenon, for 
eſtabliſnment ſo far below her expectations, but ſhe 
who had the care of her youth endeavoured to i 
her with her own moderation. Her marriage might 
have been more illuſtrious, but it could not have been 
more ha rr 

ſociety, the count de Caylas. a7 Hor 

| 9 1 25 4e Par ay iel in love wich mademai- 
ſelle de Boisfranc. Her father kad been ſuperinten- 
dant of the houſhold of the duke of Orleans, but was 
diſmiſſed by him upon ſome diſguſt. Mademoiſellede 
Boisfrane had refuſed the duke de Roquelaure, and now 
deſpiſed monſieur de Murgay, ' becauſe ſhe had an im- 
menſe fortune. Madame de Maintenon could not be 
283838 upon to take an neee in favour of the lover. 

ather de la Chaiſe leſs pulous, undertook the af- 
fair and ſucceeded,” The kin gave the marquis the 
command of a troop' of ho 19" his brother the 
queen's regiment of ering Madame. de Mainte- 
non neither requeſted nor on for ſuch favours,' 
The chevalier de Murgay fignalized himſelf in the hat- 
tle of oy 0 fp and 1 on r organ” 
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. de Villette, their father, was reduced 
to ſome ons given in conſideration of his long ſer- 
vices. In every promotion that was made the public 
named him a marſhal of France, and the marine ear- 
neſtly demanded him, yet he remained without prefer- 


ment, notwithſtanding his juſt claim to it. The fami- 


ly of Saint Hermines, numerous enough to invad. 
every thing, were removed from all, and the e 
de Mailly died arne by + ln ws 

Madame de Maintenon only ſhewed this modera- 


tion; when herſelf or her relations were concerned; it 


was almoſt a misfortune. to be too nearly allied to her. 
She married-advantageouſly mademoiſelle de.Leuweſ« 
tein, of the houſe: of Bavaria, who took. the tiles in 
the act of celebration, which ſo enraged the dauphi- 
neſs, chat ſhe cauſed the regiſter of the pariſhof Ver- 
ſailles to be brought to her, and tore it in pieces, ex: 
2 the ſervile complaiſance of the rector 
and the inſolence of madame de Dangeau. She ma 
the fortune of mademoiſelle de Rambures, whom. ſhe 
did not love, and married the marquis d'Antin to ma- 
demoiſelle d'Uzes, through the aſcendant ſhe. had over 
the miſanthrope Montauzier, and ſeized the moment, 
oy madame de Monteſpan was fallen, to raiſe the 
& , 1” 2111 9 Ein 0 5 
In her elevation ſhe. forgot not her friends. The 
marquis de Dangeau had all that a courtier could wiſh 
for, à large revenue, a conſiderable employment, great 
influence, and various pleaſures, . Barillon, who had 
been ambaſſador to England, and was in danger of be 
ing diſgraced, ſhe protected from his enemies, an 


afforded him the means of paſſing in tranquillity, an 


agreeable old age. Mademoiſelle. de Scuderi had a 
penſion of two thouſand livres: Deſhoulieres, very 
conſiderable gratuities: the abbe Tetu ſeveral ſine- 
ares : Racine and Deſpreaux the ſalaries and titles of 
poſts-without the buſineſs: Vardes and Buſh were re- 


called from exile : the marquis de Montchevreuil was 


made governor of the duke du Maine and of Saint 
Germains, and in ſuch high eſteem at court, that the. 
king uſed to ſay, © If I was not Bourbon, I could wiſh 


MN 
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* to be Montchevreuil®. All the courtiers, added 
© he, ſolicit inceſſantly for favours, Moatchevreml 
* alone never aſks me for any thing. In effect he ne- 
ver complained that he had not, during ten years, re- 
ceived a penny of a penſion of ten thouſand livyes,. 
ANT thi death of the count de Mornay his ſon, the 
1 him into his cloſet, n | 
tell him in what ſituation his family was left. - Addi 
Do not you conſider me as your maſter, but 
to me as your friend. Madame de Maintenon of- 
ten ſaid, © Of all thoſe whom I have placed at court, 
L Montchevreuil alone has ſacceeded.* However, he 
was certainly a man of an antiquated virtue 
No one ever repented of —— loved, or 
ſerved her : a glorious teſtimony to the honour of a 
woman, who poſſeſſed ſo high a degree of favour, and 
ſo long poſſeſſed it. If ſome of her inſatiable friends 
murtnured at the few benefits they received, no citizen 
complained of having ſuffered any injury from her ; and 
even at that very time, when ſhe was accuſed of having 
thrown che ftate into confuſion 1 
Frenchman ever charged her wi en 
reſentment, or countenancing open violence. * 
. Inothers ſhe r 3 the ſame diſintereſtedneſs he 
practiſec herſelf. The king often ſaid to her, Why, 
madame, do you not aſk * of me ? you on- 
© ly have nothing.“ Sire, ſhe replied, you make it 
* unneceſſary for meto aſk.* This is what her 
ung family called a mean complaiſance, but che peo 
mired a favourite, who was diſintereſtod enough 
to be diſſiked by her relations, and whom 11 
adored as _ benefactreſs and n 
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5 ADA ME de Maintenon oſten ufed to ſay, 
JI Ia thought to be the ableſt woman in the 
world, chat with my head upon my pillow I have 
©; contrived, conducted, and finiſhed the noble eſta- 
© bliſhment of Saint Cyr, However this community is 
neither the plan of a ſingle day, nor the production of 
_ © afingle brain: opportunities of relieving the diſtreſſed 
* frequently o and I gladly embraced them: 
I purſued this . inclination, withqut pretendingto any 
thing more than occaſional charities ; my deũugnu was 
© inſenſibly ſtrengthened and extended by the firſt ſuc- 
+ ceſs, one idea led to another, one good action 


produced a better; and ſome benefactions, which 
were likely to die with me, have formed an eſta- 


7 « bliſhment which will end only with this empire. 
| It is this train of ideas, and this ve ſcheme 


that I am now gaing to unfold. . Thoſe who love the 
publick good, will readily pardon me, in giving a mi- 


0 nute deſcription of a benefaction which may be imita- 
1 CHAPTER XXIV. 
Madame de Maintenon's charitable inclinations. 


\ = * | ' > p 2 * 9 8 . 
1 MI ADA ME de Maintenon was always extreme 
{3 p ly fond of children, and had a particular talent 
for educating them: ſhe was never without ſome young 
girls in her houſe, whom the delighted in her leiſure 
moments to inſtruct. She had formed the duke du 
Maine, who * to fulfil all the hopes that had been 
conceived of him: mademoiſelle de Nantes, whoſe 
very faults were pleaſing: madame de Montgon, 
who at eight years of age, ſaid madame de Sevigne, 
knew the court better than the oldeſt and moſt experi- 
enced courtiers : and afterwards madame de Caylus, 
whoſe memoirs, which are ſoon to be publiſhed, will 
praiſe her more than all my eulogiums : the > 
on 
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oneſs d'Havrincourt, the ornament of Cambrefis and 
Artois: madame d' Hauſſy, whom ſhe qualified for 
the education of princes : the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
who was too ſoon ſnatched from us: and the 
lady of marſhal de Noailles, whom it is ſufficient to 
name, 29 2 1 % 
As ſoon as the firſt rays of ſovereign- favour ſhone- 
upon and diſtinguiſhed: her, fhe -conceived the deſign 
of ſome eſtabliſhment in favour of. girls of condition 
that were born to no fortunes. The fituation ſhe had 
formerly been in herſelf, made her eagerly ſeek the 
means of relieving them, and inſpired her with a reſo» 
lution to free them from a ſtate more dangerous to yit- 
tue, than humiliating to birth, ,. ” 2 

Every day ſhe acknowledged the benefits ſhe recei - 
ved from God, by ſharing them with perſons who 
like her knew the diſtreſſes of a laborious youth: 
* My fituation ſaid ſhe, is diſagreeable on all fides, 
but it has afforded me the pleaſure of giving. | 

She was moved to the tendereſt compaſſion at the 
ſight of any untortunate family: the poverty of others 
became in a manner perſonal. . To excite her compaſ- 
fion, there was no neceſſity for her viſiting the ſad; re- 
treats of baſhful indigence, ſhe needed only to recal to- 
her remembrance ſhe diſtreſſes of her youth. 

In preſent grandeur we often recolle& paſt poverty 
only to uſe means to make others forget it. Madame 
de Maintenon always remembered hers, and remem- 
bered it, only that ſhe might be the more charitable, 
It is the natural conſequence of great power and riches, 
to harden the hearts of thoſe whom providence has 
raiſed to them. Madame de Maintenon looked upon 
her elevation as a burden which the practice of bene- 
volence could alone enable her to bear. I would, 
© ſaid ſhe one day, I would relieve all the diſtreſſed 
* nobility of the. kingdom. A project impoſſible to 
be executed, yet it ſnewed the greatneſs of her mind, 
and the fervor of her charity. In her it was not a 
wandering emotion, but a ſentiment deeply impreſſed, 
a ſentiment ſhe. had from nature, and which religion 

x 64 ſancti- 
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_ fanRified : To relieve the miſerable, ſaid ſhe, it is 


got neceſſary to be a chriſtian.” 
CHAP TE R XXV. 
Ruel. 


dle of Saint Cyr: and madame de Brinon there 
firſt diſplayed a zeal Which ſought only to produce it- 
ſelt, ang which thirſted after riches only to be bounti- 
ful. Madame de Brinon was an urſuline nun, who 
wandered from cloiſter to cloiſter, involved in the ruin 
of her convent- She was the daughter of a preſident 
of the parliament of Normandy : her mother received 
Her again into her houſe, and took her with her to 
Monchevreuil, where madame de Maintenon became 
acquainted with her. She was charmed with the forti- 
tude of the nun, who, tho' in the world, reſolved to 
acquit herſelf of all the duties of a ſtate which ſhe had 
embraced only in compliance with the will of her pa- 


T HE caſtle of Maintenon may be called the cra- 


rents. To perform her vow of inſtructing the youn 


and the ignorant, ſhe aſſembled at Montchevreuil a 
the domeſtics and the children in that neighbourhood, 
and taught them the elements of the chriſtian doctrine. 
Madame de Maintenon contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with a woman ſo much the more eſtimable, as ſhe had 
2 the ſpirit of her profeſſion without having a taſte 
r it. 

Madame de Brinon loſ her mother, and with her 
all her ſupport. She then aſſociated herſelf with ma- 
dame de Saint Pierre, the companion of her misfor- 
tunes. One convent received them both, till the debts 
which had forced them from the firſt, obliged them to 
leave the ſecond alſo. 

1680.] They afterwards hired a houſe in Auvers, 


and received penſioners there: from thence preſſed by 


their neceſlities, they went to Montmorency, where 
the ſame poverty 2 wh them. 


At 


: 
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At length they determined to rend ma- 
OG de Maintenon, through a hope that proſperity | 
had not rendered her inaeceſſible to pity. The court 
was then at Saint Germains, and madame de Mainte- 
non was then with the king. She all to receive 
them, and ſent them away full « ti- 
on, gratitude and reverence. Madame de Maintenon 
went ſeveral times to ſee them in private, and * becom- 
ing a near witneſs of their indigence and capacity, 
ſhe reſolved to relieve the one, and employ the: other, 
by bringing this little — 1 to hers © 

1682.] In order to afford t aſſiſtance, 
part of thoſe penſioners which ſhe had in deren 
places, ſhe ſettled at Ruel, in à convenient houſe 
which ſhe furniſned for them herſelf.- She there 
Increaſed the number of her adopted daughters to ſix- 
ty, and gave them teachers, to relieve madame de 
-Brinon of ſome part of her labour, and permitted her 
to ſend for madame du Baſques and madame d' An- 
giens from the ſame order, and the AIG 


vent. 0 

9 "The nombet of ptofioutrs neat owe l. 2 the p 
had already à hundred, and the court did not they | 
that there was one: with ſuch” fecrecy-and — 
did madame de Maintenon < conduct her en iT 
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Me“ ME de Matatetion: now went often to 
Ruel, to obſerve what progreſs the children made. 
in their education, and took delight to catechiſe them 
herſelf. How impatient am I. 'writes ſhe to madame 
de Brinon, to be in that houſe which I love ſo much P 
Her viſits became more frequent, and more inconve- 
nient on account of the extreme reftraint her ſituation 
laid her ander- "The firſt ſucceſs induced her to bring 
Kill nearer to her a ſchool for y | her affection " 
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nity offered. The incloſing of 
ae little park gage 7h and the enlargement of 


the 8 "made ſeveral fine — which the king had 
purchaſ proprietors w uſeleſs. Madame 
de Maintenon aſked for one of — the king offered 
her Noiſy, a houſe that had deen built Dep — de 

Gondy; and was incloſed in the little park, Madame 
de Maintenon, who had not carried her views ſo high, 
told him that the ſmalleſt farm there, would be ſuffici- 
ent for the uſe ſhe deſigned it. The king, as emulous 
of the charity, as charmed with the r diſpo- 
ſition of — 2 de Maintenon, infiſted upon her ac- 
cepting Noiſy ; and even told her, that to pan dah the 
building, it Was neceſſary that it ſhould be " inbabired. 
He gave orders — for the neceſſary repairs, 
which 10000 crowns compleated in four months. The 
houſe was very convenient, its ſituation healthy; wa- 
ter only was wanting: The day after Candlemas was 
fixed for the tranſlation. 


The girls were divided into four claſſes, and each 


claſs was diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the ribbon with 

hich their caps were tied 3 the firſt had a blue, the 
— yellow, the third green, and the fourth red. 
The black ribbon was deftined for the reward of me- 
rit. 

In this little community the ranks were con foun- 
ded ; ſome were daughters of the nobleſſe, others of 
creditable tradeſmen, but all poor, Madamede Main- 
tenon, deſirous of doing tWo good works at one, pre- 
ferred the — of new 1 . that the 
peaſants in her lands might partake of the chen 
this eſtabliſhment, ſhe compoſed a body of der Fo 
daughters, which ſhe called the ſiſters of charity, or 
the blue girls. They were lodged in a pavilion at 
the foot oX the caſtle, and inſtructed ſeparately by the 
7 onaries, who wee allupps.the Ge lwoting with 

the daughters of the nobleſſe 
Madame de Maintenon vilied f them ery day; She 
employed herſelf in the claſſes, ſne made regulations, 
ſhe viſited the fick, dined with the children, and often 
upon the ſame proviſion, - She had always five or = 


4 
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of the genteeleſt and moſt agreeable with her in the 


palace. , 5 1 
Their education was carefully attended to, and great 
eſs was made in it. Madame de Maintenon gave 
large 2 to madame de Brinon, that ſhe might if 
poſſible, cloy that avarice which is generally found in 
thoſe who have ſolemaly renounced the goods of this 
world. Madame de Brinon began to look upon pre- 
ſents as offerings to the veſtry; and, in order to lay 
the relations of the children under contribution, the 
corps of Saint Candide, which the pope had given 
to madame de. Maintenon, and ſhe to Noiſy, Already 

formed miracles and brought in large ſums. 

Madame de Maintenon was-offended-at theſe mean 
artifices ; ſhe was ſhock d at the ſcandal it might give, 
but diſſembled her uneaſineſs, ſent away the gree- 
dy almoner, and ſettled a penſion of a thouſand livres 

upon madame de Brin. 
When difintereſtedneſs was introduced into this com- 
munity, the regulations oſ the inſtitution were more 
ſtrictly obſerved: madame de Maintenon ſaw with 
pleaſure the ſucceſs of her liberality, and this induced 
x to multiply her gifts. To take from madame de 
Brinon all pretence for hoarding up money, ſhe provi- 
ded for her relations, who were. very numerous and 
very poor; ſhe had not yet done ſo much for her 


Own. | , | * Lo? d 
The extreme fondneſs madame de Maintenon di- 
covered for this community, made the ladies of the 
court de ſirous to fee it. All applauded; and madame 
de Monteſpan, who was able to have done more, and 
had done nothing, was confoundeetl. 
I be king's curioſity was excited by what he heard.; 
he went to Noiſy with all the courtiers; they med 
and praiſed all they ſaw with as much freedom as if the 
king had not been preſent. : From that time the peti- 

tions from officers were ſent to madame de Maintenon,g” 
ſhe received their daughters, and the king ſettled a fund 
upon his alms for the payment of their penſions to 
madame de Brinon upon the ſame footing as the r . 
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| ON ee eſtabliſhment ſpread over the pro- 
vinces. Madame de Maintenon = ſolicited or al 
 fides : ſhe was ſo moved with the poverty of the no- 
bleſſe, and at the fight of the children which were pre- 
ſented to her, that after having ſold her jewels, her 
"Horſes, and even her cloaths, ſhe mixed her tears with 
"theirs, and ſaid to them: Providence will not aban- 
don you; I was born as'poor, and more unhappy than 
you are.” Beauty joined with poverty never ſuffer- 
3 ed a denial; to ſnatch from the ſeduction of the world, 
if ſuch girls, whoſe blooming charms expoſed them to 
6 | All its ſnares, was one of her favourite charities. 


© CHAPTER XXVIL 
Scheme for the eſtabliſhment of Saint: Cyr. 


E R compaſſion made her break through the law 
1 ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, of never demand- 
op any — the king. She repreſented to him. 
| That by eſtabliſhing companies of gentlemen upon 
F © the frontiers, he had greatly relieved the diſtreſſes of 
1 the nobleſſe: but that her ſex was equally worthy of 
1 '« his attention, as being the weakeſt, and conſequent- 
1 ly more expoſed to miſery. | 
« That great part of the nobleſſe was in ſuch ex- 
© treme poverty, that every day young women deſcen- 
© ded from the moſt ancient families, were ſeen redu- 
© cedto 8 from province to province, 
ſubjected to a thouſand dangers, and à prey to the 
moſt mortifying temptations, becauſe with their fa- 
© thers remained only the remembrance of their ſer. 
© vices, or the tokens of the great actions of their an- 
s ceſtors. | | 
That it was for his intereſt and glory to keep alive 
© by rewards and benefactions that noble emulation, that 
« defire of honour which induced his nobleſſe to ſacri- 
* fice at all times their lives in his ſervice. i 21h 
That, as a chriſtian, it was his duty to dedicate 
« his power to the relief of the unfortunate, and the 
« comfort of the miſerable; that as the ſather of his 
country, 


. 
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© country, he was obliged to ſaccour families whoſe 
« chiefs, after having ſhed their blood in his ſervice, 
* ſaw thoſe children who , epi by to ſhed __ 
© alfo for him in their turn, depr verty, 
© languiſhing'in' diftreſs.” *. e PE 
Madame de Maintenon repreſented theſs truths to 
him in ſo many different "ac che and enforced — 
| _ ſo much ene king was 
| He reflect examined them more Fx 
He cauſed enquiries to ie made into the ſituation * 2 
nobleſſe. The aſtoniſhment into which he was thrown 
by the deſcription of their poverty, whoſe fathers, af- 
ter having gloriouſly died in fn his ervice, left them.de- 
ſolate, hope eſs and — . made the converſation 
frequently turn thok pii melancholy ſubject. Lewis 
was not one of thoſe princes who feared” being melted 
to compaſhon. 

The fervent charity of madame de Maintenon made 
her attentive to every avourable moment, and her ſo- 
lid underſtanding afforded her the means to take ad- 
vantage of it. Kings ought always to have a fa- 
vourite who has experienced e madame de 
Maintenon had ſeverely felt it; e ſhewed him every 
advantage the ſtate would owe to the eſtablihment ſhe 
had begun; ſhe told him that a good education would 
perpetuate virtue and honour in families, would f 
piety over the provinces, and bind the nobleſſe to him 
by new ties. 

g ee with her reaſons, the king ſaid to her, * but, 
madam, what is it you would do no queen of France 
has ever done the like.“ With Lewis it was 
neceſſary to know the r to beſtow it with mag 
nificence ; he1 — — upon madame e Malbtenes e . 
ſcheme, and reſolved upon a foundation for five: huh. 
dred young girls of diſtinction. The marquis de Lou- 
vois was terrified at the expence, and madame de 
Maintenon at the difficulty” of educating fo, mally. 
They confined themſelves” to two. hundred and fi | 
thirty 0 
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thirty ſix of which were to be profeſſed, and twenty 
four lay ſiſters. | Bo 
Madame de Maintenon entered into all the parti- 
culars of the expence, forgot not the moſt minute, held 
'a mean between extreme abundance and extreme fru- 
gality, and traced the plan of an eaſy but not a ſuper- 
fluous life. mul VIEW 
Ihe place proper for this eſtabliſhment was the next 
ſubje& of their deliberations. It was neceſſary in the 
choice of it to conſult the inclinations of madame de 
Maintenon, which would often lead her to viſit it, and 
7 obligation ſhe Was under not to go far from Ver- 
Ihe king propoſed Verſailles itſelf, or between Ver- 
ſailles and Paris; but ſhe intreated him to reflect, that 
nothing would be more diſad vantageous to the commu- 
"Hity than frequent viſits; that education would ſuffer 
by them; that the aſylum of innocence ought not to 
be in a place where every thing was a ſnare to it; that 
an inclination for the world would enter there with the 
grandees; that they ought to chuſe a ſituation at ſuch 
"A diftance from Verſailles, that the community might 
be ſecured from the croud of importunate .. viſitors, 
which. its contiguity, would draw to it, and yet near 
enough to have its ſubſiſtence from thence, and be 
warmed with the firſt rays from the throne. 
At length Saint Cyr was fixed upon, which is about 
half a league diſtant from the court. The marquis de 
Louyois ent thither, and gave orders to Manſard to 
examine the ſituation, the air, the facility of having 
water. Beſides its being in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
Failles, this place might be incloſed in the park, which 
would ſerve as a double ſecurity againſt the inſults that 
more diſtant convents are ſometimes expoſed to. 
The convent, of the Benedictine nuns at Saint Cyr, 
Which madame de Maintenon and the marquis de Loy- 
Vois went to examine, appeared extremely fit for their 
Purpoſe. They offered to purchaſe it: the nuns were 
Aa med: Our order, ſaid they, has continued here 
ever fince the reign of the holy king Dagobert. They 
knew — hat this monarch, * — a 
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men who caing. rom” different places, the 
were encamped at Verſailles: were emple 
building f, Saint Cys; chere ay 
more chan nine four bondred wy is 
cutter a many "Carpenters, . in . e two 
thouſand. fix kx hundred men carried gn. enten no 
The king having aſked the marqui de Lo . 
fur was neceſſary for the maintenance of this houſe, 
madame de Maintenon preventing the iniſter's KA 
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imo the yr ſpirit of che inſtitution, might be enabled 
to give him an exact and particular account of all that 
was neceſſary for it. 
Some days afterward, the miniſter told the king, 
that the expence of this community would amount to 
two hundred thoufand francs à year.” The king — 
pled, that madame de Maintenon had drawn up a 
emoire, which he thought very juſt, and which did 
not make the expences ſo high. Louvois juſt locked 
at the tatal, and told the king, that it was not * 
a hundred thouſand, or even a hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand francs, could be ſufficient for the maintenance of 
the community : the event ſhewed that he was not 
deceived, and that madame de Maintenon had aſked 
1 publick with the ſame moderation as for her- 
Aſter ſome debate between the miniſter ad ROOT 
de Maintenon, the king fixed upon a mean, and en- 
dowed the houſe with fifty thouſand crowns; he com- 
mitted to madame de Maintenon the care of furniſh- 
ing it, and allowed her to take what ſum ſhe pleaſed 
for that purpoſe. 'This 2 ſufficient to tie her hands, 
ſo much the more frugal as ſhe was authoriſed to be li- 
betal, ſhe'expended oats fifty Neon cb W ns. 
While at Verſailles they were calculating the ex- 
pence of this community, at Noiſy the abbé Gobelin 


Was employ ed in examining the vocation of the girls 
Who te teſifoit of retiring from the world, nf} had 
talents for educating youth. There were not 10 be any 
nuns in the community; the king did not Ike religi- 
ous orders, and madame de Maintenon hated xhe lit- 
tle monkiſh-meannefles, either real of attributed to 
them. The king and madame de Maintenon were 
reſolved to have a community which ſhould have all 

the virtues of a cloiſter, unincumbered with the exer- 
[Het one. It was their deſign to'keep thoſe for 
[ founded at a diſtance from the world; 

der them incapable of entering into it. 
e en not allow the religious habit to the 

profeſſed; madame de Maintenon therefore invented 
one which reſembled that 'of the ladies * 
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and preſented one of her women dreſſed in it to the 
king. What a devil of a nun's cap have you given 
* them?” ſaid the king. The little cap was altered, 
and the king was pleaſed with the reſt, He added the 
gold croſs for the ladies, and a large mantle training 


upon the ground for the robes of the choir, ſuch as 
they wear at preſent. r 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

© Ordinances of Saint-Cyr, 
M E A N time madame de Brinon was employed 


in forming a plan of the ordinances, and went 


* 1 # > FE # 


to Verſailles to conſult madame de Maintenon, and to 


take her directions; ſhe was eloquent and. ſpoke with 
ropriety and gracefulneſs, and greatly pleaſed the 
ing: when the ordinances were digeſted and put in or- 
der, Racine and Boileau reviſed the ſtyle. The biſhop 
of Chartres, the abbe Gobelin, and father de la Chaiſe, 
corrected the more eſſential faults. Cardinal Ranucy 


ci, the pope's nuncio, thought them ſo beautiful, hat 


he ſent a copy of them to his holineſs. | 
It were to be wiſhed that theſe ordinances were made 
publick : they are a maſter-piece of good-ſenſe and de- 
votion which are not often found together, and might 
be of great uſe in reforming the errors of other commu- 
nities. The foundreſs well knew how to obſerve a 
mean between the pride of chapters and the meanneſs 
of convents ; ſhe united eaſe with regularity, and a life 
of piety with a life of happineſs. 1 
She was apprehenſive that madame de Brinon might 
inſpire this growing community with a taſte for gran- 
deur, and that the neighbourhood of a court, a royal 
foundation, the king's vifits, and even her own, might 
ſuggeſt to the ladies an idea of ſplendor, and give them 
the air of canoneſſes: ſhe therefore earneſtly recom- 
mended. to their confeſſors to preach humility to the 
candidates, and it was contrary to her inclination that 
they were called the ladies of Saint-Lewfs, © 


Monſieur 
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Monſieur de Villeroi, biſhop of Chartres, was 
for” the ladies making abſolute vows. Father de 
Ia Chaiſe, thought the prelate might diſpenſe with 
them, and maintained, that the children would 
be educated better by perſons who ſtill had con- 
nexions with the world, than by women who had 
renounced it. That abſolute vows would ſubje& 
them to many ceremonies and exerciſes of religi- 
on, and take up great part of that time which 
could not be better employed than in the educati- 
on of youth ; that there was great reaſon to ap- 
eee the tender and flexible minds of the ſcho- 

s might take a bent to cloiſtral devotion, from 
the auſtere and penitent behaviour of their miſtreſ- 
ſes, and entertain a deſire for a ſtate, the happi- 
neſs of which they would every moment hear ex- 
tolled; and this would hinder them from becomin 
uſeful members of ſociety, which was the deſign of 
the inſtitution. | 

© The purpoſe of this foundation, ſaid he, is not 
to multiply convents, there are ſufficient already, 
but to ſettle agreeably in the world young wo- 
men virtuouſly educated. There are Wend, too 
* many nuns, and too few. good wives and mo- 
* thers. The education given at Saint-Cyr, will 
6 produce great virtues, and thoſe, inſtead of be- 
bing ſhut up in cloiſters, ought to be. produced in 
the world, to correct and ſanctify it.“ 

The king who greatly approved of his rea- 
ſons, ſaid, 7 will found a community and not a con- 
went. The ladies made only conditional vows; the 
event will ſhew that father de la Chaiſe was mi- 
taken, and that this houſe required abſolute vows. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
Building of Saint-Cyr. 


M E AN time the edifice was raiſed with a truly 


royal magnificence ; every obſtacle was * 
v 


1 J 
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ved by the unwearied attention of — de Mainte- 
non. Although the ground was marſhy, and the di- 
ſtribution of the apartments was not eaſily ſettled, yet 
the building was finiſhed in almoſt a7 little time as 
would be now employed in projecting it. Tbe whole 
was compleated in_fifteen_ months, and the expences 
amounted to fifteen hundred thouſand francs. 

The magnificence of Lewis was where to be 
ſeen in his edifice, but many conſiderable faults were 
committed through precipitation. They made uſe of 

een wood throughout all the building. The ground = 

oor was too low more than ſix be ort | 
which were large and numerous, became 
common ſewers ; the ſprings they ſought for were toft 
by raiſing” the earth, and their ſources: 2 by of 

vp the cellars + which obliged them to raife a 
ing without the compaſs of the OS to fix a pump 
that drew the water into an aqueduct, and conveyed 
it into all the offices of the houſe. At Ruel they had 
not water enough, at Saint-Cyr they had too much. 
The door of the church was placed in corner behind 
the coach-houſes. The ergans ànd the confeſſionaries 
were all together, alt their uſes were ſo very dif- 


ferent. The foundation, being upon, marſhy ground, 


* wor by the water. 

— were obliged ged to repair p art of the build- 
fer n of which had Fink five or fue 
inches. — a wary — 2 of Saigt- 
Lewis requires ſuch frequent and me 
that the _ ſucceſſor N prince who founded it 
has been heard to ſay ; 1 find at will be, neceſſary to 
build them à houſe in another place. 

Theſe faults excepted, nothing can be more grand, 
more majeſtick, or more convenient ; the beautiful 
manner of Manſard is ſeen in the whole building. The 
inſide ſhews the ius of madame de Maintenon, 
who regulated with the niceſt attention whatever be- 
longed to the elegance and convenience of the church, 
the great room where the aſſembly is held, the refec- 


tory, the offices, the four claſſes, ee. 


. architect. 
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bers, leaving all the reſt to the taſte and ſkill of the 
The outſide is more magnificent than re- 
gular, but the exquiſite order within cannot be viewed 
without admiration. | Bin TOP 


enarFER XXX. 


We intention- of the King. 


HE king thought this eſtabliſhment worthy. of 
his greateſt attention, He wrote with his own 


l 1211 upon the back of an account, the reſult of bis 


9 on this ſubject, which equall ves his ex- 
7 e and his capacity Go kN details, 
ding his more important deſigns ; and here 


it Llöllons: 
For the eftabliſhment ef Shint-Oyr. 


ne 7a 

Eſtates to be given for the foundation. | #7 
.'* Ornaments for the church. MP rf * 
Furniture ot every kind, | 


% -\\A;coonfelior of ſtate to be appolaied, to a0. in 
[ ſettling the accounts. 


Money to be advanced, to ſerve till the firſt day 


4 of July, on which day the ladies enter Saint-Cyr. | 


0 be propoſed that the houſe be endowed with a 


© larger revenue than is neceſſary for its maintenance, 


© upon condition that what remains ſhall be appropri- 
* ated to portioning the young ladies who marry from 
* Saint-Cyr. 


A conſiderable ſum to be ſer apart for unforeſeen 


* occaſions. 


- * Regulations to be made: the ordinances W ex- 
* amined : proper objects of this charity to be choſen. 


"1694 Precautions to be taken againſt diſorders, as well 


in manners, as in the adminiſtration of the _— 
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5 er to be prohibited, the houſe not to be 

: allowed to acquire more revenues. Not to allow g 
* any more buildings for enlarging'the houſe.” 3s 
-4 The age and the time when the girls Mall bene 
* ceived to be ſpecified;; and the number of years 
they are to remain in the houſe. YC 1$43 ft W N f 


In june 1686, the king an edict of erechon, 
e regiſtred by he es the 18th of the 
ſame month. The Sreamble breathes the” ſpirit of 4 
father of the people. 

As we can n ever ſplfciently expreſs the great ſevſs 
we have of the valour and zeal hich the nobleſſe* of 
our kingdom have ſhewn upon all octafions, by Affiſt? 
ing the de ns We have ſo * app accompliſned or 
grandeur of our ſtate and t 555 of bur arms, 
peace which we have ſo ſolidly ctabliſhed, 
afforded us leiſure and Ron to S 
even to futurity, and to make the grandeur and | 
pineſs of our monarchy durable, we have eftabl 
ſeveral ſocieties on, our frontiers, where, under the 80 
mand of brave and expetienced officers, we have cau- = 
ſed a great number of young gentlemen to be educa- 
ted, that the ſeeds of honqur and virtue, derived to 
them by their birth, may be carefully cultivated and 
; proved! that they may be formed to military ex- 
erciſes by an Agra and ſevere diſcipline, and rendered 
capable of fu 1 in their turn the honour of the 


French name. cauſe we are convinced that it 
is no leſs juſt Ty ad eaſy ufeful to provide for the e- 
ducation of g women of noble extraction, ' 


cially for tho whoſe fathers have died in our ſervice, 
or being by their neceſſary expences in war reduced 
to poverty, and therefore unable to afford them a pro- 
per education, we have, upon mature deliberation, 
reſolved to found and eftabliſh a honſe and communi. 
22 wherein a conſiderable number of young girls, de- 

ended from noble families, and particularly ſuch 
whoſe fathers have died in our ſervice, or are at pre- 
ſent „ in it, may be maintained and brought 


1 
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in this community, in the principles of true pi 
bf ſolid virtue, and receive duch — education 11 
ſuit their birth and ſex, according to the ſtate in which 
it may pleaſe God to place them; ſo that after being 
well brought up in this community, thoſe who leave 
it may carry into every province of our kingdom ex- 
amples of modeſty and virtue, and contribute to the 
happineſs of families, which they enter by marriage, 
or to the edification of religious houſes, in which they 
chuſe to conſecrate themſelves to the ſervice of God, 
for which purpoſe we have cauſed to be built the houſe 

/ OT OTT 
The firlt article eſtabliſhed * fix and thirty ladies, 
whoſe number was not to, be. augmented, and who 
were to be choſen from among the two hundred and 
fifty young girls. of noble extraction, of which the 
number is not expreſly limited: the nominatioh of 
whom is, in the third article, reſerved to the kings of 
France, who never choſe: any but ſuch as can prove 
four deſcents of nobility... This is required * on the 
18 ſide, becauſe of the many improper alliances. 
zut the young lady who is preſented muſt be able to 
prove exactly the four deſcents from the father, by ori- 
ginal writings, no collated copies being admitted, _ 
By the fourth article the young ladies cannot be 
provided with yacant places; if they are not full ſeven 
years of age; or if they exceed twelve; and they are 
ta ſtay in the community till they are twenty years | 


age. An tf 5 5 5 mo 207 ' Fog" 8 
$ By the ſeventh article the community is impowered 
to ſend back any of the young ladies to their relations 
when it ſhall judge proper, and the relations and guar- 
dians may take them out of the houſe when they 

leaſe. By this article it is alſo. provided that the la- 
dies, the daughters of the nobleſl;, and the lay ſiſters 
ſhall be received into the community gratis, and all 

reſents or gratuities offered with them expreſly pro- 

ibited. - The 
The king has made an alteration in this article, 
and permits as many lay ſiſters as ladies of the choir 
to the number of eighty perſons, | 


* — 
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The eighth and ninth articles endow the community 
with the houſe, lands, and lordſhip of Saint-Cyr, the 
revenue of the abbey of Saint Denis, which had been 
already given by a brevet of the ſecond of May, and 
which at that time amounted to a hundred and four- 
teen thouſand livres, and fifty thouſand livres a year, 
taken upon the domains of the diftri& of Paris, till a 
fund for this annual ſum was ſettled. © Lands to the 
value of . twenty thouſand ſeven hundred and 
livres were ſtill wanting for the ſupport of the com- 
- munity. i 
By we tenth article, the houſe was expreſly forbid 
toreceive for the future any augmentation, of its reve- 
nue of what nature ſoever, except from the kings and 
queens of France, or from madame de Maintenon. 
By the twelfth article, the money remaining in the 
treaſury was to be employed in giving portions to the 
daughters of the nobleſſe who married from the com- 
munity, and when theſe funds were not ſufficient, mo- 
ney was to be paid out of the royal treaſury to con- 
ridits to their portions : thoſe who choſe a cloiſtral 
life were to be received gratis into the royal abbeys, 
to which the king has the right of nomination,  _ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
© Formalities. 


= Xx . 


T* HE monks of Saint Denis murmured at theſe - 
diſpoſitions, by which the privileges of an ab- 
bey were violated, whom the names, they ſaid, of ſo 
many monarchs who were buried there, ought to 
have made ſacred. The public thought, that it Was en- 
tering into the views of the bene factors of the church, 
to conſecrate to the education of youth, thoſe reve: 
nues, which the corruption of the age had perverted 
to he luxury of a court abbe, or the gluttony of idle 
MONKS, 7 | i 36 | 18471 
Tbe court of Rome, which, to preſerve its rights, 
ſells to princes the privilege of doing good, claimed a 
great indemnification for the extinction of: the ' abbey 


e 
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of Saint Denis . Antony Arnauld, who was a great 
admirer of the new eſtabliſhment, although father de 
la Chaiſe had earneſtly recommended it, wrote long 
letters in ridicule of the pope's avarice : after many 
debates the king granted twenty-five thouſand crowns, 
and then Innocent the twelfth gave a bull in which he 
declares, that he made a free + gift of the revenue of 
the abbey of Saint Denis to the community of Saint 
Lewis, r 
The biſhop of Chartres declared by an ordinance, 
that it was the king's will and his, that madame de 
Maintenon ſhould be perpetual ſuperiour of this com- 
munity, as well for ſpiritual as temporal affairs. The 
ladies ſent her a gold croſs, adorned with flowers de 
lis, and theſe two verſes of Racine engraved on it: 


Ell oft notre guide fidelle * 
Notre frliciti vient d elle. 
HBehold our faithful guide, 
© Whence all our bliſs and pride.” FErynixsTox. 
An ingenious alluſion to the croſs, and to her who was 
to wear it. | 
The king gave her a brevet, by which he inveſted 
her with the rights, honours, and prerogatives of 
foundreſs of Saint-Cyr. Madame de Maintenon 
thought it her duty to refuſe theſe titles, but the kin 
and her friends repreſenting to her that they ſignifi 
nothing more, than that ſhe Pad patronized the founda- 
tion of Saint-Cyr, and conducted it in the beginni 
ſhe lamjveX whatever titles they choſe to Hun, pay 
A certain abbe having filled a ſermon with her praiſes, 
ſhe intreated him to ſuppreſs them all ; the preacher 
told her, that thoſe praiſes would inſpire her children 
of Saint-Cyr, with an emulation to virtue and piety : 
If you think fo, ſhe replied, praiſe me as much as 


© you pleaſe,” 
e She 


. is 
* The king's brevet for uniting the revenue of this 
abbey to the houſe of Saint Lewis, is dated May ad, 


1686. | 
+ The court of Rome demanded one hundred and 


eighty thouſand livres, 


ww 
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She was named in the letters “ patent, notwith- 
ſtanding her intreaties to the contrary, but prevailed 
upon the king not to infiſt by 299 her effigies in the me- 
dal. - In this piece is rep 
Cyr, 8 to .their different ages. The profeſt 
ladies have a kind of veil upon their heads, and a 


mantle over their habits. Piety is there repreſented, - 


under the figure of a graceful woman veiled, who pre- 
ſides over this holy community, with this legend : 
C. C. C. Puelle nobiles Sanciriane. | 


The king neglected no ceremony, no act of kind- 


neſs which could give encouragement to the houſe for 
the preſent, or diſtinction for the future, He went 
to Noiſy, and there in the preſence of the whole com- 
munity, ſpoke thus to madame de Brinon ; © I do not 
doubt your judgment, madam, and your candour in 
* chooſing proper perſons to compoſe this new inſtitu- 
* tion ; it was undertaken only for the glory of God, 
and the relief of my nobleſſe. My motives in found- 
ing it were pure and diſintereſted, let it be govern- 
ed by the ſame.” 

Madame de Maintenon taking counſel only of her 
eſteem, her gratitude and the preſent ſtate. of Saint- 
Cyr, made madame de Brinon perpetual ſuperiour. In 
her favour ſhe broke through an article in the edict of 
creation, by which it is required that the ſuperiour 
ſhould be elected by the community, and changed once 
in three years. The youth of the perſons who form- 
ed the new inſtitution, ſeemed to juſtify the diſtinction 

ſhe had made; but it is dangerous to ſet aſide regulati- 
ons on any occaſion, it is more ſo, when they re- 
late to eſſential matters, and the worſt conſequen- 
ces may be apprehended when this is done in the be- 
ginning of an eſtabliſhment : madame de Maintenon 
was convinced of this truth too late. 


— 


_ © It is obſervable that ſhe is there called madame de 
Maintenon ; according to the ſtile of chancery ſhe 
ſhould have been called the /ady of Maintenon. 

+ A round number was named, becauſe, tho? there 
were but 250 young ladies, there were 36 profeſt, moſt 
of them ſo young, that the word Puellæ ſuited them. 

Vo. IL H CHAP. 


u 
ented the ladies of Saint- 
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| CHAPTER XXXIII. 


The firft Regulations. 
LACES in Saint-Cyr were ſolicited with the 
| eateſt ardor from the moſt diſtant parts of the 
Ning om, and proofs of noble deſcent were ſought for 
with the utmoſt diligence and exaQneſs. Already more 
than a hundred young ladies had given in their certift- 
cates of four deſcents from nobleſſe, till the proofs 
they were obliged to produce could be finiſhed : many 
of them produced eighteen deſcents. Madame de 
Maintenon did not require theſe proofs of thpſe who 


were already at Noiſy, but the was extremely exact 


with regard to all who afterwards were received into 
Saint-Cyr. Among the crowd of candidates ſhe al- 
ways preferred thoſe who were moſt diſtreſſed, and 
leaſt recommended. : 
She required that the candidates ſhould produce a 


certificate of their poverty, ſigned by the biſhop of 


their dioceſe, or by his grand vicars. This regulati- 
on is often eluded: a gentleman is always confidered 
as poor: perhaps the ſenſe of the word poverty is yet 
to be determined: benefactions deſtined for the uſe 
of the indigent nobleſſe, ought not to be the prey of 
avaritious wealth. | 

It was alſo ſettled, that the young ladies ſhould be 
viſited and examined before they were admitted, and 
ſuch as were found to have any defect either of body 
or mind, ſhould be rejected: an excellent precaution, 
by which the effects of contagious faults of conſtitu- 
tion and temper are prevented. Compaſſion con- 
demned it at firſt, a more reaſonable compaſſion ap- 
proved it. 

The king defirous to give this community eve 
mark of honour and diſtinction, permitted it his li- 
veries for ever. It now wanted nothing but a coat of 
arms. Madame de Maintenon propoſed a croſs low- 
ered, with a royal crown over it, ſtrewed at the three 
ends with flowers de lis. 

The young ladies were dreſſed uniformly. They 
wore a gown and petticoat of brown crape of Mans. 


1 
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In Summer theit under petticbats were of raw linen, 
in winter red bays, their head-dreſs was a white quilt- 
ed cap, with ſeveral cows of plaits before, and tied 
up with ribbons of the ſame colour with the claſs 
the belonged to. | 

They were now removed from Noi. 15 The ladies 
ud novices came firſt to Saint-C ey were pre- 
ceded by the corps af Saint Ca ide, 1 1 by ec- 
clefiaftics, who depoſited it in the church with Me * 
veneration due to the relicks of holy martyrs. 
On the day of 45 tranſlation, the e 
compleat, except the profeſt, to whom ſo Ape 
eminent virtue were joined. 
When they entered their ſeveral" apartments, they 
found them compleatly furniſhed, evety thing neu- 
ſimple, yer in an elegant taſte. This aſtoniſhing order, 
amidft bo eat a variety, ſeemed to partake of the fa- 
bulous deſcriptions in romances. They thought them- 
ſelves in an inchanted palace, they were never ſatisfied 
with ſeeing and admiring ſo many new yet uniform 
beauties. 

The king afterwards a ppolnted a council to examine 

ny year the affairs, and ſettle the accounts” of the 
houſe, and madame de Maintenon appointed Manſeau, 
who ſerved her as equerry 2 8 and Lo was 
a man of t experience an > to rin 
tend the Expences of the houſe. N * | 


/ "CHAPTER XXXIV, 

W ON © Madame'd: Brinon. I'W 
G\ thy 4:0 became; ſoon a; ſource of 050 140 
uneaſineſs to madame de Maintenon. Great 

was done there, but © rom faults were committed, 
young ladies were educated with care, but the * 5 
were weakly conducted. The ſuperiour pate every | 


talent, b ut that of, A4. de . well. Madame de Br 
non ik the wor ſtudied the fo thers of 


the church, the 8 but ſhe knew only. the theory 
of her ſtation. r temper was unequal, raſh, im- 


perious, prodigal, — of fame, and greedy of 
riches. 


H z Madame | 
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Madame de Maintenon thought ſhe had been cured 
of her failings, and the ſolid wiſdom ſhe diſplayed in 
her converſation, gave her a high idea of the greatneſs 
of her mind, and her Capacity for the government of 
a religious community. She loaded her with honours, 
which inſtead- of binding her to the new inſtitution, 
leſſened her attention to it, by giving her a taſte for 
the world. In the-choice of novices, madame de Bri- 
non would be directed Dy ejudices very dangerous 
for the houſe : among = who offered themſelves, 
ſhe always fixed upon ſuch as had the good fortune to 
pleaſe her, and ſhe was very ſubject to unjuſt averſi- 
ons. Madame de Maintenon expected that the ſupe- 
riour of a community-ſhould be wholly diſintereſted. 
Manſeau had orders to reſtrain the faviſh diſpoſiti- 
on of madame de Brinon, and to correct ſuch little er- 
rors as were committed through her caprices : thus the 
ſuperiour was controled without knowing ſhe was ſo. 
. Confined now to ſpiritual affairs, ſhe inſtructed the pro- 
feſt and the novices every day in the duties of religion, 
and on Sundays ſhe gave them lectures upon the epiſtles 
and the goſpels, in which her eloquence was ſo much 
admired, that even foreigners.came to the grate of the 
choir to hear er -. 2 
Madame de Maintenon treated her with the higheſt 
reſpect; ſhe was continually loading her with preſents, 
vented even her wiſhes, nothing was omitted that 
could give her conſequence ; ſhe was conſidered as a 
kind of favourite at court, the king never went to 
Saint-Cyr, without ſhewing the kindeſt attention to 
E her reputation increaſed, and her poſt 
me a dignity to be en vied by ladies of the moſt 
illuſtrious families who had devoted themſelves to a 
religious life; ſhe was looked upon as a moſt extraor- 
dinary genius; people came from all parts to hear her 
lectures, which were called expohtions of the goſpels; 
the courtiers maintained, that in eloquence ſhe equalled 
Bourdaloue ; the eccleſiaſtics were jealous of her abili- 
ties and her fame ; they diſapproved of the benediQion 
ſhe you the community with the air of a biſhop, and 


ſhe diſcontinued it. } ; 
| Although 
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Although ſhe found ſufficient employment in ſpiri- 
tual affairs, yet ſhe was offended a: being diſpenſed 
with in temporals, and diſcovered that ſhe was fo : her 
furniture, her manners, her ſentiments, were more 
ſuitable to an abbeſs than a nun, who: ought to govern 
by the force of example. The king one day making a 
viſit to Saint-Cyr, whifpered ſome words in her ear: 
this familiarity almoſt turned her head, the now treat- 
ed the ladies with inſolence, and they never approach- 
ed her without trembling. _ | f | 

Madame de Maintenon made ſeveral uſeful regulati- 
ons, in which ſhe always conſulted madame de Brinon, 
but their ſentiments were generally very different. In 
one was ſeen an exalted mind, an humble deportment, 
a prudent economy, great attention to-the education of 
the young ladies, that inward recolleQion ſo neceſſary 
to all chriſtians, and that affability which made her re- 
r by the community as its common mother. In 
e other appeared a thouſand ſhining qualities, but 


mixed with great pride and Lena a haughty 
reſerve, which made it difficult to get acceſs to her, and 
which rendered her ſociety diſagreeable, — — 
to pleaſure, a taſte for vanity, a violent paſſion for no- 
velties of all kinds. This oppoſition of character, laid 
the ladies of Saint-Cyr under great reſtraint, who were 
equally deſirous to pleaſe her who had inſtituted, and 
her who governed them, 11 52: w- bis auen R 
Madame de Maintenon finding herſelf 22 
contradicted by madame de Btinon, declated her ſen- 
timents fteely to ſome of her friends upon the incon · 
veniencies that muſt neceſſarily ariſe from this conflict 
of authority: ſhe would have abandoned her work if 
charity had permitted her. Madame de Brinon in 
every debate took advantage of her title of ſuperiour, 
and the rights annexed to that title by the regulations 
of the community. Madame de Maintenon was too 
modeſt to ſpeak of her own, and too gentle to en- 
force them. In order to give more weight to her ad- 
vice, ſhe went every day to Saint-Cyr to conjure the 
ſuperiour, to do what he was intitled to expect from 
her obedience. 
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Madame de Brinon having been accuſtomed to a life 
of freedom, with difficulty ſubmitted to the regularity 
of a cloiſter, which the preſence of madame de Main- 
tenon obliged her to. Vet ſhe was every day more 
eſteemed by the court. The princeſſes,” the miniſters, 
the cardinals were her friends, her friendſhip courted, 
and almoſt her protection ſolicited. Madame de Main- 
tenon authoriſed the reſpect of the publick for her. At 
church, in the garden, in the refectory, ſhe always 
gave her precedence, which madame de Brinon ac- 
cepted with a careleſneſs that aſtoniſhed all who ob- 
ſerved it. | | | T* 
 Saint-Cyr ſeemed to be the reſidence of peace and 
joy, yet diſcord was there: madame de Brinon had ſet 
one part of the community againſt the other. The 
profeſt complained * to madame de Maintenon, who 
was greatly ſhocked, but deferred till another time an 
anſwer to their complaints : when the court went to 
Fontainbleau, ſhe took meaſures for maintaining good 
order in the community during her abſence. - 
Madame de Brinon, was ſeized with a dangerous 
illneſs: madame de Maintenon forgot all her faults, 
and was greatly afflicted :\ ſhe ſent Fagon to her, and 
ſettled couriers upon the road to inform her every hour 
of the ſtate of her health: when the was a little re- 
covered the king made her a viſit : this favour com- 
ay her intoxication, and drew on her ruin : her 
ealth returned, and with it her caprice and her in- 
2 infupportable, ſome eceleſiaſtick 
Her conduQ in ſupportable, ſome eccleſiaſticks 
of diſtinction r to her. The biſhop of 
Chartres was at length ſent to Saint-Cyr. She could 
not be perſuaded to alter her ſentiments, and always ob- 
jected to the regulations. Madame de Maintenon tired 
out with her obſtinacy, was upon the point of leav- 
ing all to her management, but her confeſſors re- 
monſtrated to her that all would be loſt : they allow- 
ed that madame de Brinon was wiſe, learned, eloquent, 
and better qualified to inſtruct the community, than 
any other ' perſon, but that ſhe loved power, liberty 
and grandeur more than ſuited her ſtate ; _— de 
in- 
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Maintenon was prevailed upon to continue her cares, 
ſtill ſoothing madame de Brinon with all thoſe little 
attentions which ſhe thought could give her pleaſure, 
and carefully avoiding eyery thing that could offend 
he 0 | WW 


r. c | 
Madame de Brinon under pretence of ill health, 
-went to ſee her relations in the Vexin, and ſhewed the 
ladies of Saint-Lewis that they were capable of govern- 
ing themſelves. 2+ 
At her return, ſhe declared that her fat and hee” © 
florid complexion were not natural, and that the wa- 
ters of Bourbon could alone reſtore her to a good ſtate. 
of health. She would not wait for a regular permiſſion 
from the biſhop, but ſet out for Paris with mademoi- 
ſelle de Blair her niece. In Bourbonnois, extraordi- 
nary honours were paid her : ſhe had two coaches of 
her own, and often four in her train : ſhe was pre- 
ceded by a man who had the care of preparing her 
lodgings : the great towns ſent deputations to compli- 
ment her: the villages were under arms: at church her 
knees always reſted upon a cuſhion of velvet. Theſe 
honours which madame de Maintenon received'with 
a graceful confuſion, madame de Brinon ſupported with 
an air as majeſtick, as if ſhe had been born to a throne. 
During her ſtay at Bourbon ſhe ingroſſed all the ho- 
mage, regulated all the amuſements ; every one was 
ſolicitous to pleaſe her : entertainments were made for 
her, rich gifts preſented to her, petitions humbly of- 
fered. The nobleſt families in the province accom- 
panied her. The court was informed of every parti- 
cular relating to this pompous journey, and laughed at 
it: the king was ſhocked, and madame de Maintenon, 
upon whom all the ridicule of this conduct fell, re- 
gretted it in ſilence. : 
In the mean time, all was peace at Saint-Cyr, the 
moſt exact order was. eſtabliſhed, the rules of a cloiſtral 
life more ſtrictly obſerved, the ladies entered into their 
ſeveral employments, and madame de Maintenon di- 
rected them. Her departure for Fontainbleau interrupt- 
ed their joy, each of the young ladies wept as if ſhe 
had loſt her mother, . the regulations were A 
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obeyed with ſuch exaQneſs, and peace ſo ſolidly eſtab- 

liſhed, that throughout the whole community nothing 

was ſeen but chearful piety, decent freedom and holy 

friendſhip. The return of Madame de Brinon which 
was daily expected, was all they wanted to compleat. 
their happineſs. | 

Madame de Brinon after ſtaying at Bourbon fix 
weeks, and fifteen days with her relations, ſated with 
the adoration of all the nobility of the country, at 
Jength arrived at Fontainebleau, where the court was 
to continue for ſome days longer, and alighted at the 
hotel des Fermes. Madame de Maintenon ſent to de- 
fire ſhe would dine with her, and preſented her to the 
king, who received her with great complaiſance : the 
next day ſhe went to Paris, where ſhe ftaid a few days 
to recover the fatigue of her journey. Marly was juſt / 
then finiſhed, as was Trianon likewiſe, which had been 
demoliſhed to be rebuilt with the beauty and magni- 
ficence it now appears in. This place was the ſeat of 
pleaſure for the king: he ſettled a private houſhold 
there, under the direQion of Bontems: novelty made 
theſe houſes of pleaſure agreeable to the whole court. 

There it was that Lewis would diveſt himſelf of 
majeſty to introduce as much freedom as the preſence 
of a king could admit of. 

Madame de Brinon intoxicated with her favour at 
court, thought herſelf intitled to part of that reſpect 
which was paid by Bontems to madame de Maintenon, 
and wrote to acquaint him that ſhe intended to ſee 
Marly: that ſhe expected he would give proper orders 
for her reception, and that after having dined at Mar- 
ly ſhe would viſit Trianon. | 

This ſtyle aſtoniſhed Bontems, it was what the dau- 
phin himſelf did not venture to aſſume, however the 
time preſſed ; Bontems the moſt exact and regular of 
men, not being able to receive the king's orders upon 
this occaſion, obeyed thoſe of madame de Brinon, 
uncertain whether madame de 'Maintenon would ap- 
prove of this ſtep, but very ſure that ſhe could ex- 
cuſe it to the king. All the ſervants were found ready 
at their poſts, and madame de Brinon was —_ at 

inner 
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dianer by the officers of the king, in the ſame man- 
ner as madame de Maintenon or the go Bontems 
did the honours there, as well as at Trianon, whither 
ſhe afterwards went. 

The next day, the behaviour of 1 the ſuperi- 
our, was the only ſubject of converſation at Fontaine- 
bleau : madame de Maintenon laughed as well as the 
reſt, and ſaid that a nun could not know the. conſe- 
quence of ſuch liberties, and that no permiſſion had, 
— aſked for the entertainment thet was made for 

er | 
Madame de Brinon when the —— to Saint-Cyr, 
diſapproved of every thing that had been done, hut 
particularly with what — Fra de Maintenon had di- 
rected: ſne wrote to her at Fontainebleau, and with ſuch 
warmth that ſhe told her in ber letters, that every ac- 
cident, which had happened, and all the ſickneſs at 
preſent in the community, had been occaſioned by the 
regulations eſtabliſhed during her abſence. 
Madame de Maintenon weary of theſe repeated i 
ſults, began at length to think ſeriouſly of delivering 
her community from a ſpirit ſo reſtleſs, and a heart ſo 
ungrateful. She conſulted the wiſeſt and moſt candid 
among her friends: they all adviſed her to remove ma. 
dame de Brinon from Saint-Cyr. She could not with- 
out great concern tear herſelf from a perſon whom the 
bad loved with ſo much tenderneſs, -* but when the 

« publick good is in queſtion, ſaid ſhe, we ought chears 
fully to Kerifice our private affections. The abilities 
of madame de Brinon were neceſſary for the beginning 
of an eſtabliſhment : to hx and confirm it, virtues wers 
ſtill more ſo. 

Mean time the geutleſt methods were uſed to gain 
her, but the ſuperiour was perſuaded that madame de 
Maintenon would tolerate alf de did, and durſt not im- 
portune the king with complaints — ber, leſtthey _ - 
ſhould reflect upon her own judgment: ſhe had like- 8 
wiſe a great dependence = wg the abbe- Gobelin, who "ag 
who thought her abſolute 2 neceſſary to the commu- 
nity, and ſupported by theſe hopes ſhe perſevered in all 
her errors. Madame de Maintenon now treated her 
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with leſs familiarity and kindneſs : madame de Brinon 
laid the blame of this alteration in her behaviour upon 
the ladies of Saint-Lewis: the ſuſpected that during 
her abſence they had complained of her to madame 
Maintenon, and many expreſſions of the deepeſt te- 
ſentment eſcaped her. 


CHAPTER AVV. 
Madame de Brinon is removed from Saint-Cyr. 


1688.] F*OWARDS the end of October the 
| the court returned to Verſailles : madame 
de Brinon who had no ſuſpicion” of her approaching 
misfortune, was ſuffered to (govern the community 
as ſhe pleaſed, becauſe it was determined ſhe ſhould 
not govern it long. Madame de Maintenon told the 
king all that ſhe had carefully concealed from him; 
candidly owned that ſhe had been miſtaken, re 

ſented to him, that after her death Saint-Cyr would be 
the abode of pride, faction and cabal, and that the 
dangerous example of a perpetual ſuperiour in madame 
de Brinon, would hereafter inſpire ſome ambitious 
member of the community, who might ſucceed her, with 
an inclination to pron her authority beyond the limit- 
ed time. The king replied, © I told you, madame, 
* that it was wrong, to violate the laws in favour of 
madame de Brinon.” | 

The marchioneſs de Montchevreuil, the intimate 
friend of madame de Brinon, was ſent to her with a 
letter de catchet, containing an order to quit the houſe 
at a certain hour the next day: ſhe was charged alſo 
with a meſſage from the biſhop, requiring her obedi- 
ence to that order, and a diſcharge from the ſuperi- 
ority. The marchioneſs viſited madame de Brinon in 
her apartment, and after a good deal of preparation 

nounced her ſentence, 

Madame de Brinon who was firmly perſuaded that 
the friendſhip and eſteem of madame de Maintenon for 
her was unalterable, heard this news with an aſtoniſh- 
ment that kept her motionleſs for ſome minutes. She 
wept, ſhe complained, but growing calmer, ſhe in- 
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treated the marchioneſs not to mention her misfortune 
to any perſon in the community: ſhe even concealed 
it from her women, and cauſing her apartment to be 
ſhut up, ſhe employed the reſt of the day in packing 
up her cloaths with an air of ſolicitude and chearful- 
neſs. Madame de Montcheyreuil affured her that the 
community would allow her a penſion of two thouſand 
livres a year. What is that, ſhe replied, to the va- 
* lue of my place?” | 2 
The next day the lady portreſs ſeeing her going, 
cried : * Ah! madame, then you are going to take 
another journey, and we have not had time to grieve, 
© becauſe we have been ignorant of your deſign.” © Ma- 
dame de Brinon embraced her, and told her ſhe would 
not be long abſent : ſhe ordered her coachman to carry 
her to the hotel de Guiſe in Paris, and ſent in her 
name to the dutcheſs of Hanover who was there, with 
whom ſhe had ſome connexion. That princeſs was de- 
lighted with her good fortune, in having a viſit from a 
perſon of the dignity, the merit and great conſideration 
of madame de Brinon, and came immediately with the 
princeſſes her daughters to receive her. 
4 Madame 


— 


I am going to tell you a piece of news which will 
ſurpriſe you. Madame de Brinon the ſoul of Saint- 
Cyr, the intimate friend of madame de Maintenon is no 
longer ſuperiour of the community: ſhe left Saint - Cyr 
four days ago, and is now at the hotel de Guiſe: the 
does not ſeem to be upon ill terms with madame de 
Maintenon, for ſhe ſends every day to enquire after her 
health: this increaſes the curioſity of the publick to 
know the cauſe of her diſgrace. 'Sevyigne's letters, 
December 10, 1688. * gas 

All I know yet concerning madame de Brinon js, 
that the king has given her a penſion of two thouſand 
livres a year. They ſay that ſhe intends to go to Saint- 
Antoine; ſhe preached extremely well, and that you 
know, there is the good Gobelin in her place, who, 
to fill it, and that which he has already will be ob- 
liged to preach all day. Sevigne's letters, December 
13, 1688. 6 
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Madame de Maintenon gave out that ill health, 
old age, and a fondneſs for ſolitude had induced ma- 
dame de Brinon to retire from Saint- Cyr. The 
ladies of Saint-Lewis rejoiced at it, but the young 
ladies wept exceſſively. The day after the ſuperi- 
our's departure madame de Maintenon went to Saint- 
Ger and aſſembling the community thus ſpoke to 
em. | 

The great progreſs you have made in piety, has 
"0 —.— eat * to eſtabliſh in this houſe thoſe ſtrict 
rules, which you deſire with ſuch ardour yourſelves. 
I feared, and you are convinced my fears were but 
too well grounded, that madame de Brinon would 
not enter with zeal enough into this deſign. I have 
not been able to remove her without doing great 
violence to myſelf; I eſteem her, I love her ſtill, I 1 
am grieved that I no longer ſee her amongſt you, 
but when your happineſs was in danger, I balanced 
no more, and I ſhall be always ready to ſacrifice to 
it my inclinations and my friends. Every one is 
greateſt in their own particular talents : your ſupe- 
riour was admirable for forming wiſe regulations, 
but. ſhe has not appeared to the king to be proper 
for maintaining the obſervance of them. Beſides 
am defirous of ſeeing while I am yet alive, how this 
houſe will be governed by a ſuperiour drawn from 
its own boſom : madame de Brinon accuſtomed to 
uncontroled dominion, would have oppoſed this tri- 
al : I was willing to ſpare you, my children, the in- 
conveniencies of a perpetual ſuperiour, and madame 
de Brinon the mortification of an equal.” 

The whole community ſubmitted without mur- 
muring to the government of madame de Loubert, 
who had been next in authority to madame de Bri- 
non, and whoſe gentleneſs, prudence and humility, re- 
paired and obliterated. the errors of her whom ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded, 

Madame de Brinon who did not know that madame 
de Maintenon, although the was the tendereſt, the 


moſt compaſſionate of women, was alſo the moſt firm, 
[ declared 
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declared her ſituation to the dutcheſs of Hanover, who 
in repeated letters ſolicited her to reſtore madame de 
Brinon to her place, Madame de Maintenon was ſo 
far from yielding to the intreaties of the princeſs, that 
ſhe required of madame de Brinon a' reſignation in 
form, which the other inſtantly complied with.“ Find- 
ing her ſentence irrevocable, and obſerving the kind- 
of the dutcheſs of Hanover to be daily 2 
ſhe attempted to retire into ſome convent at Paris, but 
all proving inſu le, ſhe went to Maubuiſſon, 
where ſhe ſettled herſelf more agreeably, and without 
any dependence upon the community. She there en- 
' tered into a tender correſ ace with, palate 
Maintenon, who by a thouſand inſtances of reſpect: 
eſteem, conſoled her for her diſgrace. She died at 
Maubuiſſon, regretting the world, Saint-Cyrand life. 
Madame de Maintenon no longer oppoſed by inſo- 
lent authority, made regulations more uſeful and more 
tri, notwithſtanding the murmurs of ſome who had 
favoured the views of the late ſuperiour. The houſe 
now enjoyed a calm, which till then it had known 
only in idea: madame de Maintenon went thither every 
day : madame de la Maiſonfort, who from her infancy 
had been canoneſs of Pouſfay, was received into it : 
ſhe was greatly reſpected at court, and had all that 
fervor of devotion which perſons generally have, who 
by great afflictions are called to God. The king had 
iven her lands worth two thouſand crowns a year:; 
he had refuſed ſeveral advantageous matches, and 
equalled madame de Brinon in wit and in obſtinacy, 
but ſurpaſſed her in virtue. 5 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

The utility of Saint-Cyr. = 
QUETTH was from its beginning expoſed to 
th 


calumny. The king often went there, and wi 
very few attendants. It was therefore reported, that. 
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madame de Maintenon had founded this conpanſey 
9 to diſengage him from the marchio 
de Monteſpan, and in the view of ſo many young 
beauties, improved by a liberal education, to offer him 
pleaſures well calculated to awaken the paſſions of a 
man accuſtomed to all, and with all diſguſted. _ 
Although this conjeAure- ſhould not be refuted by 
the conduct and character of madame de Maintenon, 
ſo uniformly, and ſteadily maintained during her whole 
life, it would be by the date of theſe two events : 
madame de Monteſpan was quitted for ever in 1680, 
and Saint-Cyr was not built till 1686. | | 
The publick ventured to report what it durſt not 
even believe, for was it poſſible to believe that Saint- 
Cyr was a 3 for the king? however, we may 
read in more than twenty volumes, that the duke de 
Roquelaure married mademoiſelle de Laval, who was 
educated at Saint-Cyr, and ſo much beloved by the 
king, that he created her huſband a duke and peer of 
France: An abſurd and ridiculous calumny, mademoi- 
ſelle de Laval was never at . She was maid 
of honour in 1680 to the princeſs of Bavaria, firſt 
wife to the dauphin, and married Biran duke de Ro- 
ee in 1683, three years before Saint-Cyr was 

unded. 8 

Was madame de Maintenon, it will be aſked, ac- 

uainted with theſe ſhocking flanders ? Yes, ſhe knew 
: racy and deſpiſed them. They fell inſenſibly, and 
never- gained any credit, but in foreign countries, 
where they were at laſt depoſited in the meaneft and 
moſt ridiculous of libels, intitled, The amours of ma- 
dame de Majntenon. * There Lewis XIV. was repre- 
ſented entring Saint-Cyr, a, hundred beauties — 
in review before him, throwing his handkerchief to 
the faireſt, and attending the laſt evening prayers to 
expiate this ſin, like that prince who every day de- 
bauched a nun, and had his confeſſor waiting at the 


door to abſolve him. 

715 0 Madame 
Printed in Holland by Peter Marteau, in the 
year 1694. | 
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Madame de Maintenon's enemies were enraged at 
the fame ſhe by this foundation; moſt of 
them attributed to prudential views, 4 work which 
charity only had ſaggeſted/ Ie was an "they 
ſaid, which ſhe ſecured to herſelf, if ſhe ſhould hap- 
pen to be diſgraced at court. ke "diſtribution of 
places made her Friends and l Hependants: the effaced 

e ſtains of her paſt couduct by . 
of a foundreſs: Ly could not be-a queen, ſhe would 
at leaſt be a Saint: and a thouſand other ' abſurd cen- 
| ſures were ted, which none but weak and 
wicked think probablle 06 007 

Madame de Maintenon'evald'only fall by the death 
of the king, and even in that fall ſhe muſt neceſfarily 
be ſtill great: ſhe was ſo little ſolicitbus to conciliate 
the friendſhip of particular families, that ſhe leſt to 
father de la Chaiſe the nomination of the young la- 
dies, as well to avoid the acknowledgements due to 
ſuch a benefit, as the murmurs which a refuſal always 
occaſioned: ſure of the rectitude of her intentions, 
doubtful of her judgment. 8 4 nt. 6 aid 0 
Such as could neither miſlake the motives, nor 
blame the execution of the ſcheme attacked the ſolidity 
of it. Much better inſtitutions, ſay they, have dege- 
« nerated; and Saint-Cyr which now that we are all 
_ religious, is the reſidence of virtue and piety, may, 
without looking too far forward; be the 
Jof impiety and vice: for can it be ſuf that 
an "tires hundred young girls, in the neighbourbood of 

a gay and — court, ſhould 5 ſeduction, 
- „ enpectall) when the king's authority does not enforce 
the obſervation of the rules? It is not reaſonable to 
* believe that young men and young women can be ſo 
near each other, without thinking il, and practiſing 

= it likewiſe.” | : UI Olm 

Such is the opinion of madame de u ier and 
thus it is that the beſt eſtabliſhments are always con- 
demned among the French: one would imagine that 
it is the ck rticular character of our nation, to love 
EE: ities, to defire them with ardor, and to 
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blame them when they are founded. Lewis XIV. has 
done greater things than the hoſpital for invalids, and 
the community of Saint-Cyr, but he has never done 
is ſucceſſor has imitated his benevolence, by foun- 

ding that military ſchool, in which five hundred noble 
rr 
idleneſs and luxury 


Madame de Muintenon formed the ſcheme herſelf, 


ſhe conſulted only her own. heart, and did not know 
till after it was executed, that the \great Ximenks, had 
formed ſuch another in Spain, 
The immortal rector of Saint-Sulpice, to whom 
Paris owes ſo many benefits, which Paris has ſo ill 
acknowledged; has copied in little, the eſtabliſhment 
of 222 by founding the community of the in- 
fant Jeſus, in which thirty young girls of condition 
are educated in virtue and piety. "I 

Ximenes, Lewis the fourteenth, Maintenon, Lewis 
the fifteenth, Languet, all the exalted. ſouls of every 
age, and every rank, reſemble each other, have the 
ſame ideas of publick good, and ſeem nine to 
purſue the ſame end. 

It has been. propoſed, that Saint-Cyr ſhould ſend 
colonies into the provinces, that the nobleſſe might be 
more generally 'relieved. Madame de Maintenon's 
plan cannot be too much extended. The ſtate cqun- 
tries would readily aſſiſt an eſtabliſhment ſo uſeful, 
and funds might be raiſed upon church lands, which 
by being thus applied, would fulfil the intentions of 
the donors. 

The woman, who now ſo gloriouſly ſhares the 
throne of Chriſtina, thooght ſhe could not give Sweden 
a more convincing proof of her affection for the no- 
bility, than by projecting a foundation upon the 
model of Saint. Cyr. She conſidered the plan of it 
with emulation, and renounced it with regret ; her 
f — 


= The ſtate countries are the provinces where I.. 
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revenues had bounds, her knew none; how- 
ever ſhe has done all that could be by the 
wife of a king, who is reſtrained by his 
ſenate, and controled by the ſtates of his kingdom. 

How ha 3 the French ! there is no ela- 

bliſhment w {ch better deſerves the ion of the 
nce than that of Saint-Cyr. This is well knew, 
| E entered like a father into all its neceſſities, and 
provided like a king for all its expences. Too jealous | 
of the foundation to ſhare the glory ry of it with any of 
his ſubjects, he decreed that it d receive no bene- 
factions but from the kings and queens of France. 
To ſovereigns only it belongs to L — the nobleſſe, 
who daily ſa — ifice their lives for their ſervice: he did 
not doubt but that his ſucceſſors would complete a work 
he had ſo happily begun : he foreſaw that the piety of 
our queens would make them take delight in improv- 
ing, maintaining, and extending an eſtabliſhment, of 
which more than twelve — families have already 
found the utility. 

Madame de Maintencn had no fears concerning the 
duration of a work, which taking in the whole ſyſtem 
of the ſtate, intereſted every citizen in its proſperity. 
She deſigned to have enlarged the incloſure, to have 
built a country-houſe for it in a purer air, to have 
endowed it with revenues, ſufficient for removing the 
inconveniencies occaſioned by the badneſs of the air, 
and the overflowing of the waters, that her children. 
might acquire that ſtrong and vigorous complexion, 
equally neceſſary in the world, and in the cloiſter, the 
diſorders of the finances and the neceflities of the ſlate 
did not permit her to aſk the king for benefactions 
reſerved for peace and his poſterity. 

The ſucceſſor of Lewis the fourteenth has not diſ- 

appointed his hopes : he has been liberal in his | 
to a houſe ſo dear to our kings, and ſo uſeful to * 
lach A ſum of eighty thouſand livres“ has been 
appropriated to the building of an aquedu® for 


cleaning 


* I wrote this in 1753. 
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cleaning the cellars in the building, and carrying off 

the water with which they were overflowed. | 
Moſt of the young ladies devote themſelves to a 
religious life : one day all the claſs had a vocation for 
the veil, through the perſuaſions of a director who 
thought there could be no ſalvation out of a cloiſ- 
ſter: madame de Maintenon was greatly perplexed, 
ſhe would not blame the biſhop, but ſays the author 
whoſe memoirs I copy, I ſaw what paſſed in her 


She had formed a deſign of taking from each abbey, 
to which the king had a right of nomination, the por- 
tion of a profeſt nun, to be beſtowed by Saint-Cyr, on 
thoſe who quitted the community. This regulation 
would have facilitated the marriazes of the young 
ladies : while madame de Maintenon lived, their alli- , 
ance was greatly ſolicited ; the huſband ef a young 
lady of Saint-Cyr never failed to be promoted to great 
employments, they became farmers general, governors, 
lieutenant-governors : the ladies educated with the 
niceſt care, made them happy in their virtues, and laid 
at leaſt the foundation of their fortune. | | 

It was with this view that the king added ſixty thou 
ſand livres a year to the foundation, and this ſum is 
- Wholly appropriated to portioning the young ladies, 
who all, when they quit the community, have a thouſand 
crowns : this ſum at preſent is not all paid, becauſe a 
great number entering the community at eleven years 
of age, there are above twenty who leave it every 
year, | : 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
The education at Saint-Cyr. 


HE method of education at Saint-Cyr, may be 

a model for all publick colleges. The exerciſes 

are there diſtributed with judgment. The young la- 
dies riſe at fix o'clock, hear maſs at eight, breakfaſt 
at nine, dine at eleven; they read by turns — 
er 
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dinner time, are allowed to play and to divert them- 
ſelves till one, r fix, when the whole 


pleaſure 
of behaving well — by a ribbon, which diſtin- 
guiſhes the moſt meritorious, is all their reward, ſhame 
almoſt the only puniſhment. They are taught to prac- 
tiſe virtue ; they are inſpired with a love for it: the 
| mary of each is conſulted ; they force not nature, but 
rect and improve it. All that they read, hear, or 
ſee, tends to inſpire them with ſentiments becoming 
their birth, and ſuitable to their ſtation. They are 
inſtructed in antient and modern hiſtory, 2 by oh 
muſick and drawing. Their ſtyle is formed by little 
compoſitions ; their memory — — pro- 
vincial pronunciations correded; they give modeſty, 
kmplicity, efulneſs to their manners ; their ſtudies 
are regulat 1 the particular taſte and propenſity of 
each ſcholar, — ws their labour is continued through- 
out the whole day, and all, even to amuſement is in- 
ſtruction, they ſoften the fatigue of ſuch inceſſant 
application by _ and the ys flide rapidly away 
without languor or fatiety. - 
In Saint-Cyr none of thoſe preferences are allowed 
which introduce diſcord and malevolence in ſchools, 
which make ſome hated, and which . 5 diſguſt to 
others; none of thoſe familiarities, Which, by violating 
the ue of decorum, deſtroy the moſt tender friend- 
ſhip. Their talents are cultivated, their beauty blooms 
without care ; they are not taught how to pleaſe, 
but to think of God, to love him, and to ſerve: him. 
Their minds are not contracted by enforcing the 
neceſſity of minute acts of devotion, but filled with 
noble principles, with chriſtian and with moral vir- 
tues, 


All 
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All imaginable care is taken to preſerve their health, 
and when they are ſick, ſuch tender folicitude, ſuch 
exact attention is ſhewn them, as leave them no cauſe 
to neglect the paternal houſe, and make them love 
their infirmary. | TL 

The ladies fulfil their. vow of inſtruction with ex- 
treme application and ſuperiour capacity. In no other 
religious houſe can be found ſo muck piety, wit and 
ſolid ſenſe united : qualities due to madame de Main- 
tenon, who, to inſtruct the miſtreſſes of the claſſes in 
their duty, ſubmitted to become one herſelf, and dur- 
ing two years, regularly performed all the-ofices'of 
one. From that time the moſt exact order has been 
conſtantly maintained, and two hundred and fifty 


young ladies are governed by the claſſes of black and 


flame-coloured ribbons, | | 
What has greatly contributed to perpetuate the ſyſ- 
tem of education, eſtabliſhed by madame de Maintenon 
in this community, is its happineſs, in being always 
well governed; a happineſs it owes intirely to its foun- 
dreſs, who in the election to all the dignities of the 
houſe, decreed that the votes ſhould be entirely free. 
All the ſuperiour employments are well filled, becauſe 
| thoſe who obey are worthy to command, and thoſe 
who command are ready to obey. Madame de Mornai, 
the 1 of the marquis de Montchevreuil, 
the laſt ſuperiour, poſſeſſed all the virtues of her ſtati- 
on, and all the talents neceſſary for her place. She 
was ſucceeded by madame du Han, the preſent ſupe- 
riour : the qualities of one lady of Saint-Lewis, are 
the qualities of all. | 
Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne was educated there : ma- 
demoiſelle de Blois lived there for ſome weeks, and re- 
ceived confirmation there: the mother of the preſent 
king, while yet a child, paſſed every tueſday and wed- 
* at Saint-Cyr, and always came out more ami- 
able. FR 
A A German princeſs of the Palatine's family, called 
the princeſs of Veldens, was ruined in the deſolation 
of the Palatinate. She knew that if Lewis XIV. had a 
miniſter whoſe temper was cruel, and who always yo 
D 
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the harſheſt counſels, that there was alſo a woman in 
his court, whoſe foul was acceſſible to pity, and who 
loved to relieve the unhappy. This princeſs came to 
France with two of her daughters, and travelled part 
of the way on foot. She brought with her s of 
her being related to the dauphineſs. | 
Madame de Maintenon received and treated them 
with the reſpect, that was ſuitable to their rank, and 
the tenderneſs due to their misfortunes. The youngeſt 
daughter of this princeſs, who was called the princeſs 
Chriſtina, defired to be received into the community 
of Saint-Cyr: ſhe took the habit of the green claſs, and 
died a nun there. The mother had a penſion, and 
this ſpeech from the mouth of the king: There is 
nothing, madame, but the pleaſure of doing you 
* ſervice myſelf, that can ſoften my regret for the diſ- 
* treſſes you have ſuffered unknown to me.” . 
Here, Manſeau interrupted his recital, exclaims, 
How many charitable actions might I relate if ma- 
dame de Maintenon had not buried them in oblivi- 
on; ſome by doing them privately herſelf; others by 
* commanding me never to diſcloſe them! How many 
children, widows, how many whole families have 
been relieved by her! how many young women re- 
« claimed from vice ! how many officers indemnified 
for the refuſals they ſuffered from the miniſters! I 
© ſhould never come to an end, were I permitted to 
« reveal all I know ; but God will not ſuffer ſo many 
good works to be hid, nor let the world want the 
edification of ſo glorious. an example; hiſtory will 
© preſerve ſome of the virtues of this inimitable lady z 
it will declare to poſterity,. that ſhe. made uſe of her 
influence over the king, only to engage him to re- 
lieve the poor, that ſhe never thought of herſelf ; 
© that the veneration of Lewis the Great for her in- 
| © creaſed every day. It will diſcloſe that virtue which 
« I can only admire, nor will, her affeQion for Saint- 
« Cyr remain unnoticed,, nor the good ſhe did there 
© be forgot.“ Here is at leaſt one lady beloved and 
Wks: by her ſervants, | 2 
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Saint-Cyr was her only paſſion ; ſhe would often 
be there at fix o'clock in L that ſhe might 
be preſent at the riſing of the young ladies: would af- 
ſit in combing their hair, ſhe would dreſs them her- 
ſelf, She would attend one claſs through the whole 
day, to obſerve if there was any thing to be corrected, 
and continue this afſiduity till it was perfect: Nothing 
ſeemed laborious, tedious, or dull, that could be ad- 
vantageous to Saint-Cyr, Though wholly preſent to 
any one thing ſhe was engaged in ; yet ſhe ſeemed to 
be in all, and every where. She enobled the meaneſt 
employments by undertaking them herſelf. Sometimes 
ſhe would inſtru the novices, or give leſſons of ſpi- 
rituality to the nuns, which ſurpriſed the moſt myſtical, 
Sometimes in the offices, ſhe recommended diligence 
to the lay-ſiſters by her own example. One day, as 
ſhe was going out of the kitchen to attend a great ce- 
remony, Madame, ſaid one to her, you will not 
* ſmell of muſk.” *© True, ſhe replied, but who will 

« ſuppoſe that it is I?' - 3 
She was particularly ſolicitous to preſerve that purity 
of manners, by which ſhe wiſhed to ſee her communi- 
ty diſtinguiſhed, Madame de Dangeau happening to 
raiſe the beauty of one of the ladies, madame de 
aintenon did not bring her back for five years to 
Saint-Cyr. This lady was the only one 9 them 
who was very handſome : the marquis de Louvois, 
14 ſaw them all aſſembled, exclaimed, * W 
© a prodigious expence to maintain all theſe, yet if 
they were halalivesd, one would not think it too 
rennt oy Shree - gage 5 
The young ladies were watched with the greateſt 
circumſpeCtion, every moment was dedicated to im- 
provement ; ſome of them falling fick through too 
great application. Dodart, a phyſician, tho“ a 
Janſeniſt,” propoſed as a'remedy, to give them the * 
eat 


muſing writings of Pott R6y4l to read. Ah! mo 


©: eur, anſwered madame de Maintenon, with great 
emotion, I would rather that they ſhould die“ 
She required, that her adopted daughters ſhould be 
alike diſintereſted and frugal; that they ſhould be 0 
pable 


NL f'? 
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pable of denying all gratifications to themſelves, con: 
formable to their vow, and be liberal in charities 
agreeable to their duty. One of the rules made by her 
was, that no collations ſhoyld be given in the parlour, 
to any perſon whatſoever. By eſtabliſhing this law, 
ſhe leſſened the number of viſitors, always inconve- 
nient, ſometimes dangerous, and at beſt unprofitable. 
Were it not for this law, Saint-Cyr would become 
an inn. | , | 

The count d'Aubigne dining with father Bourda- 
loue at madame de Maintenon's one day, when the 
father was to preach at Saint-Cyr, Do not depend 
upon a collation, father, ſaid he, Saint-Cyr is the 
© houſe of God, there is neither eating nor drinking 
© there.” Perfection, replied madame de Maintenon, 
© is not to be expected; inſtruction is our merit, our 
defect inhoſpitality.” The poor profited of what the 
relations of three hundred perſons would have devour- 
ed without receiving any advantages from it. 

Pride, of which Saint-Cyr has been ſo often accuſed, 
and at preſent with ſo lied reaſon, infinuated its dan- 
gerous influence BOY. young ladies. Madame de 

aintenon perceived this growing fault, and repreſt it. 
The pupils were employed in meaner offices, and not 
boy at liberty to chooſe their ſtations, they were 
taught to deſpiſe none. She deſired that they might 
be made diligent and induſtrious, but not condemn- 
ed to fatigue ; the beſt leſſon was her own exam- 
ple; ſhe never was a moment idle, not even when 
* king was r 17 4 * The labour of 8 hands 
* ſhe often uſed to ſay, is the penitence God h 
« impoſed" on finful ä | Ow! * * | 

Even her domeſtics worked at particular trades : 
in her anti-chamber, they were always ſeen uſefully 
employed. In thoſe,,of other ladies, the ſervants 
were gaming. Her porter uſed; to quit his. trade to 
-anſwer with civility importunate ſolicitations, ,, Her 
viſitors were never introduced by an inſolent and 
lazy groom of the chamber ; all that were in her 
houſe breathed the love of labour ; the poor and 
the happy, for whom alone het door was opened, 

TIEN 0 
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to the one, through inclination, the other though 
decency, ſaw, when admitted, the firſt lady of the 
court, dictating a letter, and turning the ſpindle with 
an activity, that ſeemed to conſole the former for 
their poverty, and reproach the latter with their 
perpetual idleneſs. 2 | | 
The indolent dutcheſs will laugh at theſe little 
circumſtances ; the uninſtruQtive wit will make me 
ſhare the ridicule he connects with ſuch trifles ; the 
politician, enraged to meet with virtues where he 
flattered himſelf he ſhould find crimes, will throw 
the book away with contempt : but what ſays that 
amiable ſage, to whom I would dedicate it? If I 
were not as well convinced of his exceſſive mode- 
ſty, as of his partial friendſhip ; that man in whom 
all is noble ſimplicity, who is now ſeen cutting down 
the trees of Monteſquieu, and now giving laws to the 
world? Theſe trifles pleaſe him in al women : in the 
wife of Lewis the fourteenth, they will charm him. 
Pride, always mortified, and always reſuming new 
force, ſhewed itſelf under the name of dignity of 
ſentiment, * My children, ſaid madame de Mainte- 
© non, be not vain-glorious : I am ſo enough for 
you.“ She blamed herſelf for all the faults of her 
opted daughters; We were deſirous to have wit, 
© ſaid ſhe, and we have made orators ; devotion, and 
l © we have made quietiſts; modeſty, and we have made 
| , mon ; elevated ſentiments, and pride 1s carried to 
J © exceſs.” 
71 | The young ladies at length became humble by the 
= care that was taken to repreſs their vanity ; they were 
= educated like others; and wit ſo effectually baniſhed, 
that a miſtreſs of a claſs ſaid to madame de Maintenon, 
ge eaſy, madam, the yellow ribbons have not com- 
* mon ſenſe.” 
Her fondneſs for Saint-Cyr increaſed every day; 
the more good ſhe did there, the more ſhe was de- 
firous of doing. Surrounded by all the pleaſures of 
the court, ſhe formed a thouſand pretences to quit 
them. Saint-Cyr relieved her, when fatigued with 
greatneſs ; when oppreſt with languor, here ſhe al- 
3 ways 
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ways found amuſement. © She was not apprehenſive, 
that by leaving the king for a few days, ſhe ſhould' 
find him at her return leſs tender, or leſs reſpectful: 
ſhe had not that reſtleſs curioſity wich givesterrors; 
leſt the clue to all affairs ſhould be loft. She Bated 
the journies to Fontaineblean, becauſe they ſeparated 
her too long from her family; for ſhe often ſaid, ſhe 
had no family but Saint-Cyr. * ns 
When, fays ſhe in a letter to the ſuperiour, when 
© ſhall I ſee myſelf again at that large table, ſurround- 
* ed with all my daughters, where I am more happy 
„than at a royal banquet ?? Among all the verſes 
that witten written in her praiſe, the four worſt were- 
thoſe that pleaſed moſt, becauſe ſhe found Saint-Cyr- 
in them. , 225 1 i | "yt 


Elle woit les honeurs avec indifference ? | 

Son cœur de wains defirs n'eſt jamais combatu © 
Sa maiſon mime de plaiſance n 
eee, IT 


With vain deſires her boſom never beatz 
To vulgar honours ſhe continues cool : 
Her very pleaſure· ſeat * 


Is ſacred virtue's ſchool. | amg 
| ELrninSTONG 

— [079 
CHAPTER XXII. 
Eſther. Athaliah. Racine,” 

| S 1 


LWAYS attentive to the improvement of her 
young daughters, ſhe compoſed converſations, 
which incited them to virtue, cortected their ideas, 
and gave them a habit of ſpeaking gracefully. - Theſe* 
dialogues are extremely ſine, the manner is well fups! 
ported, the ſtyle juſt; clear, and elegant, the ſubect 
diſcuſſed with eaſe and propriety. They have been 
imitated by madame de Glapion, who came very near 
her model; and by monſieur Collo, rector of Chev- 
reuſe, who is greatly inferior to it. 
Vo L. II. * The 
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The young ladies learned them emulouſly, and re- 
peated them with ſo much intelligence and a grace ſo 
natural, that they ſeemed to have been converſations 
that inſtant formed. The king one day paſſing thro' 
the gardens of Saint-Cyr, when the community was 
walking, he deſired them to repeat ſome of thoſe con- 
verſations before him, and was extremely pleaſed with 
them. Thoſe who could not repeat, expreſſed their 
joy at ſeeing the king, by ſinging ſome verſes in his 
praiſe, or by making him little compliments, expreſſive 
of the ſimplicity of their age. 

The ſuperiour had taught them to declaim, and 
they ated among themſelves the tragedies of Marianne, 
Polieucte, Alexander and Iphigenia. Madame de Bri- 
non had written one herſelf, extremely bad indeed, but 
compoſed, learned, and acted in fifteen days. They 
had etected a little theatre in the houſe ; madame de 
Maintenon encouraged theſe amuſements : ſhe thought 
they inſpired them with virtue, and gave elegance to 
their manners, | 

They afterwards acted the tragedy of Andromache ; 
but either becauſe the actreſſes were choſen with great 
judgment, or that they began to aſſume the manners 
of the court, which they ſaw from time to time, .ma- 
dame de Maintenon thought this piece but too well re- 

eſented, and was apprehenſive that this amuſement 
would produce effects contrary to her views. In a 
letter to Racine, the ſays, * Our little girls have lately 
© ated your Andromache, and ſo well, that for the 
© future, they will act no pieces but yours She in- 
treated him to compoſe in his leiſure hours, a kind of 
moral, or hiſtorical poem, but in the manner of a dia- 
logue. It was abſolutely neceſſary, ſhe told him, that 
love ſhould have no place in this work ; that he need 
not be circumſcribed by rules, ſince it would remain 
buried: in, Sajnt-Cyr ; and that it was ſufficient if it in- 
ſtructed and amuſed. the children, for whoſe uſe it was. 

deſigned. 1 

- Racine was greatly perplexed by this letter, devoti- 
on, intereſt, the king, had drawn him from poetry, in 


which he excelled, to throw him into hiſtory, where, 


-- 


Probably 
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bably he painted like a poet, and narrated like acour- 
— He jw very deſirous of pleaſing madame de 
Majntenon, and to deny was not in the power of a 
man, of whom the king had ſaid, when he ſaw him 
with Cavoye, Racine n a courtier, and 
Ca voye a man of wit. But he had a reputation to 
— z his 6m had corrected che falſe taſte of the 
public, and he was terrified at the delicacy he had ai. 
ſelf introduced. 
His maſter, Corneille, after quitting the ſcene, ap- 
peared on it again, only to be hiſſed. Racine, though 
inferior to him, dreaded a greater fall; on the other 
fide, although he had renounced the theatre, he loved 
it ſtill, theJanſeniſts had torn him from it, in ſpite of 
himſelf ; 2 lady more auſtere, more rigid, than they, 
brought him back to his former inclinations. And | 
wir he conſidered the force of his genius, he found 
that it had not been fully diſplayed : he had yet writ- 
ten nothing but Phædra, and Corneille had wrote Ro- 
dogune, and H eraclius, - 
ſpreaux earneſtly intreated him to reſiſt the demon 
of poeſy: this demon pleaded; with more force, and 
— the victory. In the hiſtory of Eſther, Racine 
nd every thing that was neceſſary to pleaſe madame 
de Maintenon, without offending Anthony Arnauld : 
Deſpreaux, when he examined the ſubjeQ, thought it 
ſo well ſuited to the time and place, that he now ex- 
horted his friend to treat it, and to imitate in e 
performance the chorus of the Greek drama. 
Madame de Maintenon was; charmed with the Ge 
28 the hiſtory of Eſther was her own, Moreau com- 
poſed muſic for the chorus: Racine, who was as juſt 
an actor as he was an excellent poet, inſtructed the 
young ladies, and after many trials, found in madame 
de Caylus an admirable Ahaſuerus; and in mademoi- 
ſelle de Glapion a Mordecai, full of fire and expreſſion: 
mademoiſelle de Veillenne had the part of Esther, which 
ſuited with the gracefulneſs of her figure: mademoi- 
ſelle d'Abancourt had that of Haman: mademoiſelle 
de Matſilly that of Zeriſh : and mademoiſelle de 1a 
Maiſon-fort, whom the king. called the agreeable m 
ne 4 
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neſs, had that of Eliza. A ſplendid theatre was erected 
in Saint-Cyr; the dreſſes were magnificent, the deco- 
rations in the moſt elegant taſte. Berin, decorator of 
che repreſentations at court, had the management of 
this. The aGreſſes rehearſed their parts twice before 
the king at Verſailles, | x 1 Wire A © YT213»4 
Feb. 8. 1689.] At the firſt: repreſentations, none 
but the principal officers, who attended the king in 
hunting, were admitted. Racine had made an excellent 
piece, and admirable actreſſes. Madame de Caylus, 
who ſometimes played the part of mademoiſelle de Saint 
Oſmane, and ſometimes that of mademoiſelle de Laſtic, 
peared with inĩimitable grace in the character of Piety 
in the prologue, and afterwards in the part of Ahaſu- 
erus in the play. This innocent company ſeemed 
formed for thoſe pious ſentiments, which have ſince 
ſhocked us in the mouths of comedians. When an 
actreſs happened to be out in her part, Ah! made - 
5 moiſelle, cried Racine, the play is ruined. 
At ſupper the king could talk of nothing, but Eſther, 
The dauphine, the duke of Orleans, all the ptinces de- 
firet| to fee it, and this ſecond repreſentation pleaſed 
more than the fitſt. n 70 ent boainigy 
The prayer of Eſther charmed the whole audience: 
all was grand, all was managed with dignity; the 
chorus was abſolutely perfect ; the prince, fon to the 
duke of Orleans, was moved even to tears, In, the 
firſt ardour of admiration, Eſther was thought ſupetiot 
to Phædra, and the actreſſes to the Raiſins and the 
=. Chammeles. The king told madame de Maintenon 
= | when he came away, that there wanted nothing but 
the ladies of Saint-Lewis, who, fonder of prayer than of 
dramatick repreſentations, were moſt of them at church. 
The third repreſentation was deſigned for | pious 
perſons only, ſuch as father de la Chaiſe, ſome biſhops, 
and twelve or fifteen jeſuits, with whom came madame 
de Miramion, and her moſt diſtinguiſhed devotees. 
Madame de Maintenon was defirous of ſtrengthenin 
her mind againſt the ſcruples which ſhe foreſaw woul 
be raiſed, to day, fad. ſhe, they act only 2 the 
| df | * {aints,” 


pil 
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© ſaints. The ſaints applauded as well as others, and 
wiſhed that all tragedies were like Eſther, * 

The king took the courtiers with him, afterwerdy 
to ſee Eſther, who heartily admired the piece and the 
performers. Madame de Maintenon was teized with 
_ ſolicitations, there was only room fot two hundred 
ſpeRators, and why were two ä gs.” $92 
places. 

A play at a convent — affair of gr cat import 
ance at court; the ſecretaries of ſtate — — b ä 
of the utmoſt conſequence to ſee Eſther: the diſgraced 
miniſter ® was, after having ſeen it, received again 
into favour. Marſhal-d'Eftrees whohad not applaud- 
ed it, juſtified himſelf for his ſilence, as if it had been 
a crime: the court was in tumults, it was thought a 
diſtinguiſhing mark of favour to be permitted to fee 
Eſther, and all were emulous of it. The king made 
a lift, as for the jourhies to Marly; he-entered-firſt and 
ſtood at the door, with the paper in one hand, and 
with the other holding his cane actoſs, as if to fan Aa 
bar, he continued where * who were nmel had 
entered. 

He would not ſuffer ny of hinetaim le cheir 
ſeats ; and himſelf gave an example of modeſty and re- 
ſerve, ſuitable to the place. The lady portreſs was 
very handſome; the — thanked her * her civility, - 
and no one durſt make her a compliment upon her 
beauty. The actreſſes, leſs ſolicitous about their own - 
perſons; than thoſe they were ta tepreſent, tepeated 
behind the fide ſcenes, the Veni Creator, to intereſt 
the Holy-Ghoſt in their ſucceſ. 

However they charmed the ſpectators. The duke de 
Villeroi became 1 in love with madame de 
Caylus, Whoſe huſband was almoſt choaked with ad- 
miration and jealouſy: the marquis de Villette, but ill 
concealed his growing paſſion for mademoiſelle de Mar- 
filly, who made him 5b. and LIES Bolingbroke 
afterwards RE ſo unfort — de 
A1 N 3 4 mah. ts a. Cboiſevif 
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Choiſevil had thirty lovers, one of whom became her 
huſband, The fine large eyes of mademoiſelle de Saint 
Oſmane, her glowing complexion, her inchanting air, 
excited in every breaſt ſentiments which ſince 
She was then ſolicitous to pleaſe no one but madame de 
Maintenon. But mademoiſelle de Glapion, deſtined 
to deſpiſe the world, and to govern Saint-Cyr, entered 
into her part with ſo much judgment, that the aQtreſs 
was forgot, and the audience ſaw only Mordecai. 
The king and queen of England were deſirous of 


ſeeing the new play; the decorations were made more 


magnificent; the actreſſes were covered with jewels, 
and the orcheſtre was formed of the beſt muſicians 
the king had in his ſervice. 

Racine was peculiarly happy in the choice of his ſub- 
Jet ; he imitated the ancients, who in their dramatick * 
pieces introduced the events of their own time. Either 
was a repreſentation of the court and the audience; 
yet without ſtraining incidents, drawn from a book too 
reſpectable to be altered. He pleaſed in ſpite of Ariſ- 
totle's rules, by verifying, as he ſaid himſelf, thoſe 
od had drawn. 

No poet ever had a more brilliant pit. All that Eu- 
rope had moſt great, Verſailles moſt ingenious, Paris 


"moſt elegant, were aſſembled there. He was ſeen up- 


on the theatre with a countenance irradiated with mo- 
deſt joy. Deſpreaux at his fide, ſmoothing his ſevere 
and jealous brow, and enjoying the fame of his friend. 
Madame de Monteſpan and the marquis de 
Louvois, confounded in the croud, ſought them- 
ſelves with their eyes, and found themſelves u 
the ſcene, under the names of 'Vaſhti “ and Ha- 
\ 4 2 man, 


Sans doute on t'a coats la fumenſe diſgrace 
De Valtiere Vaſhti dont j uccupe la place: 
Comment le roi contre elle tnflamme de dipit, 
La chaſſa de ſon trine ainfi que de ſon lit. 
Mai, 2 peut fi-rat effacer la penſee : 
V aſhti regua long-tems dans ſon ame offenſee. The 
. N ; ; 6 
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man, + aſhamed of being ſeen in a place which aimed 
ſo mortifying a ſtroke at them, bluſhed while they _ 
ed in the applauſe. The king and queen of England, 
- pleaſed to find the wy father, who had contributed to 
dethrone them, repreſented as a blind wretch, 'whoſe 
eyes * the devil had blinded. Lewis, a little confuſed 
at the impious complaint of piety, who pleaded with 
God the merit of his punctuality, and an extreme at- 
tention at the holy maſs but charmed to acknowledge 
himſelf in the noble pride of a Perſian king, in his love 
of juſtice, and his tenderneſs for Eſther. 

Madame de Maintenon ſeated on a ſtool at his fide, 
attentive to all bis queſtions, expoſed to the looks of 
the whole audience, ſuſtaining them with modeſt ma- 
jeſty, concealing under a declared ſatisfaction at the 
ſueceſs of her novices, the joy ſhe feſt ſor applications 
ſo obliging. | 
| I 4 The 


: 


— 


* The dire diſgrace thou doubtleſs haſt been told 
* Of haughty Vaſhei, whoſe high place I hold. 
* How the great king, indignant to have wed 
* Debas'd her from his throne, and from his bed, 
* But o'er his heart he no ſuch conqueſt gain : ' 
* Long in that place of torment Vaſhti reign'd.” E. 


+ To M. de Louvois was attributed a hint that had 


given riſe to theſe verſes : | 
11 fpait qu'il me doit tout, &c. 7 
To me he knows his all is due, c. E. 


* Et I enfer couurant tout de ſes woiles funtbres, 

Sur les yeux les plus ſaints @ jeits ſes tenebres. 

Hell with her diſmal veils o'ercafting all, 

On holieſt eyes has made her darkneſs fall. E. 
+ De ta gloire anims lui ſeul de tante de rois, 

ao” any ta querelle & combat pour tes droits, &c. 

* Him only of the kings, lory fires: + 
For thee be arms, — w — aſpires, Cc. 
Baiſer avec reſpect le par vis de tes temples. 

With rev'rence to ſalute thy ſacred courts. 


l 

: 
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4 The triumph of Eſther was her own: ſhe, ſaid 


they, is that Eſther, who drew her days within the 
race preſcribed, who by her virtue alone has captivated 
a n monarch, who in retirement employed her- 
ſelf in cultivating tho/e young and tender flowers which 
foe had tranſplanted, and who, weary of wain honour, 


placed her higheſt glory in humility, Ahaſuerus, ne- 


ver ſpeaks to her of her beauty, and thoſe enchanting 


graces, which Racine could ſo well deſcribe ; his at- 


tention is fixed on qualities more eſtimable : 


Je ne trouve qu en vous je ne ſcai qu'elle grace, 
Qui me charme teujours, & jamais nt me laſſe: 

De Paimable wertue doux & puiſſans attraits. 

In you alone, I muſt a grace admire, 

* Which ever charms me, and can never tire : 

Of lovely virtue, ſweet reſiſtleſs power! E. 


At table he tells her : 


Oni, dos moindres diſcours ont des graces ſecretes : 
e noble pudeur à toute ce que vu fai tes 
Donne un prix que n ont point ni la pourpre ni Lor, &c. 


Les, ſecret ſweets, your ev'ry word purſue : 
A gen'rous bluſh enhancing all you do, 
© Refles a luſtre far above the throne : 


A pomp to purple, or to gold unknown. E:. 


The Jew who loved his ancient brethren, and durſt 


not protect them, was madame de Maintenon, who with 


the gentleſt diſpoſition 1maginable, ſuffered the proteſ- 


tants to be oppreſſed. The perſecuted Jews, were the 


proſcribed huguenots ; and the audience were bold 
enough to applaud this verſe, 
Et le roi trop credule a figne cet Edit. | 
And ſo the cred'lous king the edict ſign'd :* . E. 
And this allo : Bok | 
On peut des plus grandi reis ſurprendre la juſtice. | 
The greateſt, juſteſt kings may be deceived.“ E. 


The arts of adulation had ſo much exaggerated the 
king's attention and vigilance, the great Arnauld had 


been ſo-generally accuſed of inſolence, for having _ 
| | tha 
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that Lewis the Great might be deceived, that this ſimple 
and immutable truth, was looked as an UNCOMMON 
inſtance of preſumption many other applications werte 
made, and many illuſions were diſcovered-in this trage · 
dy, which the author, when he was 2 it, never - 
intended ſhould be there; and which he did nat per: 


ceive till after it Was ritten. 
Feb. 26.] This diverſion continued till lent, which 
came very ſeaſonably, to relieve madame de Maintenon-. 
overwhelmed with glory, fatigue and pleaſure. 
Ihe regulations of Saint · Cyr were not obſerved with - 
leſs" ſtrictneſs, on account of this entertainment: the 
profeſt were as fervent, and as conſtant in their devotiy 
on, as if the play had been repreſented at a hundred 
leagues diſtance: they had a bench in the pit, ſeparated 
from the reſt ; but they ſeldom appeared theke. 
Racine deſired madame de Maintenon's permiſſion to 
dedicate Eſther to her; but, ſhe had ſo little taſte for 
the moſt delicate praiſe, that ſhe intreated- him not to 
mention her, even in the preface. When Eſthet was priat- 
. ed, the charm —— ared cold to the 
reader; many verſes inſipid ; too little action the ſto - 
ry too ſerupulouſly followed ; and the rules of att too 
much neglected. The edition, ſaid the duke de la 
Feuillade, is a bill of review againſt the publick ap- 
Denn en d ee d %. id 
Paris, offended that the court ſhould appropriate this 
entertainment wholly to itſelf, - criticiſed Eſther with 
great ſeverity. The friends of Racine in vain alledged,, 
that this tragedy had pleaſed the niceſt judges in the 
kingdom. At court they replied, there is but one ſuf- 
frage neceſſary, that of. 
are deſirous of pleafing : Why, ſaid: Racine, why was 
I obliged to lay myſelf open to cenſure, why Was l dif 
© ſuaded from becoming a Carthuſian friar ? 1 hould 
have been happier in that ſtate: however a thouſand 
Lewis d'ors conſoled him. ech een 
In the year 1721, the comedians: acted Eſther 
and acted it but once; 1a great geniug concluded 
. , 1 1 gn 792 1 from 
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no more, becauſe it * $a | whoa hs 
chorus; it was a woman who had been deprived of 
her fineſt ornaments. ' Eſther tired the audience becauſe 
it was played by perſons who were not formed for it: 
had it ' repreſented at 'Saint-Cyr, it would have 
excited the ſame fervor of admiration, as it had done 
at firſt : it required that amiable ſimplicity, thoſe un- 
affected voices, thoſe innocent minds for whom Racine 
compoſed it. Eſther, which at the theatre of the 
Fauxbourg Saint-Germain, appeared but an indifferent 
performance, at the theatre of Saint-Cyr is a maſter- 


The impartial publick, adds the ſame author, ſaw 
nothing in it but an unintereſting and (improbable 
* ſtory, a ſtupid prince who had lived fix months with 
© his wife without knowing who ſhe was, who without 
* the leaſt pretence for it, commanded a whole nation 
* to be murdered, and with as little reaſon afterwards 
© hanged his favourite.” | 
Nothing can be more unjuſt than this analyſis of 
Eſther ; the publick ſaw not this, for the publick were 
chriſtiars. In Eſther they were preſented with an in- 
tereſting and miraculous ſtory, from a book admitted 
to have divine authority. They did not examine the 
probability of the action, becauſe what is looked upon 
to be demonſtrated is never examined. Paris, with 
to Eſther, was 1 ſame 382 as 
5 Athens with regard to Iphigenia, w ce was 
+0 ſupplied by a heifer ; or as any other _ piece, 
7 in which, after the action is miraculouſly conducted, the 
| cataſtrophe is wound up miraculouſly hkewiſe. It wa 
ſufficient for the French as well as the Grecians, that a 
play founded upon a religious ſubject was conformable 
to their notions of theology. | | 
However that may be, the king was ſo well pleaſed 
with Eſther, that Rkcine had orders to compoſe another 
piece for the following year. He excuſed himſelf on 
account of the few leiſure hours which the writing his 

jeſty's hiſtory left him. This excuſe was not ad- 
mitted, the real cauſe of the poet's reluQance to obey 
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was the difficulty of finding in the holy hiſtory a ſubje& t 
equally happy. Madame de Sevigne did not think 
it poſſible ; but in the fourth of Kings, Racine 
found an action intereſting, and fruitful h of 
incidents, . to make love, confidants, . and epiſodes 
unneceſſary. The extreme ſimplicity of the ſtory he 
repaired by the elegance of the poetry, and the want of 
ſome great paſſion, by the juſtneſs of the ſentiments, and 
the happy uſe of thoſe ſublime expreſſions with which 
the ſcripture abounds. He read his performance to 
wa de Maintenon, and when he came to this 

verſe: | 85 


Elle flotte, elle beſite, en un mot elle oft femme 22 « 
She wavers, heſitates, is woman ſtill FE, 


She could not help expreſſing ſome little diſpleaſure, 
e 
elf. 

Monſieur Durand, ſuperiour of the emen of 
Saint Lazare, ſhook his head when he 1.7 — 
rehearſed, and declared, that he would write and 
preach againſt this amuſement. The muſician aſſured 

the rigid cenſor, that Athaliah was-a holy piece, and 
oppoſed to his arguments the licence that had been 
given for the theatre at the fair at Saint-Laurent, 
which his ſociety had cauſed to be built for ſcenes leſs 
decent. Fear depreſſed the minds of the novices, and 
made them languid in their taſk: they rehearſed 
Athaliah without taſte ; they learned without emula. 
tion the Jephthah of Boyer, and the abbe Tetu. Ra- 
cine was offended at this coldneſs, and maintained 
that his play was calculated to inſpire virtue. 2 

The miſſionary proved to him, that to be the author 
of a tragedy, however pious it might be, was a crime 
ſufficient to damn him: Racine took his word for it, 
and would have burnt Athaliah as a piece unworthy 
of a good chriſtian, if madame de Maintenon had not 
repreſſed this him: ſo certain it is, that ſometimes 
no one ean be more ridiculous than a man of wit. 

h Hebert, 


. 
* 
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Hebert, rector of Verſailles, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
theſe. innocent“ amuſements at an aſſembly of the 
ladies of charity, which madame de Maintenon regu- 


larly attended: the diſcourſe before the conference, - 


turned upon the tragedy of Eſther. Flattery improved 
upon the praiſes that truth had beſtowed : the rector 
groaned and. impatiently waited for an opportunity to 

eak. Madame de Maintenon, with an air of ſatiſ- 
action, repeated the names of all the religious, who 
had either been ſpectators, or deſired to be ſo. You, 


© monſieur, ſaid ſhe to the rector, are the only one 


© who have not ſeen this piece, but ſhall we not ſee 
« you there ſoon ?* Hebert, only replied by a pro- 
found bow: madame de Maintenon, in anſwering the 
energetick ſilence of the rector, ſaid, © Father, de 
« Chamilly of the oratory, venerable for his years 
and piety, has ſolicited a place in our pit: I would 
have you, purſued ſhe, looking at Hebert, go there 
to day in ſuch good company. I beg you will 
diſpenſe with my obedience, madam, ſaid Hebert, 
and immediately began his exhortation. | 

When it was over, the dutcheſs de Chevreuſe and 
madame de Beauvilliers chid the rector for ſo publickly 
denying to go. Vou have mortified madame de 
* Maintenon extremely, ſaid they, to ſee Eſther is a 
<. favour ſolicited with ardor. You are invited, and 
©. you refuſe with the air of a perſon who diſapproves 
of this amuſement. You will no longer be confided 
in as uſual. You will be thought to carry ſeverity 
of morals to an extravagant length. You will be 
< dreaded as the cenſor of biſhops, and by lofin 
« your intereſt in the court, your zeal will be leſs 
« effetual.* -  - 

My reaſens, interrupted the rector, are not 
founded upon vain and ridiculous ſcruples. I will 
lay them before you, and make madame de Main- 


* tenon judge of them herſelf; if after hearing them, 


* the 


9 Manuſcript memoirs of Hebert biſnop of Agen, 
from page 212, to page 237, 
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* ſhe condemns me, 1 will comply with her requeſt 
and ſee Eſther.” - r 
That very evening he ſaid to ber, You know, 
* madam, the great reſpect I have for you, you alſo 
* know with what, earneſtneſs I declaim in the pulpit 
« againſt theatrical repreſentations. Eſther is not com- 
« prehended in this prohibition.” . Why NN 
rupted madame de Maintenon, do you refuſe to ſee it? 
The people, replied the rector, know no difference 
beween this play and another. If I go, they will be 
guided rather by my actions than my Words. 
. Fhe character of a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt is too deli · 
« cate, too reſpeQable to be ſacrificed to complaiſance ' 
or curioſity. Conſider, madam, conſider, whether it is 
decent for prieſts to be preſent at a play, performed 
by young agreeable women fixed in their view for 
two whole hours? It is expoſing them to temptations; 
many of the courtiers have owned to me, that their 
« paſſions were more raiſed by the fight of theſe young 
girls, with all that amiable ſimplicity in their man- 
ners, than by the moſt alluring arts of the actreſſes: 
* virgin-innocence is a more powerful attractive than 
* the ſtudied graces of proſtituted beauty: vice pro- 
«* fanes every thing that it approaches. WS 
However, ſaid madame de Maintenon to him, 
you do not condemn thoſe amuſements, ſo. advan- 
tageous to youth.” I think, replied be, that they 
ought not to be admitted into any em of good 
education, the great ends of your eſtabliſhment, .ma-» 
dam, is to form your novices to purity of manners, 
Will not this purity be deſtroyed hy expoſing them 
upon a theatre to the eager gazing of the whole court ? 
Will it not baniſh that modeſt ſhame which retains 
them in their duty? Will a young woman be appre- 
henſive of a private interview with a man, after hav- 
ing appeared without confuſion before many ? The 
praiſes, which the ſpeclators laviſh upon the beauty 
and genius of theſe young perſons, ſuggeſts ſentiments 
of pride, and gives. them a defire to pleaſe: even I, 
in the exerciſe of a function which inceſſantly oppoſes 


the paſſions, cannot defend myſelf from a ſecret pride 
' "8" of 


I 


' * 
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g before my ſovereign ; how then ſhould 


chillies re 
* repreſs a vanity ſo natural? - 
© Yet theſe exerciſes, ſaid madame de Maintenon, 
have in all times been authoriſed in colleges : ' * no in- 
ference, replied the rector, can be drawn from thence 
in favour of ſuch exerciſes in the ſchools of girls. 
Boys are deſtined to fill employments which oblige 
them to ſpeak in public: to an eccleſiaſlic, a lawyer, 
a ſoldier, the art of declamation is equally neceſſary. 
Girls are deſigned for retirement ; timidity is in them 
a virtue ; modeſty is their higheſt fame. I do not 
ſpeak of the time waſted in getting their parts, of the 
ideas raiſed by the infinuating charms of verſe, of the 
pride of thoſe who play, of the envy of thoſe who 
are excluded from it, of the lofty airs which they aſſume 
upon the theatre, and which they cannot quit in 
ſociety, and of many other things contrary to the na- 
ture of your eſtabliſhment. Permit me to make one 
obſervation more, all the convents of the kingdom 
have their eyes fixed upon Saint-Cyr. The example 
given by Saint-Cyr will be followed every where. 
They will be weary of acting pious pieces: they will, 
for the future, act profane ones: they will invite the 
laity to theſe repreſentations. The convents now 
inſtead of forming novices, will give actreſſes to the 
ſta * . | 
85 All chis ſeems very reaſonable, ſaid madame de 
Maintenor, but St. Francis du Sales, is not ſo rigid 
as you ; he permits his daughters to repreſent reli- 
jous drimas.* It is true, replied he, but this great 
faint permitted it bat ſeldom, and then only among 
themſelves, and in the inmoſt receſſes of the monaſtery ; 
at the convent of the vifitation they are private amuſe- 
ments; at Saint-Cyr they are public entertainments.” 
Madame de Maintenon was ſtaggered by theſe 
reaſons, but the abbe Gobelin, monſieur Fenelon, 
meſſieurs Tiberge, and Briſacier approved of Efther 
the abbe Deſmarais had not condemned it, and it was 
determined that Athaliah ſhould be ated. The de- 
votees and the wits were alarmed at this news, the 
former through piety, the latter through envy. Ma- 


uf 
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dame de Maintenon was told, that it was indecent to 
. 
ev ince in ngdom, upon a 
and that-Tuch diverſions ſuited. but ill with the idea 
which had been conceived of the eſtabliſhment of 
Saint-Cyr. Anonymous letters were written to her, full 
of malignant fatire, under the appearance of veal for 
religion ; they accuſed Racine of janſeniſm, and aſked 
_ ſhe was deſirous of infecting her houſe with that 
7 : 
The ſanQity of the place, the pious ſubjects of the 
dramas, the manner in which the ſpeRators were in- 
troduced at Saint-Cyr, in the train of the king, juſti- 
fed it ſufficiently ®. She would have deſpiſed theſe 
cenfures, founded upon envy or miſtaken zeal, but 
the arguments of Hebert, ſupported by the abbe Deſ- 
marais, made a great impreſſion upon her. Athaliah 
was acted twice in the dreſſes of Saint-Cyr, in ma- 
dame de Maintenon's a at Verſai before 
the king. The action did not appear leſs intereſting ; 
it even made * wen impreſſion upon the ſpectators, 
than when debaſed by a Jehoſheba covered 9 
an over- acted Athaliah, a high · prieſt, fitter, faid ma- 
dame de Caylus, to imitate the Capucenades of little 
father Honore, than the majeſty of a prophet. ; 
It was only at the ſolicitation of their Britannic ma- 
jeſties, that madame de 2 — naw 
magnificent repreſentation of Athali ather de la 
Chaiſe, Fenelon, and ſeveral other eccleſiaſlics, ſanc- 
tified it by their preſence. Madame de Maintenon 
intreated the biſhop of Chartres to be there. Fenelon, 
his collegue and his friend, could not prevail upon him. 
While Athaliah was acting, the biſhop gave the ladies 
of St. Lewis a diſcourſe upon the deplorable condition 
— 2 who Frm ing —— —— lent in 
uch ſcandalous ures, neceflity of 
akin 2 for their fault, by retirement and 
— of piety. | * = e 
| Racine 
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Racine was now intirely diſguſted with the theatre, 
he declared that he would — nothing more but the 
leing's hiſtory, but whether he feared that he ſhould be 
accuſed of ingratitude, if he confined himſelf to 
truth, or of flattery, if he was not ſevere; whether 
he wanted materials, or that he thought it beneath 
Mm to put the gazettes or the reports of the court 
into elegant language: he went on but ſlowly with his 
—_—_ which, fortunately for his fame, was conſumed 
in a hre. 1. 
Valincour gave a Savoiard twenty Louis d'ors, to 
go and fetch it from the midſt of the flames. The Sa- 
voiard inſtead of this valuable manuſcript, brought a 
edllection of the gazettes of France. Theſe gazettes, 
the memoirs of the time, the collection of original 
pieces, Dangeau's journal of the news of the court, 
that part of the age of Lewis the XIVch, upon arts, 
the Writing of ſeveral officers upon military affairs, the 
negotiations of ſome ambaſſadors, the acts of con- 
gteſſes, che letters of monſieur de Torcy and the prin- 
FCeſs des Urfins on the affairs of Spain, may conſole 
the curious for their loſs: at leaſt they have no reaſon 
to regret the ſtyle of Racine and Boileau, whoſe proſe 
had nothing extraordinary in it, or that of Valincour, 
a writer of no Eminence, | 1 | 
- Racine wrote ſome cantata's for the uſe of Saint- 
„Which ſnew that his genius was not turned for 
Fric/ poetry. One of them was performed before the 
king, who, at theſe verſe s 


Mon Dieu ! quelle guerre cruelle ! 
Je trouve denæ homme: en moi. 
Dun weut que plein d amour pour toi, 
Je te fois ſans ceſſe fdelle- 
Lautre à tes wolontts rebelle, 
Me ſouleut contre ta loi. 


My God! what cruel ſtrife! 

I find two men in me; 
One full of love and life, 

Would faithful prove to thee. 


The 
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re The other rebel to thy will, Aste 
Againſt thy law excites me ſtill. E. 


ſaid to madame de Maintenon, © Ah ! madam, I well 
know theſe two men.“ fou zt Hail 

When Athaliah was printed, more eagerneſs was 
ſhewn to condemn than to read it; the public thought 
that a play in which a child was the principal charac» 
ter was only fit for children. Racine was convinced 


that he had failed in the choice of his ſubject. Madame 


de Maintenon was the only one who confidently main- 
tained that it was excellent. With genius, true - taſte 
expired: perſons ſuperior to their age, are always er- 
roneouſly judged by it: how was it poſſible for Racine 
to pleaſe a nation that had been charmed with Cam- 
iſtron ? | e 
1 When the regency had reſtored the national genius 
to its vigor, which had been depreſſed by the gloomi- 
neſs of devotion, Athaliah appeared again, and was 
received with the higheſt applauſe ; they found alluſi- 
ons in it, they . In Jehoaſh, ſaved 
by the high-prieſt, and by Jehoſheba, the people ſaw 
their king preſerved by a biſhop, and by madame-de 
Ventadour : Abner was Villeroi, and ſo of the reſt. \ 
Racine's family were extremely ſurprized that the co. 
medians durſt preſume to act a play, the privilege of 
which was only granted to the ladies of Saint Lewis: 
and madame te Maintenon expreſſed her aſtoniſhment, 
that the archbiſhop of Paris did not oppoſe. a repreſen- 
tation which he had looked upon as profane. The 
ry year the magiſtrates of Amſterdam had 
ewn themſelves more ſevere and more prudent ; they 
prohibited the French comedians from repreſenting 
Athaliah, as being, in their opinions, a parody upon 
the holy wrirings ; Phædra they regarded as a leſſon of 
grove and Athaliah as an inſult upon the majeſty of 
religion, l 3 

Notwithſtanding the unjuft prejudices of the public, 
Athaliah has been acted at court by the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, the duke of Orleans, the counteſs d' Ayen, 
| mademoi- 
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mademoiſelle d'Oſmond, and other ladies. Madame 
de Maintenon introduced theſe ingenious amuſements, 
becauſe ſhe thought they might be of uſe to the 
young princeſs, — afford ſome relief to that lang 
which Role u the king, whoſe heart, thou 

out with pleaſures had not loſt its ſenſibility ; 2 loved 
the fine arts, but even this taſte the auſterity of devoti- 
on condemned. 

Madame de Maintenon as pious, tho“ leſs rigid, al- 
ways patronized genius ; the abbe de — utché 
Rouſſeau, the abbe Tetu, the abbe Pelegrin wrote for 
Saint-Cyr, and were generouſly — by her. To 
waa 0 owe Judith, — Abſalom, and the ſa- 


Among all the men of wit in her time Racine was 
moſt in her taſte. The poet repaid her preference with 
the moſt unfeigned elteem, * I know not, he often 
* ſaid, a woman of greater virtue.* She procured the 
poſt of gentleman in ordinary for him.“ I love to 
* ſee him, ſaid ſhe, he has in his manners and diſcourſe 
all the implicity of innocence: I can read Boileau, 
and that is all, he is too much of a poet.” However 
ſhe was praiſed in the ſatire * women, where Boi- 
leau ſays that he knew one: 


Humble dans les grandeurs, ſage "A 1 
Dui gemit comme Efther de ſa — importune, 


* In grandeur humble, and in height ſedate, 
Wo onus like Efther under glorious weight. 


ELPKINSTON, 

He had her alſo in view when he ſpeaks of a lady, 
Au à Þegliſe jamais deuant le Dieu jaloux, 
Uz faſtueux carreau ſoit u ſous ſes genoux. 


Who will not that the jealous God ſhall ſee, 
A pompous cuſhion fink beneath her knee. 


ELrhIxSsTON. 


But 
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But, as imprudent in his converſationas unjuſt in bis 
writings, he was continually throwing out ſome ſatiri- 
cal hints againſt her firſt huſband, who ſhe was not wil- 
ling ſhould ever be mentioned before the king or her. 
One day when he was railing at burleſque poetry, he 
added, Thank heaven this taſte is now over, and 
Scaron is no longer read even in the provinces.” © 
Racine inſtantly changed the converſation and as 
ſoon as they were alone; It is impoſlible, ſaid he to 
him, to go with you to court, yeſterday Don Japhet 
was the ſubjeR, to day Virgil traveſtie: are you ig 
* norant of her concern in your raillery? No, an- 
* ſwered Boileau, but when tee her, it is the firſtthing 
that I forget. JE 3 
Madame de Maintenon often ſpoke of her huſband, 
and even extended her benefactions to ſome of his 
relations, but ſhe never pronounced his name. When 
l was with that man, ſhe uſed to ſay, and generally; 
When attended that poor cripple.” * | 
This reſerve was mean and ridiculous without doubt, 
but ſhe owed it to the king. Whatever was great in her 
conduct, proceeded from herſelf ; all that was little 
her ſituation ſubjected her to, It was her love for 
publick good that made her deſire Racine, to draw up 
a memorial repreſenting the diſtreſs of the people. It 
was her obedience to the king, that made her name 
the author to him, notwithſtanding her promiſes to the 
contrary. Lewis enr that his hiſtorian had exa- 
— mined into the faults of his adminiſtration, forbid her 
ever to ſee him again. | ee 
Madame de — ſaw Racine once more, but 
it was only to take leave of him. Hence the melan- 
choly that oppreſſed him, hence a violent fever and a 
ſwift decay. Hence his extreme diſguſt for Verſailles, 
where he no longer ſaw her who made his reſidence there 
le. His diſgrace took up all his thoughts, he 
ſought to diſcover his crime, he found it not, and made 
it by his imprudence weary of Verſailles ; he a 


— 


— 
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his prevailing inclination that recalled him to Port- 
Royal, which he pretended to have abandoned for 
ever: He left the courtſecretly to go and viſit bis old 
friends and maſters there. The king heard of it with 
indignation, for ſays Hebert, Janſeniſm was in his eyes 
the greateſt of vices: madame de Maintenon durſt no 
longer ſpeak to the king of a man that was become 
odious to him. Racine's grief and too late regret 
ſhortened his days; a poet ſo tender muſt neceſſarily 
die of exquiſite ſenfibility. The king, during his laſt 
fſickneſs, often ſent to know how he did, but being 
-informed that Racine had in his will defired to be 1n- 
terred at Port-Royal, he expreſſed no concern for his 
death. After this let us praiſe kings, and depend upon 
friends at court. ern M | 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
The king viſits Saint-Cyr. 


| HE king's affection for Saint-Cyr ſuffered no 
 & abatement, nothing ſoothed him more than the 
-Praiſes of this eſtabliſhment. He gave a diſtinguiſhing 
reception to Treviſani a roman prelate, who, when he 
ſaw the houſe, had ſaid : * The fathers of the church 
* have tortured their imaginations in-vain about the 
-< grandeur of the fiat, which God pronounced when 
he created the world: if they were in my place, they 
would find it difficult to conceive that the fat of a 
mortal produced all this.” igt mil 5 975 
The king went himſelf to deliver to the ladies of 
Saint-Cyr the bull for uniting the revenues of the abb 
of Saint-Denis to their houſe. The pope when he 
granted it, ſaid twice to the duke de Chaolnes, 
when you write to madame de Maintenon, aſſure 
her that I grant this through my eſteem for her.“ 
Ihe king thought it neceſſary upon this occaſion to 
declare his intentions again. * In this eftabliſhment, 
* ſaid he, my only views have been the glory of God, 
the advantage of my kingdom, and the relief of 


- my 
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my nobleſſe. I conjure the community, added he, 
addreſſing himſelf to the ladies, aud afterwards ſettling 
his looks upon madame de Maintenon, to ſecond t 
views, by confirming. themſelves in true piety, 
and by ſtrictly obſerving the ordin of their in- 
© ſtitution. ;. I; ſhall then ſuffer no uneaſy apprehenſion 
concerning che education of the young ladies; for 
whom this eſtabliſhment was formed. This deſigu 
* will be accompliſhed, if the ladies are perfect in 
© their vocation, or at leaſt if they my atk r- 
* ring to become ſo. al 
It is impoſſible, ſaid madame de een but 
that they muſt become excellent nn alter hayings 
king for their preacher. | 
It daes-not-belon o me, infront ks hug g. ſow 
enter into a minute detail of their duties, but Þ 
that by oſten repeating to them my motives for is 
eſtabliſnment, I ſhall render them faithful to thoſe 
duties. I hear every day accounts of the ladies 
* which give me ſatisfaction, and I ſhall not 
« ſpare either my or ie 1 748 if I can be of 
any uſe to them.“ 
Madame de Maintenon gave kim ſome inſtances of 
— 41 can xj the . — and of the 
es. I am not replied the ki 
1 d theſe virtues in Eee have conſ 
C; therafoltentsi God, but I admire them in children: 1 
,was deſirous that great good 3 W here, 1. 
is, and my yows are granted“! vers 70 If 
Vou do not therrfire; 4 this great \enpenes 
O ide E . DO de Maintenon.“ Ab f 
© replied the if it were to done again, would 
do it with the utmoſt chearfulneſs;* 1 
We dare not flatter ourſelves : reſumed madente- 4 
Maintenon,: that among ſo many perſons of different 
diſpoſitions; and of every rank, that there are none 
who will deviate. from the virtue with which we en⸗ 
deavour to inſpire all, but it will be difficult even for 
theſe, with ſuch principles engraved. upon their hearts, 
not to feel their influence, and be again brought dae 
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to their duty, and certainly the number will 
| live in innocence. * Oh I that I could give God, 
* ſaid the king, ſighing, as many ſouls, as my ex- 

© ample has ſnatched from him.” - | 

Three of the young ladies having been attacked” 

that diſeaſe, which is cured by the touch of our 
kings ever ſince the prieſts have communicated to 
them the art of working miracles, the king deſired 
to ſee them in private. Bontems introduced into 
his cloſet: the patients kneeled; the king entered a- 
lone, he looked attentively upon them, then raiſing 
his eyes to heaven, he uttered a fervent prayer, — 
putting his hand upon the cheek of each be ſaid, I 
touch thee ; God cure thee The next day; adds Man- 
ſeau, ſhe who was moſt violently afflicted with the di- 
Kemper, was cured without any aſſiſtance; ſo eaſy it 
is for the imagination to perform miracles, or for bigo- 
try to believe them, - - 44. ſts. 3 
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ADAME de Maintenon grew daily more pi- 
ous, ſhe acquired that ſeverity of manners high-. 
ly neceſſary for the foundreſs of a religious houſe. Her 
own averſion to the world; perſu her that it was 
eaſy-to renounce it, and having diſengaged herſelf from 
it as much as her ſituation; would permit, the required 
her daughters to make the ſame ſacrifice. Already 
ſome of them refigning themſelves to the fervor of their 
devotion, complained that their inſtitution was not au- 
ſtere enough, and entered among the Carmelites. Saint- 
Thereſa ' deprived the community of perſons, ho 
were particularly qualified | for the education of the 
novices. Madame de Maintenon was apprehenſive 
that after her death, the devout would embrace an order: 
more perfect, and that ſuch as were weary oi their 
pon tate would be diſguſted with one, that would 
abject them to a ſtill greater reſtraint. - * 
| S 
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The ladies united only by a common way of life, 
and a uniform habit, might enter the world again with 
the diſpenſation of the biſhop. She was afraid that 
the regulations would be leſs ſtrictly obſerved, that the 
ſee of Chartres might be filled by a court prelate, that 
her houſe would be unpeopled, the young ladies leſs 
carefully educated, that the prince would no longer 
continue his benefactions to a houſe which varied from 
its firſt principles, and that if the revenues ſhould be 
attacked, the parliament would ceaſe to protect a com- 
munity uſeleſs to the ſtate. Such were madame de 
Maintenon's fears, which a nted every day. _..; 

An eſtate fell to a lay ſiſter in the community of 
Saint-Cyr, the conditional vows did not render her i 
capable of inheriting ; ſome of her relations diſputec 
ker right, others perſuaded her to enforce it. The 
lay ſiſter choſe to renounce the inheritance. It was 
probable however that her example might not be imi- 
tated, and this liberty deſtroyed diſintereſtedneſa, by, 
leaving a property intended to be excluded. .__ |... 

The ladies had been ſuffered to believe that ſolemn 
vows had the force of abſolute vows. .. Some of the 


now learned with joy, others with grief, all with 


extreme aſtoniſhment, that theſe vows could only be 
binding by conforming to the rules anciently inſti- 
tuted and approved by the church. Some of the pro- 
feſſed, weary of their condition, had an inclination to 
return to the world; they liſtened to the advice 
e who 2 e in your 8 to bh d 
eemed to orm their duties 11 ns. W . 
F 2 
Madame de Maintenon was afflicted by the mur- 
murs, the arguments, and ſentiments of ſome of the 
ladies; to hinder them from wavering, ſhe was defirous 
of eſtabliſhing a body of directors, whoſe piety and wiſ- 
dom would give her a ſecurity, that after her deat 
1 would be at leaſt well governed in fpiri 
airs. | bes fol 
For this purpoſe ſhe aſſembled her council, which 
was compoled of Meſſieurs de Fenelon, Deſmarais, 
Tiberge, and Briſacier, who all adviſed her to give 
the ditection of Saint-Cyt to the prieſts of Saint L.. 
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zarus.  Theſe-priefts were preferred as being eccleſi- 
aſticks, who were all of one mind, with regard to the 
principles of religion, and enforced their doctrine by 
E morality.: they were like · 
wiſe pious, humble and diſintereſted. A new building 
was added to Saint-Cyr for-their accommodation. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, being aſked, why ſhe did not 
make choice of the Fefaits 7 © Becauſe, replied ſhe, I 
© am reſolved to be miſtreſs in my own houſe.” 

The ladies of the community were again alarmed 
by the diſcuſſion of their vows: the biſhop of Char- 
tres, full of a holy zeal, repreſented to them that ab- 
ſolyte yows were neceſſary to confirm their order, that 
the title of the abbey of Saint-Denis could not be 
ſecurely ſuppreſſed but in favour of a religious houſe, 
that other princes, other miniſters might be prevailed 
upon to reſtore it, that a community authoriſed by the 
holy ſee would be leſs ſubject to revolutions. He went 
to declare to the ladies, that their vows being condi- 
tional they were under a neceſſity of chooſing one of 
the ancient orders of the church, and that of theſe 
Saint Auguſtin was the beſt. f 

This diſcourſe appeared very harſh to the ladies of 
Saint-Lewis, they looked upon the change that was 
propoſed to them as a novelty, which equally attacked 
their conſciences, their ordinances, and method of 
Hfe. The biſhop of Chartres filled their minds with 
doubts and inquietudes: madame de Maintenon ap- 
peared again, and reſtored them to peace. 
The king diſapproved of this change as much as the 
ladies; he revered the piety of cloiſters, without ho- 
nouring the dreſs and other regulations, which better 
prove the extravagant notions of thoſe who inſtituted 
them, than the reſignation of thoſe who ſubmitted to 
them; to this was added, an extreme diſlike of every 

ing that was new. To madame de Maintenon's pro- 
al he anſwered, * But what will be thought of this 
© change? They will ridicule us, they will ſay, that 
© we know not what to fix upon, that every year 
will preſent a new ſcene, and other alterations will 


© be always expected. | 4 
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Madame de Maintenon, although determined upon 
à change, would not too ſuddenly oppoſe the king's 
inclinations ; ſhe left it to time and reflection to ſhew 
him the juſtneſs of thoſe. reaſons which ſhe had laid 
before him, with that ſeeming indifference and ſub- 
miſſion with which that authority is always pleaſed, 

At length the king was convinced, and thus nobly ex- 
preſſed his intentions: we will then make a convent, 
« let it be ſaid, that we took our meaſures with little 
« judgment before; let the people find fault with e- 
very thing; as for us, without being moved with idle 
* cenſures, we will go on, and carry our work to great- 
© er perfection. | | 

At this news all the ladies were alarmed. The no- 
viciate was what moſt terrified them. They were ap- 
prehenſive of being diſmiſſed. They looked upon 
this new examination, as a pretence to exclude them. 
Their direQors aſſembled to deliberate upon the al- 
terations that were to be made in the ordinances. The 
ladies ſaid that they might ſpare themſelves the trouble 
of altering them, and they muſt propoſe the innoyati- 
ons in a Fall chapter. Madame de Maintenon ſoothed 
them by giving them the king's Ie and her own. 
She promiſed * that they ſnould be permitted to re- 
tain their habit : this was one of the moſt important 
articles. The elder profeſſed ſhewed as much reluQ- 
ance to take another, as ſubmiſſion to all the auſterities 
they were reſolved to impoſe upon them. 

Ihe council was again ſummoned, and the ſecret 
carefully kept, for fear of alarming the ladies who 
might have united to break the meaſures which were 
taking againſt them. The theologians had a confer. 
ence, they could not agree; they were diſguſted with 
each other, and could only perſuade the lay fiſters to 
comply, who firſt ſhewed the change in their inſtitu» 
tion by the alteration of their habit. | : 

- Notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by the ladies, 
the council drew up a petition, in which the profeſſed 
intreated his holineſs to permit them the abſolute yows. 
It was neceſſary that the whole community ſhould ſign 
it, part of which would not ſuffer it to be mentioned: 
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the directors employed all their ſkill, but the more they 
urged the neceſſity of this change, and the perfections 
of a monaſtick life, the more the ladies trembled at 
their unworthineſs. Some deſired time to conſider of 
what was propoſed to them ; many offered with tears 
to follow blindly the advice df their benefaQreſs ; 
others durſt not ſpeak, and this affecting ſilence di- 
ſtreſſed madame de Maintenon. 

She now reſolved never to treat this affair but in 
private interviews, with ſuch as were favourable to her 
deſigns, and with the familiar air of converſation with 
all the reſt. This method ſucceeded ſo well, that the 
moſt rebellious ſubmitted ; this ſeeming diſintereſted- 
neſs removed all their ſuſpicions ; worldly intereſt 
which mixes itſe]f with the moſt holy deſigns to cor- 
rupt and profane them, had a part in this; the ladies 
thought their compliance might be uſeful to their re- 
lations, and ſacrificed themſelves a ſecond time for the 
happineſs of their families. They were bound by 
deeds, upon which they were not conſulted, the ori- 
os of their ancient conſtitutions was taken from 

em, and they were deprived of other writings which 
might have juſtified their reſiſtance, 

Pather Bourdaloue to conciliate all, propoſed that 
both conditional and abſolute vows ſhould be eſtabliſh- 
ed: the former till the age of thirty, the latter for 
ſuch as were willing to take them. This regulation, 
which was borrowed from the jeſuits, an order re- 
markable for the wiſdom of its ordinances, was favour- 
ed by father de la Chaiſe, reliſhed by the king, and ap- 
proved by madame de Maintenon, but rejected by the 
biſhop, too pious to be ſenſible how ridiculous it was 
in an enlightened age, to permit children to diſpoſe 
of their liberty, and at all times how imprudent and 
- ſevere to truſt the happineſs of their whole lives to 
promiſes made in a tranſient fervor of devotion. 

- Cavallerini, after having had his firſt audience of the 

king, went to Saint-Cyr, accompanied by Saintot, ma- 

ſter of the ceremonies, He there told madame de 

Maintenon, that his holineſs had commanded him twice 

in full audience to aſſure her of his eſteem : he wh 
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vered to her a brief very glorious for her, which the 
would have buried in oblivion, if the datary's office in - 
Rome had not ſent copies of it into France. When it 
was publiſhed, it was unanimouſly allowed to be to her 
equal to a contract of marriage: for whatever propen» 
ſity may be ſuppoſed in the court of Rome, to effe& 
pious purpoſes, by reſources the moſt profane, a pope 
never ſupplicates the miſtreſs of a king, | 

After the firſt compliments were over, the nuncio ad- 
ded, that the holy father expected from her zeal for re- 
ligion, that ſhe would employ her intereſt with the king 
to accommodate the differences which might ſtill re- 
main between his majeſty and the holy ſee, and that ſhe 
would by her good offices contribute to the peace of 
chriſtendom. She replied, that her attachment to the 
king, would not permit her to entertain any other ſen- 
timents than thoſe he attributed to her, that ſhe did not 
think herſelf worthy of thoſe which the pope was plea- 
ſed to entertain of her, and that ſhe was extremely re- 
Joiced: to find that a nunciature of ſuch great import- 
ance was confided to a prelate of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
merit, that he would be ſenſible of the king's piety'b 
viewing Saint-Cyr, of his good intentions by his diſ- 
courſe, and of his love of peace by his whole conduct. 

The next day, the nuncio ſent her the pope's pre- 
ſents, which conſiſted of trifles for the toilet, and a 
curious ſhrine filled with the bones of a Deodatus, or 
God-given, which had been lately dug up in the cata- 
combs of Rome. | | 

1692.] The veneration of the profeſſed for ma- 
dame de Maintenon was increaſed by this viſit ; they re- 
flected upon every circumſtance of it, and all filled them 
with aſtoniſhment. Madame de Maintenon diſtributed 
among them the chapelets and perfumes ſent by the pope, 
and theſe preſents were ſerviceable to her deſigns, 
which ſhe purſued with the moſt unwearied application, 
For fifteen days ſucceſſively, ſhe ſet out from Verſailles 
at fiveo'clock in the morning, came to Saint-Cyr before 
prayer- time, and often wakened the. community. 

She compoſed diſcourſes full of that jap aan 
which is not imbibed in a court: during a whole mont 
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ſhe aſſiſted at all the exerciſes ; the profeſſed durſt not 
complain of a yoke which ſhe bore herſelf. They be- 
came more ſtrict in the performance of their duties; 
the ſleeves were lengthened, the veils were lowered; 
they avoided been feen by the viſitors that reſorted to 
Saint-Cyr: devotion was carried to exceſs, and they 
figned the petition. Cardinal Janſon preſented it to the 
pope, who ſaid to him, We can refuſe nothing 0 the 
king's lady.” The brief arrived, and permitted them to 
preſerve their habit, and not to take the ſo much de- 
teſted monaſtick dreſs. | 
Madame de Loubert, at that time ſuperior of the 
community, gave the example of humility, and was the 
firſt that entered into all the exerciſes of the noviciate. 
There was a neceſſity for having miſtreſſes worthy of 
ſuch novices. Madame de Maintenon fixed upon the 
daughters of the viſitation at Chaillot. She had a high 
veneration for the founder of 'that order ; throughout 
all his epiſtles ſhe found inſtructions wonderfully effec- 
tual in bringing back ſouls to God. She often ſaid, that 
the character of Saint Francis de Salles was that ami- 
able charity which ſteals upon the affections, and that 
he perſuaded mortals to renounce themſelves, although 
he required no extraordinary a&s of devotion, 

Madame Priolo then governed Chaillot with great 
reputation. Madame de Maintenon propoſed to her to 
form Saint-Cyr. After many denials from this nun, 
and many more from her convent, madame de Mainte- 
non went in the king's coach to fetch her from Chail- 
lot, and carried her in triumph to Saint Cyr, where all 
the profeſſed, except madame d'Auzy who returned 
to the world, began their noviciate. 

The king honoured her who conducted it with a vi- 
fit : he congratulated madame Priolo upon her firſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſpoke to her ſeveral times in private. He ſaid 
to the miſtreſs of the novices, who declared ſhe was 
greatly edified with fo _ good examples: All that 
I deſire of them, is to follow yours.“ He enquired for 
madame de Loubert, who had lately reſigned her place 
of ſuperior : © It 1s not eaſy to perceive her, ſaid ma- 
dame de Maintenon, ſhe is always in the laſt place, 
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* and the firſt in the loweſt offices. In all conditions 
of life, replied the king, we ought to love to do that 
*-which others are commanded to do. 
Madame de Maintenon then preſented a ſheet of pa- 
per to him, and intreated him to write his intentions 
there. The king only wrote theſe words, chooſe proper 
ay and faithful to the rules, Madame Priolo told 
im, that many of the young ladies deſired to be ad- 
mitted to their noviciate. It is neceſſary, ſaid the king. 
© that they ſhould deſire this as a favour, and that the 
moſt worthy be choſen.” © Sire, reſumed madame de 
Maintenon, you recommend this precept ſtrongly.” 
Ves, added the king, the choice of proper perſons, 
© and a faithful obſervance of the laws, is the whole 
© ſyſtem of all governments. | 
* If your LES are accompliſhed, Sire, ſaid ma- 
dame Priolo, Saint-Cyr will produce eminent virtues ; 
* the world will have the advantage of them, and your 
majeſty will have done great good,” It is juſt, an- 
ſwered the king, that I ſhould do good here, to repair 
the evils I have done elſewhere. Adieu, ladies, ad- 
ded he, your time is very precious, I am not * 
to interrupt your exerciſes.” *. Your Majeſty, ſaid 
madame te Maintenon, will be a good overſeer, for 
you are very exact and even ſevere.* © Yes, replied 
* the king, and without conſtant vigilance the beſt ſo- 
« cieties will degenerate from their firſt rules,” | 
The miſtreſſes and the novices fulfilled the defires 
and expectations of the king. The ladies of the viſita- 
tion admired in the ladies of Saint Lewis more perfeQi- 
ons than they were able to give them. The noviciate 
laſted a whole year, yet did not interrupt the education 
of the young ladies. The care of it was confided to the 
daughters of the ſociety of father Barre. Mademoiſelle 
Balbien ſerved as general miſtreſs of the claſſes, and 
madame de Maintenon directed all. | 
1694.) After the ladies had made profeſſion, ma- 
dame de Fontaine was eleQed ſuperior. Madame de 
Loubert had entered into the noviciate with fervor, and 
performed it with edification ; but either through an 
averſion for being ſuperior, or that ſhe apprehended the 
K 3 conſe- 
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conſequences of a more ſtrict engagement, ſhe did not 


take the ſolemn vows, but intreated madame de Main- 
tenon to ſuffer her to remain in the community, where 
ſne imitated the devotion of thoſe whom ſhe was not 
able to imitate in renouncing the world. X 
The king honoured the new ſuperior with his ad- 
vice, and the ladies of Chaillot with his praiſes. One 
of the nuns wrote an account of this viſit. I ſhall give 
the converſation that paſſed in it here, although there 
is not much variety in it, becauſe there are a thouſand - 
E who are curious to hear a king ſpeak, and a 
undred thouſand curious to hear this king. He enter- 
ed the hall with madame de Maintenon ; he deſired 
the ladies to fit, and after thanking madame Priolo for 
her care of them, he addreſled himſelf to madame de 
Fontaine in this manner. 

I judge of your capacity for the place of ſuperior 
of this community, by the choice which the biſhop 
of Chartres, madame Priolo, and madame de Main- 
tenon have made of you. They are good judges of 
merit; I do not doubt but you will fulfil their hopes 
and expectations; and you, madam, well know how 
to unite a firmneſs in maintaining what has been late- 
ly eſtabliſhed, with a gentleneſs neceſſary in all new 
«* inſtitutions. The ladies will ſhew by their readineſs 
to obey, that they have voluntarily reſigned them- 
* ſelves to God, and their piety will be conformable to 
this regularity which I ſo greatly admire. We ought, 
in every ſtate of life, to aſpire towards perfection; 
* you, ladies, will reach it in your ſteady adherence to 
* that you are placed in.” | 

Madame Angelica de Beauvais, a nun of the viſita- 
tion, daughter to a woman of the bed chamber to Anne 
of Auſtria, with whom he had been in love in his 
youth, and now ſecretary to madame Priolo, expreſſed 
great ſurprize to find the king ſo well acquainted with 
the duties of a monaſtic life. Whenever you pleaſe, 
* ſaid the king to her, 1 will have a conference with 
you, which I will ſupport very well; you will ſup- 
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port it better, for your vocation has been good: the - 


* queen my mother oppoſed it. You have well con- 
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« tinued what you have well begun; it is a great hap- 


© pineſs to give ourſelves to God from ourearheſt years. 


He afterwards mentioned his deſign of fixing the 
number of the ladies of the choir to thirty-fix : But 
I can eafily comprehend, ſaid he, that ſo large a 
© houſe will require more. It will be more meritonous 
« for the profeſled to ſerve themſelves, than to be ſerved 
by others. Obedience better ſuits a nun than com- 
mand; by doing what belongs to the lay ſiſters, you 
will acquire one virtue more. It is neceſſary that 
theſe places of a new creation ſhould be well filled; 
let the choice be made without partiality ; if we 
would do general good, ſelf-intereſt muſt be laid a- 
fide. You, madam, ſaid he to madame Priolo, have 
regulated every thing with ſo much judgment and 
prudence, that good order will neceſſarily be eſta- 
bliſhed; every one is charmed with your conduct, and 
Noailles is a fincere admirer of Priolo; he has ſpok. 
to me of your father, a man of letters, and of his 
hiſtory in Latin, which I do not underſtand ; for you 
well know, ſaid he, to madame de Beauvais, that my 
childhood was neglected, and that I had not fo 
an education as I have eſiabliſhed at Saint-Cyr.“ 
Then turning to madame de Maintenon, he added, I 
hope the ladies of Chaillot will always aſſiſt the ladies 
of Saint Lewis with their advice. Truly, Sire, ſaid 
one of them, your Majeſty has been very unjuſtly ac- 
* cuſed of hating the religious. I hate them in the 
* world, replied the king ; in their convents I love and 
* honour them.* He thanked the conventof Chaillot for 
the care they had taken of his numerous noviciate, and 
left them all charmed with his affability and goodneſs. 

The reader has now ſeen by what ſteps Saint-Cyr has 
arrived to a fixed ſtate, and has nothing now to-appre- 
hend from the levity and inconſtancy of the human 


mind. The ladies of Saint Lewis ſubjefted to the re- 


gulations of Saint Auguſtin, adore their vows, ſeeing 
in their ties the perpetuity of -their houſe, and never 
ceaſe to bleſs heaven for having inſpired madame de 
Maintenon with the deſign of founding this inſtitution, 


and for giving her abilities for ſecuring it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Reports and Councils. 


T was publickly reported, and eſpecially in foreign 
| countries, where calumny and falſehood gain more 

eaſy belief, that madame de Maintenon was wholly 
employed in affairs of ſtate ; that ſhe had changed the 
whole court by her cabals ; that ſhe had infiſted upon 
a place in the council; that the dauphin had demanded . 
of her, in very ſtrong terms, by what title; that ſhe 
was admitted, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
the princes and the miniſters, and that the dauphin 
had ſhewn his diſſatisfaction at it by retiring to Meu- 
don. Prints were ſold in which the king and madame 
de Maintenon were repreſented, their right hands 
Joined, and each ſupporting with their left a globe, 
which ſeemed too heavy for the ſhoulders of Atlas, 
and theſe words beneath, Nous Maintenons. 

Although there was not the leaſt foundation for 
theſe reports, yet they continued to be propagated 
and believed, and the woman whoſe whole ambition 
was to make a ſaint of a king, was looked upon by 
us as another Fredegonde. | 

If madame de Maintenon had been deſirous of go- 
verning, the king would not have ſuffered her: no 
prince was ever more jealous of his authority: the 
dominion Louvois attempted to exerciſe over him, 
was the ruin of this miniſter. The king perceived 
that madame de Maintenon had no inclination to give 
him counſel, and therefore thought her the more ca- 
pable of giving him ſuch as was good. | 
. He had ſo high an idea of her judgment, that he 

once ſaid to her, The title of Holineſs is given to 
*. popes, that of Majeſty to kings, to ambaſſadors that 
of Excellence, you ought to be ſtiled, your Solidity." 
It was this ſolid judgment that kept her from meddling 
with affairs of ſtate, and if ſhe ever gave her opinion 
or hazarded her advice, it was in compliance with the 
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king's deſire, or at the ſolicitation of her directors, 
more reſtleſs and more ambitious than herſelf. 
Lewis ſeldom ſummoned his council : thoſe meeti 
where oppoſition embroiled and protracted affairs, 
where different ſentiments left every thing in doubt, 
mult neceflarily be diſagreeable to him. He loved 
celerity in buſineſs: he hated debate, and would not 
liſten to all, becauſe he was deſirous of ſeeing all, the 
ſtate therefore was generally governed by a half wizier- 
ip: the minillers had each their days, and did buſi- 
neſs ſeparately with him, and each was maſter of his 
particular department, As the bounds of their autho- 
rity were exactly preſcribed, they could not encroach 
upon each others rights: that eager deſire for ruini 
one another was deprefled : for if the method of reports 
hinders the prince from being enlightened, it alſo 
hinders the miniſters from intriguing, therefore it ſel- 
dom happened under this reign that one miniſtet ſue- 
ceeded to another, tho' it has often happened ſince. 
Louvois going one day to do buſineſs with the king 
when he was indiſpoſed, madame de Maintenon who 
was in his chamber, prepared to leave him. The king 
prevented her, ſaying,” Stay, madam, monſieur de 
* Louvois knows that you may be truſted, and perhaps 
* you may not be unuſeful to us, Lewis, aſſiſted by 
the preſence of madame de Maintenon, in whoſe eyes 
he always 3 the approbation which qe generally 
found there, diſcovered ſo much judgment that day, 
was ſo ſuperior to Louvois, and ſo well fatisfied with 
himſelf, that he reſolved to have the ſame advantage 
often. He made uſe of madame de Maintenon as a 
curb to the tyranny of his miniſters: Louvois and 
Seignelai murmured, the king was enraged, and to 
puniſh them, obliged them to do buſineſs in madame 
de Maintenon's apartment. The miaiſters: united ro 
oppoſe this innovati n: we are debaſed, exclaimed 
they; that they were dependant was more certain. 
The king, accuſtomed to be obeyed with chearful. 
neſs, incapable of getting over a prepoſſeſſion which he 
owed only to himſelf, 2 againſt all obſtacles, was 
K 5 deter- 
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and madame de Maintenon, who in theſe little councils 
was at- firſt only as a companion to the king, or aſſiſted 
as a witneſs to the debates, became ſoon more conſi- 


d̃erable. 


The deſtiny of the ſtate was decided in her apart- 
ment, the ſame which the count de Clermont poſſeſſes 
now. The miniſters had no other fixed place for at- 
tending the king, who taking his place at a deſk, made 
them give him a minute account of the affairs intruſted 
to their care. Madame de Maintenon uſed often to 
retire to pray. When ſhe ſtaid, ſhe always placed her- 
ſelf in a corner of the room, and took her diſtaff or a 
book. When the king was embarraſſed by any parti- 
cular affait, he would endeavour to read in her counte- 
nance what reſolution he ought to take; ſometimes he 
would ſay, * What does your ſolidity think of this? 
or. Madam, does your ſolidity approve of this? 
When the miniſter was obſlinate, the king would ap- 
peal to her: Let us conſult wiſdom, he would ſay. 

Madame de Maintenon did not love to mix in the 
buſineſs of the ſtate, but ſhe had a true genius for it; 
of which calmneſs, prudence, diſtruſt, the love of 
Juſtice, and a patriot zea} are eſſential parts. The 

ing, who paid leſs regard to her inclinations than to 


her capacity, invited her every day to theſe conferences: 


ſhe was therefore obliged to take ſome part in them, 
but ſhe carefully avoided all debates, and never gave 
the leaſt indication of that court ſpirit, which conſiſts in 
aiming continually to impoſe upon perſons from whom 
impoſi ion is inceſſantly dreaded. It is for this reaſon 
that the court praiſed her leſs than the city, which is 
always the beſt judge, becauſe it has leſs folly and 
fewer vices. At Verſailles ſome ſaid ſhe made too 
great uſe of her intereſt with the king : others that ſhe 
made too little: while at Paris, ſhe was admired for 
her judgment and moderation, in keeping within the 
bounds of her rank. | 
Her letters ſhew with what reluctance ſhe. entered 
into the part they obliged her to act, and how little ſhe 
| enjoyed 
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enjoyed it, but we ſhould not underſtand them in too 
ſtrict a ſenſe. We often deceive ourſelves. Madame 
de Maintenon bad two employments, that of convert- 
ing the king, and of giving him neceſlary informa- 
tion. Without ſeeking it, ſhe acquired a great influ- 
ence in all affairs, by poſſeſſing all the confidence of 
him who regulated them. 

A taſte for the things of this world is not incompa- 
tible with the love of heavenly things. At church, in 
the oratory, at the feet of a crucifix, we give way to 
the overflowings of our hearts. We indulge the moſt 
exalted ſentiments of piety : we trample the world and 
all that belongs to it under our feet. All that we write 
after a long meditation, in which the ſoul has con- 
verſed with God, and the imagination is inflamed by 
contemplating d:vine objects: all that we ſay, all that 
we think in thoſe moments, ſhew ſuch an abſolute diſ- 

ingagement from the world, as makes us ſuppoſe we 

are incapable of entering into its divided intereſts. 
But when this tranſient fervor is paſt, we become mere 
mortals again, ſelf love, ſome predominant paſſion, 
curioſity, and perhaps the neceſſity of relieving the 
mind fatigued with devout aſpirations, baniſh the reſo- 
lations we have taken. We are as cautious as deſign- 
ing, as penetrating as if we were not devotees : like 
cardinal Berulle, we hold the bible in one hand and 
Tacitus in the other : the moſt holy among the ſaints, 
ſaid, as madame de Maintenon did, It is God who 
has placed us in this ſituation, let us endeavour to 
do as little ill as we can.” 

Madame de Maintenon then entered into all affairs, 
becauſe ſhe underſtood them all. She governed much 
leſs indeed than ſhe was thought, but more than 
ſhe believed herſelf, and far more than ſhe de- 
ſigned. Her empire was the empire of a ſenſible 
woman, calm, moderate, incurious, faithful, whoſe 
huſband never conſulted her, yet could not keep any 
ſecret hid from her. | 

The miniſters, who knew better than herſelf the 
extent of her power, and who, by exaggerating and 
fearing it, had made it really ſuperiour to their own, 

| informed 
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informed her beforehand of affairs which were to be 
laid before the king, conferred with her upon ſuch as 
were nice and difficult, in order to ſecure the conſent 
of the king to what they intended to propoſe, intreated 
her to ſupport ſuch advice as they proved to her to 
be beſt; and endeavoured to diſcover her ſentiments 
with regard to promotions, the choice of perſons for 
vacant employments, and many other things which 
are of no great conſequence, and which the men in 
place ſuffer the courtiers and the people to look upon 
as the eſſential part of power. This conduct pro- 
duced its natural effect, and rendered her ſtill more 
moderate, This is net in my power, ſhe would ſay to 
thoſe whom the miniſters directed to her: ge are 
affairs of flate, in which I never concern myſelf. This 
play of policy ſent back all affairs and ſolicitations to 
the miniſters, who had one reaſon more for regulating 
them as they thought fit, and for diſpatching them 
more ſlowly. 

The king would have admitted her to the council, 
but ſhe refuſed that diſtinction; ſhe appeared there 
twice, but either becauſe ſhe was leſs jealous of her 
authority than the king's honour, or that ſhe feared a 
return of his diſtruſt ; for Lewis, tho' ſometimes com- 
Plaiſant to her wiſhes, was always impatient of con- 
trol, or that her candor was ſhocked by the mean 
uniformity - of opinions there, ſhe appeared to be 
greatly diſguſted with it. They required ſecrecy of 
me, ſaid ſhe, but the affairs under deliberation were 
of (o little importance, they were diſcuſſed with ſo 
little attention, and with ſuch apparent infincerity, 
that ſecrecy is more neceſſary for the honour of the 
* miniſters, than for the advantage of the buſineſs they 
were upon.” ; 

She was often defired to be preſent at theſe conſul- 
tations, but ſhe had a greater aſcendant over Lewis in 
private: ſometimes ſhe was his ſecretary, and ſome- 
times he was hers. | 

A vaſt number of petitions were preſented to her, 
which ſhe laid before the king, who would ſometimes 

anſwer 
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anſwer them favourably, and ſometimes he would ſay 
to her, I will not allow any one to ſpeak to me 
«© about buſineſs hut my miniſters.” ' he. | 

Theſe jealouſies of authority were immediately a- 
toned for by the moſt unlimited confidence. Madame 
de Maintenon received it like one who expected a 
return of his jealouſy. Till ſhe was accuftomed to 
his denying her favours, ſhe was greatly afflifted at it; 
but always perfuaded that ſhe was born for others, 
always ſevere to herſelf, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen her 
ſenſibility ; and during fix and twenty years no com- 
plaints ever eſcaped her. She deſired every favour 
with extreme ardor, ſhe was enraged at the leaft re- 
ſiſtance, but ſhe repreſſed her impatience, and ſtifled 
her murmurs. When the king named perfons to fill 
vacant places, he always deſired to know her opinion 
of the ſeveral candidates, but very ſeldom choſe him 
whom ſhe preferred to the others. Madame de Main- 
tenon was at firſt ſurpriſed at this ſeeming contra- 
dition ; the king who ſuſpected ſhe was angry, would 
appeaſe her by ſaying, Do you, madam, like any 
other better? let me know, you need only ſpeak.” 
Sire, ſhe replied, he who will ſerve you beſt, will 
© beſt pleaſe me. 

On certain occafions ſhe would venture to propoſe 
her friend, but always with an indifference that left 
the king entirely at liberty to admit or exclude him : 
at length ſhe obtained every thing ſhe deſired, but it 
was by always ſeeming to defire nothing ardently. 
Her ſchemes for her friends had ſo often failed; the 
king was ſubje& to ſuch ſudden viciſſitudes of temper ; 
ſo many affairs conducted with the utmoſt prudence, 
had ſucceeded ill from trifles, impoſſible to foreſee, 
that ſhe reſolved no more to have any opinion or 
inclination of her own. When ſhe was conſulted + 
upon any promotion, ſhe laid the reaſons that might 
be urged on both fides impartially before him ; and 
the king, whoſe underſtanding was ſtrengthened by 
the aſſiſtance he borrowed from hers, regulated affairs 
by her judgment, while he thought he was following 
his own. 
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Memorials againſt the miniſters were often addreſſed 
to her: ſhe was too candid to betray them, and had 
courage enough to offend them. She therefore gave 
theſe memorials to the king, and generally when they 
were preſent. When ſhe diſcovered in the miniſters 
any acts of injuſtice, any palpable falſhoods, ſhe 
was at no pains to conceal her reſentment, for ſhe 
was not afraid of theirs; and believing it more ho-. 
nourable to be hated than to hate, ſhe uſed to recal 
them to their duty by ſevere reprimands. None of 
them conteſted with her the right of taking a particu- 
lar intereſt in the glory of the king and the happineſs 
of his people. At court it is the miſtreſs who is per- 
fidious ; the wife alone is importunate. 

In all reports that were to be made to his majeſty, 
the ſecretaries of ſtate found a watchful ſpy in her, 
who retained them in their duty. She kept a journal 
of every thing that paſſed, that being well informed of 
each particular fact, when occaſion required it, ſhe 
could recal them all. This book rendered always 

reſent to her mind every circumſtance of a deſign, 
Aifperſed in the ſeveral articles of different diſtricts, 
and this combination made it eaſy for her to give the 
moſt proper advice. She would often, when con- 
cealed behind a curtain, interrupt her prayer or her 
work, to follow the diſcuſſion of an affair which ex- 
cited her curioſity, or engaged her attention: and 
ſometimes from the end of the cloſet a voice would 
proceed, which corrected the miſtakes, or diſcovered 
the impoſitions of the miniſter, Madame de Mainte- 
non entered not into theſe deliberations, but as a 
citizen, or as one to whoſe memory many facts of 
importance were committed. 

he journal of Audiences was a ſecret between the 
king and her. When the report was made, they 
collected together the principal matters, and madame 
de Maintenon wrote the reſolutions that had been 
taken, with the reaſons for them. There alſo ſhe 
placed an extract of ſuch affairs as the miniſter was 


not employed in, and the news of the N 
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'which the reſolutions of the council were likely to be 
influenced. Lewis, - who was the moſt laborious of 
kings, conſulted theſe papers every day : he there ſaw 
with one glance the whole train of affairs, and even 
added in the margin, anecdotes or refleftions of his 
own. 

This valuable journal .bas probably had the fame 
fate with many other papers which madame de Main- 
tenon condemned to the fire. Unleſs monſieur de 

. + + + - Preſerved it from thence, as he did a bag 
which contained the minutes of letters which the king 
threw there likewiſe, ſuppoſing them uſeleſs, but 
which this nobleman preſerves in his cabinet as an 
indelible witneſs of the ſpirit, the underſtanding, and 
extreme application of Lewis the fourteenth. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
The works of Maintenon. 


OWEVER that may be, the marquis de 
Louvois was too reſtleſs, too active not to be 
weary of the ſlow windings, that all affairs were ſeen 
to take, and too haughty to cringe to a woman whom 
he had often ſeena ſuppliant in his antechamber, reſolved 
to conquer madame de Maintenon, and employ againſt 
his particular enemy what he ſhould have employed 
againſt the enemies of the ſtate, an immenſe ſum of 
money, and thirty thouſand men, and Vauban. 
Verſailles, which in the reign of Lewis the thir- 
teenth was only a dog-kennel ; had, by Colbert, been 
made a moſt inchanting place. Louvois, not con- 
tented with improving, was reſolved to force nature, 
All the water was drawn from a pond by a pump, 
which raiſed it, -and filled canals that diftributed it 
into all the neceſſary places : but this water ſtagnated, 
and had an offenſive ſmell: he therefore formed the 
deſign of bringing the river Eure to Verſailles by an 
ueduct which ſhould conduct it from the mountain 
of Pizardon to the reſervoirs. This deſign * 
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all the engineers, who did not think it was poſſible to 
execute it, however Louvois compleated it, and the 
Eure ran twenty leagues againſt its courſe, to carry 
the abundance of its waters to the fountains of Ver- 
ſailles. A whole army was employed in theſe works, 
two mountains oppoſite to Maintenon, were joined 
together by eight 'and forty arches built for eternity. 
Ot Pontgoin at Beſchere, they made a canal of twenty 
thouſand fathoms in length. This canal which was 
fifteen feet broad at the top as well as at the bottom, 
was twice as deep, and more, where the lowneſs of 
the ground, or the neceſſity of making proper banks 
required it. In the marſhes of Berchere, they made 
a cauſeway or aqueduct of earth, which was carried 
by men, the length of 3607 fathoms to the aqueduct 
of brick built near Maintenon. Another was made 
in the marſhes of Maintenon, two hundred and fix- 
teen feet in height, through which the rivers of Eure 
and Gailardon paſſed. © Three arches, raiſed, one 
upon another, as at Pont du Gard, equalled the 
aſtoniſhing works of the Romans; and the rapidity 
with which they were executed, ſeemed to partake of 
thoſe miraculous works inſtantaneoufly produced by 
the gods of the inchanted world. With all theſe pro- 
digies of art was the eſtate of madame de Maintenon 
embelliſhed. 

Madame de Maintenon entered into this ſcheme 
with all the ardour, with which ſhe would have op- 
poſed it, if ſhe had foreſeen the inconveniencies it 
produced. The digging up the earth, the cutting of 
the ſtones, occaſioned dangerous diſtempers among 
the workmen. Louvois ſtill went on, his flinty heart 
could not be ſoftened. * Let them die, ſaid he, by 
* digging the earth before a fortreſs of the enemies, 
© or by digging it in the plains of Beauſes: where 
. 0 the difference ? they die in the ſervice of the 
© king. 

Madame de Maintenon was expoſed to the moſt 
outrazeous murmurs. * See, cried they, this boaſted 
« humility! Clagny exhauſted the royal treaſury, bat 

* Clagny 
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© Clagny was not cemented with the blood of the 
© people. A whole army muſt periſh at Maintenon : 
we hoped ſhe would have corrected in the king, this 
© inordinate paſſion for building, but ſhe has joined 
with Louvois to ſooth it. All who are about our 
« maſters are to be wicked, or become ſo.” $4 

While madame de Maintenon was thus perſecuted 
by the rage of calumny, ſhe was endeavouring to 


prevent thoſe misfortunes which laid waſte her little 


empire, ſhe diſtributed money among the ſoldiers, ſhe 
ordered great care to be taken of the fick, and by 
her charity partly repaired the evils Louvois had been 
the cauſe of, through his deſire to advance by ſome 
years the pleaſures of his maſter. 

The king's parties at Maintenon laſted three days: 
he uſed to take none but his favourites with him, 
which occaſioned great jealouſy among the courtiers, 
and many murmurs againſt madame de Maintenon, 
to whom theſe odious diſtinctions were attributed. 
But ſhe was unjuſtly cenſured, the ſmalineſs of the 
caſtle was the cauſe; the king found it difficult to 
accommodate the few attendants he carried with him, 
and madame de Maintenon would not ſuffer the caſtle 


to be enlarged, either becauſe ſhe was deſirous of 


avoiding diſagreeable compariſons, or that ſhe was 
afraid of the expence. There was nothing either 
rich or rare in the furniture : ſhe had only to expreſs 
a wiſh, and all that the Indies had moſt rich,. France 
moſt elegant, and England moſt perfect, would have 
inſtantly adorned her houſe. Ihe king's frequent 
viſit to it would have authoriſed this magnificence, 
but the fineſt apartment in the caſtle was hung with 
damaſk only, and ſhe aſked if that was not too rich, 
ſo great was her fear leſt ſhe ſhould imitate the luxury 
of her own age: her moderation, her humility ſuch, 
as may well make the preſent bluſh, | 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Knights of the Order of the Holy-Ghoft. 


ADAME de Maintenon, pleaſed with the 

works that were carried on upon her eſtate, 
was reconciled to Louvois, who had projected and 
conducted them. The miniſter was by this means 
maſter of the promotions to the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt. It was to conſiſt of ſeventy-four knights, and 
had never been ſo numerous before. Louvois took 
upon himſelf the care of compleating this number: 
by which he propoſed to oblige the ungrateful, and to 
pacify the malecontents. 

Madame de Maintenon only recommended the count 
d'Aubigne, her brother, the marquis de Montchevreuil, 
and Villarceaux. No one was aſtoniſhed that this ho- 
nour ſhould be beſtowed upon the firſt; but Villar- 


ceaux's paſſion for madam Scaron was remembered, 


and the malicious publick did not ſcruple to ſay, that 


he and Montchevreuil owed their promotion to the 


gallantries of madam Scaron ; the one for having talk- 
ed of them, the other for having concealed them. 
When the liſt was publiſhed, it was ſeverely criti- 
ciſed. * But it is worthy remark, that France had ſo 
many men of diſtinguiſhed merit, that a liſt as nume- 


Tous might have been compoſed of thoſe to whom the 


publick voice gave the honour of the order, and that 

ee trap knights might have been named in the 

ſame day, who would not have debaſed it. 3 
© 


— 


Le roi que ſa bontẽ reduit à mille preuves, 
Pour foulager les chevaliers nouyeaux, 
En a diſpenſe wingt de porter des manteaux, 
Et trente de faire des preuves. 


»The king, whoſe bounty tries each care, 
* How belt to eaſe the upſtart knights ; 
* Allows a ſcore no clokes to wear, 


A ſcore and ten to bring no rights. E 
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The king offered the blue ribbon to the prince ofSou- 
biſe, upon condition, that he would rank after 
the dukes. The prince refuſed it, and deſired that his 
refuſa] might be regiſtred in the archives of the order. 
The dukes difpates with the family of Lorrain for pre- 
cedence. The king ſaid to them, I have read your 
* memorial : I find that the princes of Lorrain have 
; e you; if reaſon is for you, cuſtom is 
* againſt you.” There is one thing, ſaid the duke of 
Luxembourg, which I am not able to conceive.” 
What is that? ſaid the king.” That a Bourbon, 
© replied the duke, can ſuffer a Guiſe in his preſence.” 

The prince of Monaco conſented to take rank as 
duke of Valentinois. The king praiſed his moderation, 
and the prince of Armagnac, and the count of Soiſſons 
bluſhed for not having imitated it. 


C HAP T E R XLTV. 
The king and queen of England. 


UROPE was now threateged with a general 
diſorder. The marquis de Louvois blew up e- 
very where the flames of war, that by giving the king 
employment, he might free himſelf from that depen- 
dence, to which, during peace, he had been obliged 
to ſubmit : the re-union of the chambers of Metz and 
Bezangon, the invaſion of Straſbourg and Caſal, two 
fortified towns which belonged to Spain. The haugh- 
tineſs with which the king had maintained the rights 
of exemption, which all other catholick princes had re- 
linquiſhed, as if he reſolved to reign in the midſt of 
Rome itſelf, had irritated all the European powers. A 
formidable league was formed againſt him, and it ſeem- 
ed highly probable, that the emperor, when he had 
ſubdued the Turks, would declare himſelf head of this 
league, and turn his arms againſt France. Louvois 
repreſented to the king, the neceſſity of preventing 
theſe dangers. _. | 
From the Hague, William of Orange carried on in- 
trigues in every court of Europe. The battle * Saint 
| enis, 


tion of giving this laſt leſſon of his art. 
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Denis, which was fought after the peace, was ſigned, 
had ſufficiently ſhewn what was to be expected from 
him. Gourville having expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at 


this action, William, ever prodigal of human blood, 
told him, that he could not deny himſelf the ſatisfac- 


I know not what our heroes will think of this ſpeech, 
but if it be true, William was only fit to command an 
army of wolves, and to be devoured by them. He 
wrote to Lewis, and requeſted his friendſhip, and this 
was the king's anſwer to him: © I have received the 
letter in which you deſire my friendſhip : I will grant 
© it you, when you are worthy of it, and with this 
hope, I beſeech God to have you in his holy care.” 
When the prince read this letter, he ſaid: I find I 
* am not to have his frienſhip, well then, I will have 


© his eſteem. 


While James IT. governed by a bigotted wife, and 
an inhuman chancellor, forbid a nation to profeſs the 
proteſtant religion, which had allowed him to be a ca- 
tholick, the prince of Orange, his nephew, and his ſon- 
in-law, was invited into England by a powerful facti- 
on, and laid a ſcheme for making a deſcent there. . The 
States-general refuſed to cieate a fund for the ſupport of 
nine thouſand failors : the prince went to the afſem- 
bly, and made this. ſhort pr * Gentlemen, we 
* ſhall have a war next ſpring : I deſire that this pre- 
« dition may be regiſfred,” | 

The count d'Avaux * penetrated into all his Ale, 

| an 
— | — — 

* See his negotiations printed by privilege at Paris in 
1753. Although they might have ſpared this diſgrace 
to our Dutch penſioners, and have prevented the pub- 


lication of a book, which by unveiling all the myſteries 


of our policy, hinder us at preſent from putting the 
ſame ſprings in motion with equal ſucceſs. A member 
of the States-general, corrupted by France, will for 
the future, ſell his conſcience at a higher price : he will 
ſay, that there can be no dependence upon the ſecrecy 
of our court, he will be apprehenſive of being one on 

Made 
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and diſcovered all his meaſures. Barillon diſcredited 
the advices ſent by the count d'Avaux, who filled the 
king of France with real apprehenſions, while Barillon 
lulled the king of England with falſe. hopes. James, 
repeatedly warned by 2 of the dangers that threat- 
ened his throne, thought himſelf ſecurely fixed there; 
He continued his endeayours, to reunite his ſubjects to 
the Holy See ; and the pope in the mean time gave 
two hundred thouſand ducats to William, to ſecure the 
-fucceſs of an armament, which was to deſtroy popery 
in England. 

Oc. 1688.] The prince of Orange at length ſet 
fail with nine hundred proteſtant officers, whom he had 
diſtributed in the ſeveral battalions, and with marſhal - 
Schomberg, who was an army in himſelf. The ele- 
ments ſeemed to declare againſt his enterpriſe. He 
was obliged to put into the ports of Holland. Inno- 
cent the eleventh, cauſed a thouſand maſſes to be ſaid 
for the happy voyage of the heretick, as if to pay a kind 
of homage to a religion which this Pontiff betrayed. 
At length the fleet landed at "Torbay : England receiy- 
ed William as its deliverer, and caſt out James as its 
tyrant, | 1 Po 
© Seignelai had offered the king forty veſſels, which 
might have been equipped ſoon enough to block up the 
Dutch fleet. Louvois oppoſed it, and inſiſted that it 
was more neceſſary to make a diverſion. Inſtead of 
laying ſiege to Maeſtricht, which would have given the 
Dutch lufficient employment, they inveſted Philips- 
bourg, which united the whole empire againſt France, 
Dec. 3.] War was now declared againſt the united pro. 
vinces : if Holland had been attacked ſooner, it is pro- 
bable that William would have failed in his enterpriſe. 

| | . The 

3 — 
made infamous like his grandfather, by the papers of 
his corrupter, which will be publiſhed without any pre- 
caution ; when theſe zegotiations appeared in Holland, 
the magiſtrates ordered a man edition of it to be 
publiſhed, and the court of the Hague, à faithful 
tranſlation in Dutch, to let the people know what their 
deputies have ever been. 
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The count de Lauzun, who, to make his way again 
to Verſailles, had engaged in the affairs of king James, 
took upon himſelf the care of conducting to France 
that prince and his queen, to whom William had ſent 
orders to quit England. From Calais the count de 
Lauzun wrote to the king, that James had commanded 


him to deliver his queen into no other hands but his; 


and that he thought himſelf very unfortunate in not 
being allowed to appear before his majeſty. Lewis 
permitted him to return to court, and intreated the 


Princeſs de Montpenſier to approve of this reward for 


is aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed queen. 

The queen of England's arrival put all Verſailles in- 
to motion ; the court was as ſeriouſly employed in 
ſettling the ceremonial, as the council, in taking mea- 
ſures for reſtoring her huſband to his crown. | 

Madame de Maintenon did not diſdain to enter into 
theſe little affairs ; the jealouſy of rank, to which eve- 
ry thing is ſacrificed, had no place in her mind. The 
queen of England ſaluted her, and gave her the ſtool ; 
but half of this honour was allowed to dutcheſſes. 
When madame de Maintenon went to viſit her, the 
queen, who was not ready, made her wait a moment, 
made a thouſand apologies for it, and received her in 
her cloſet, where no other perſon was admitted. 

A few days afterwards king James arrived : Lewis, 
whoſe protection he had deſpiſed ſome months before, 
received him, as he would have done the moſt fortu- 
nate prince in the world. The devotees were rejoiced 
to ſee a confeſſor as king: the jeſuĩts, tranſported that 
this confeſſor was of their order, flattered themſelves 
that by becoming neceſſary to him, they would be fo 


to Lewis alſo. 
The courtiers ſaw nothing in James the ſecond but 


an ungraceful man, who wore his ſword aukwardly, 


and buried his head in a hat of an enormous ſize, who, 
inſtead of reflecting upon his misfortunes, went to 
thank mother Agnes, a carmelite, for having been the 
firſt who endeavoured to bring him back to a religion, 
to which he owed them all. Thoſe who remembered 
to have ſeen him a libertine in his youth, were not 

5 . | furpriſed 


{1 
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ſurpriſed at his attachment to this kind of religion. | 


The nation was not intereſted in the unhappy fate 

a prince, who ſeemed inſenſible of it himſelf ; and 

whoſe precipitate flight left vacant a throne; under 

the ruins of which he ought to have buried himſelf. 
The politicians were divided in their ſentiments 

concerning this flight, which the brave loudly con- 

demned. Some ſaid, that it was prudent not to truſt 


himſelf in the hands of a nation, always fterce and 


brutal, then mad with rage ; that the regicide of 
Charles the firſt was too dreadful a warning to James 


the ſecond, who was more criminal than he been 3 
and that William was not more juſt or more merciful 


than Cromwell. 

Others ſaid, that the prince of Orange would have 
obliged his father-in-law to redreſs the grievances of 
the opprefſed people, to renounce the alliance with 
France, and perhaps to quit a religion, which in his 
hands, was an inſtrument of tyranny : It might have 
coſt ſome miniſters and ſome miſſionaries their heads; 
but the conſtitution of England, formed of three pow- 


ers, would have armed itſelf againſt the abettors of ty- 
ranny, and ſhielded the perſon of the tyrant. "The 
horror they felt for a parricide committed upon the fa- 


ther, would have ſecured the life of the ſon. The 
prince of Orange, after having reſtored liberty to the 
people, and fixed juſt bounds to the royal authority, 
would have repaſſed the ſea with the glorious title of 
the protector of nations. 

Theſe conjectures were juſtified by the conſequen- 
ces of the revolution, by the ſnares that William laid 
for James, to induce him to fly ; by the compaſſion of 
the people for their fugitive maſter, and by the 
indifference with which the ſtates of the 8 
under the name of a convention, proceeded to the 
election of the prince of Orange. 1 


However that may be, Lewi 


s, whoſe vanity was 


ſoothed, by having a king among his courtiers, and 
who was jealous of the glory of reſtoring him to his 
throne, was the only one who ſeemed to be ſenfible 


of his misfortunes, He gave him a- magnificent re- 
h | ception 3 
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ception; he treated him with the utmoſt tenderneſs, 
and often ſaid, I will have more honours ſhewn him, 
© than if he till reigned.* It was reported that an 
Engliſh nobleman, who attended the king in his 
flight wrote to one of his friends at London: dixit 
domi nus domino meo r ſede a dextris meis, donec ponam ini- 
micos tuos ſcabellum pedum tuorum. 

The king was confirmed in theſe generous ſenti- 
ments by madame de Maintenon, who contracted a 
ftri& friendſhip with the queen of England ; that prin- 
ceſs had, like her, a great deal of wit, but more zeal 
than piety, and more artifice than, prudence ; ſhe 
reigned with great haughtineſs in England; to ma- 
dame de Maintenon ſhe behaved with the deepeſt hu- 
mility. The marchioneſs de Sevigne deſcribes her 
with black eyes, which were not the leſs beautiful for 
having wept, finely ſhaped, her complexion extremely 
fair, her mouth ornamented with the fineſt teeth in the 
world, lean, pale, but great ſenſibility in her counte- 
nance, in her manners great dignity and politeneſs. 
Lewis the fourteenth, ſhewing great fondneſs to the 
prince of Wales, the queen ſaid to him, I have en- 
« envied the deſtiny of my ſon, who is not ſenſible of 
© his misfortunes; but now -I pity him, becauſe he 
© does not know your goodneſs.” 

James implored the aſſiſtance of the emperor and 
the pope : the firſt anſwered him, that he pitied his 
misfortunes, but that he had occaſion for his troops a- 

inſt France; and the ſecond, that if he had follow- 
ed his advice, he would not have been reduced to ſuch 
humble intreaties. The king of Spain refuſed to hear 
his miniſter. All the ſovereigns of Europe beheld 
with indifference a fall, which ought to have excited 
their reſentment, or awakened their apprehenſions: 
The civilians propoſed this queſtion : Has à nation a 
right to rebel againſt that authority which would force it 

- #0 receive a new faith ? 
1689.) The king enabled James II. to make a de- 
ſcent into Ireland. Louvois, who ſought to engroſs 


all power to himſelf, demanded the direction of this 
expedition; 
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expedition; Seignelay refuſed to yield it to him, and | 
imed it in right of his office, as ſecretary of ſtate _ 

for the affairs of the marine. Madame de Mainte- f 

non favoured Seignelay's pretenſions ; not that ſhe | 

had any friendſhip for him, but ſhe was intimately 

connected with his fiflers, the dutcheſs' de Chey- 

reuſe and de Beauvilliers. She headed the party a- . 

gainſt Louvois, . cauſed the direction of the affairs Mi | 

of Ireland to be taken from him, and given to Sig- l 

nelay, and received the queen of England's (1B 

for what ſhe had done. "PIR 3 

However the expedition went on more , for 

this W 3 wo had yu _ . for 

not having given credit to the report of the deſign- 

ed i ah eel; England by the prince of Ora: 

which every one knew, was reſolved, that fince he 

had neglected to prevent this misfortune, Seignelay 

ſhould not have the honour gf repairing his fault; 

ſeconded but weakly thoſe deſigns, in which he ought 

to have concurred, and ſo made it impoſſible for the 

enterprize to ſucceed. ** 

While King james was fighting in Ireland, or. 

made a reſemblance to sight, his wife remained at 

Saint Germains, plunged in the deepeſt affliction. 

The advices ſhe received from the ſiege of London- | 

derry. were not likely to dry up her tears: every | 

inſtance of reſpe& was ſnewn to ber, all her deſires 4 

were prevented, magnificent entertainments were | 

formed for. her, but ſhe | could be no, where happy 

without. COW, þ. „ 

„Lewie che ;moſt, polite, dhe mat generous ef 

kings, endeavoured to ſoften her affliction by every 

thing Which he thought could be moſt agreeable to 0 

her: he ſuppreſſed the humiliating reflection of what * 

ſhe was become; not by. recalling to her remem- 

brance, with officious reſpect, What ſhe had been z 

but by an uniform delicacy of behaviour, perſuad- 

ing her that ſhe, was all ſhe had formerly been : 

every day ſome new prefent informed her, that ſhe. 

was not forgot; and becauſe ſhe was no leſs pious 

than unh; 2 theſe preſents had always ſome rela- 
Vor. . tion 
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218 Memoirs for the Hiſtory © 
tion to devotion. At Marly, at Trianon, he con- 
doled with her, or endeavoured to prevail upon her 
to be chearful with him; in a word, his behaviour 
ſhewed fo much tender attention to the afflicted prin- 
ceſs, that it was believed he bad entertained a paſſion 
8 ane ö 
At Paris, it was N teported, that this 
connexion gave madame de Maintenon great uneaſi- 
neſs, and certainly not without good reaſon, ſays ma- 
dame de la Fayette: for a miſtreſs will always have 
more influence than a friend. Thoſe who were better 
"acquainted with the oourt, perceived to what princi- 
ple the king's exceſſive complaiſance was owing: 
novelty greatly contributed to it: compaſſion, that 
it might appear more generous, borrowed the air of 
ſentiments leſs humiliating, and the benefaQor ſeem- 
ed to be only a friend. It was to madame de Mainte- 
non that the queen owed the obliging aſſiduities of 
Lewis: that princeſs was more apprehenſive of tiring - 
the king by her importunities, than of inſpiring ma- 
dame de Maintenon with the jealoufy of a rival. 
Theſe two ladies were almoſt always together; they 
were not ignorant of the idle talk of the'court, and 
ſmiled at the deſigns and mutual diſtruſt, which 
were attributed to them. 9 2 
James the ſecond had enemies at Verſailles, al- 
though. he had no friends there; by ſome malicious 
| Incendiary, Lewis was told that r 
diſſatisfied with him; that he had complained, that 
the court inſulté ) his diſtreſs, and that he ſeemed in- 
ſenſible, to all that was doing to reſtore him to his 
crown. en E 
Lewis, too credulous, was cooled with this report; 
his kindneſs to the queen ceaſed on a ſudden ; ſhe was 
excluded from the diverſions at court, the was received 
with coldneſs, but little attention was' fhewn to her 
ief ; and what was worſe than all, the'ſuctours for 
Freland went on but ſlowly. © The public, conſtant 
to its ignorant malignity, imputed this change to ma- 
dame de Maintenon : the queen diſcovered the cauſe 
of it, in the unfavourable impreſſions which the * 


\ 
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had been given againſt her huſband. "Overwaelmed 
with grief, ſhe went to weep and complain to her -only 
friend. Madame de Maintenon comforted het, and 
promiſed to undeceive the King. That is not futh-" . 
* cient, ſaid the queen to her, my huſband has by 
| 7 as ungrateful, he who is the moſt grate 
of men; they have charged him with being haugh 
he who is the humbleſt, as well as the wel bumble 
of princes, I expect from his majeſty's juſtice, 
that he will not be ſatisfied with declaring to you 
and to me, that he does not believe the ſlander ;_ 
but that he will take meaſures to diſcoyer the author 
of it, that the reparation may be as public as the 
calumny. My huſband is abſent ; it belongs to the 
king to revenge him, and not to permit him to be. 
injured with impunity, You have always been the 
beſt of my friends; but on this occaſion you will be 
the only one. Shew, madam, that you were in the 
* right, when you declared, that it was not paſſible 
for a king of England to be ungrateful.. 
Madame de Maintenon prevailed upon the king 
examine, into the affair: the incendiary was nam 
and obliged to retract what he had ſaid.  The-queen 
— again at Verſailles; but James drew no ad- 
vantage from the ſuccours of his ally; he raiſed the 
ſiege of Londonderry, and returned to Saint Germaing, - 
from whence he attacked by conſpiracies an enemy 
well guarded, that it was eaſier to ſubdue than to aſſaſ- 
ſinate him, Lewis ſettled a penſion of fix hundred 
thouſand livres upon king James ; the low ſtates of © 
the finances ſometimes retarded the payments. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon uſed to ſolicit the king for them: 
and the queen in a letter ſhe once wrote to her upon 
that occaſion, ſays; I thank you, madam; for the 
* alms (for we ought to call things by their names) that 
you have obtained, of the king fox us. r 
Their friendſhip continued unalterable in ſpite of 
reaſons of flate; difference of condition and inclinations, 
and of reports which.tended either to deſtroy or leſſen 
their confidence in each other. The queen was con- 
| L a tinually 
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' tinually ſoliciting, and madame de Maintenon always 
obtaining. When the misfortunes into which France 
was plunged, deprived this princeſs of all hope, and 
. reduced her 'to be nothing more than a recluſe in the 
monaſtery of Chaillot ; ſhe often ſuffered refuſals, ſhe 
ſeldom obtained an audience of the king, but ſhe ſup- 
ported with fortitude this new ſtroke of fortune, and ap- 
ared worthy to reign, ever ſince ſhe had ceaſed to 
te a queen, Her magnanimity was not lefſened by 
her gratitude, nor her gratitude by thoſe juſt and mor- 
tifying reflections upon the inſolence of benefactors: re- 
flections which lightly glance upon a generous heart, 
but which make deep impreſſions upon an ungrateful 

One. | | | 

Time did not abate the compaſſion of madame de 
Maintenon for the misfortunes for her friend; they 
were, always new, and always preſent to her mind, 
When theſe two ladies were ſeen together, one fallen 
ftom a rank to which the other durſt not aſpire, emu- 
Jouſly ſtruggling to aſſume a behaviour ſuitable to their 
condition; one concealing her greatneſs, the other 
endeavouring to make hers be forgot, both abaſing 
themſelves by a refinement of pride, each exalting the 
other by deference and reſpect, one ſtill aſtoniſhed at 
her elevation, the other at her fall: Madame de Main- 
tenon refuſing the I eg of eſteem, and 
the queen rejeQting the homage of reſpect. Well 
might marſhal Villeroi ſay, Are they aſhamed that 


* 
4 
* 
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ey are the wives of kings?” 
| | CHAPTER XLV. 
1 Father de la Chaiſe in diſgrace, and reflored again to 


favour. 


. | ATHER de la Chaiſe was as ſolicitous to 
| ſtrengthen himſelf with the intereſt of madame 

| de Maintenon ; as were the queen of England and the 
marquis de Louvois. The king now entered into an 


age when confeſſors may pretend to make revolutions. | 
Father 
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Father de la Chaiſe had made himſelf maſter of the af- 
fairs of the church, which by the diſputes that often 
aroſe between the court of France and the court of 
Rome, were become affairs of ſtate. | 0 
Father de la Chaiſe found himſelf a miniſter of ſtate 
without having perceived or expected it. He did bu- 
ſineſs regularly with the king, and immediately ſaw all 
the lords and all the prelates at his feet. The Janſe- 
niſts murmured —_ at the audiences given on ſa- 
turdays ; they ſung pſalms, they faſted, they prayed, 
that the government of the church might be taken 
from its enemy, who however was only theirs. | 
Father de la Chaiſe gave very honeſt but ill- timed 
counſels ; the king followed them, and afterwards ge. 
pented that he had done ſo. Provoked at the ill fuc- 
ceſs of the affair; concerning the eleQorate of Col. 
he ſhewed his diſpleaſure at it to the jeſuit, by whoſe 
advice he had been guilty of two very conſiderable 
faults ; one was by amuſing himſelf in ſupporting with 
too much heat the right of exemption, and loſing on 
that account the opportunity of getting an elector who 
would have been devoted to him: and the other was 
by inſiſting unſeaſonably upon the cardinal de Furſtem- 
berg's being elected biſhop of Liege, and refuſing to 
cools to the election of cardinal de Bouillon, wh 
the chapter had earneſtly recommended. | | 
The king reminded father de la Chaiſe of theſe 
faults ; the confeſſor laid the blame upon the marquis 
de Louvois. The king in great rage told him, that an 
enterpriſe ſuggeſted by jeſuits, had never ſucceeded, 
and that it would be better if they confined themſelves 
to teaching their ſcholars, and not preſume to meddle 
in ſtate firs, Lewis ſo ſeldom ſuffered himſelf to be 
tranſported with anger; he was ſo little accuſtomed to 
reproach his miniſters with unſucceſsful councils, 
which he thought was a tacit acknowledgment of his 
own readineſs to be guided by others, that the con- 
feſſor believed himſelf abſolutely undone. It was paſt 
a doubt, when he found that his maſter always ſaw 
him with angry looks for the ſpace of a month, 
L 3 225 and 
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and he continued to do buſineſs with him, like 2 
man who was uncertain whether he ſhould be per- 
mitted to do it long. ; 

Fear is a neceſſary curb to the r of favou- 
rites ; father de la Chaiſe never made a better uſe of 
his, than at this very critical time z the diftribution 
of benefices was never more equitable, and the di- 
. Gributor was never leſs haughty. a 

However the ſociety alarmed at his danger, deli- 
berated already concerning the choice of perſons to 
be preſented to the king to ſucceed him. Father de la 
- Chaiſe, in whoſe heart all the apprehenſions of his or- 
der were collected, ran to the apartment of madame de 
Maintenon, repreſented to her all that he had done, all 
that he had deſigned to do, complained that ſuch long 
and faithful ſervices ſhould be ſo il|-rewarded, and that 
he ſhould be made anſwerable for events which de- 
pended. only upon fortune. | 
Madame de Maintenon, in great ſurprize, interrupt- 
ed him, and defired to know what this diſcourſe tend- 
ed t: To prevail upon you, reſumed the confeſſor, 
"© to lay the do with which I am threatened, and 
© to appeaſe the king. Baniſh your fears, replied ma- 
© dame de Maintenon, he is not angry; and yeſter- 
© day he complained that you avoid him; go to him, 
he has forgot all, and is now only apprehenſive that 
you have a better memory than himſelf.” 

The biſhopric of Cahors, which was given to the 
abbe de la Luſerne, ſealed the reconciliation between 
the king and his confeſſor. Sire, ſaid father de la 
* Chaiſe to the king, I never durſt mention the abbe 
© de la Luſerne to you, after his brother had married 
© my niece.” 

His power was now increaſed, and no longer had 
any bounds, but what the vigilance of a prince in- 
ceſſantly occupied with affairs was capable of putting 
to it. His enemies ſaid that this power was unlimited, 


and aſked if the kingdom was to be governed by je- 
ſuits. And why not be governed by them ? heretic 
or orthodox, weak or of great abilities, ans + of 
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tate, or valet-de- chambre, whoever has the means 
of reigning, acquires a right to it, and favour belongs 
to thoſe who have had the art of procuring it. | 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HE dauphineſs had loſt her favour with the 
king and Jane her buffoon had predicted it to 
her, perceiving that the princeſs preferred the conver- 
ſation of Beſſola her foſter-ſiſtet, to the moſt ſplen- 
did entertainments of the court. She ſaid to ber, 
© Madam, the king will be tired at length of this 
conduct, and if he abandons you, Jane will have 
more conſequence than you.” | 2 
The king made an offer to the dauphineſs of mar- 
rying Beſſola to a man of quality: the dauphineſs re- 
plied, She will love her huſband, perhaps ſhe may 
* love him as much as ſhe does me, and certainly ſhe 
will not love him lefs, and then I ſhould die with | 
* jealouſy!” The king proteſted that there ſhould be 
no more Beſſola's in France, and afterwards the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, was not allowed to keep ma- 
demoiſelle de Marquet longer than ſix months. 
Hunting, billiards, and Saint-Cyr were by turns 
the innocent amuſements of the king. Once in fif- 
teen days he uſed. to go to Marly, and there he was 
always free, always kind and obliging. The dauphi- 
neſs was never of theſe parties: the prince of Orange 
was forgot. The embaraſſing pomp. of royalty was 
laid aſide without ſuſpending its duties: buſineſs bad 
nothing to apprehend from amuſement. However 
the balls at court were melancholy enough, and laſt- 
ed only two hours: the dauphineſs never appeared 
at them, ſhe could not be prevailed upon to. give 
one moment to complaiſance or pleaſure. The prin- 
ceſs of Conti did not venture to ſtay too long, left her 
malicious eyes ſhould betray her, and madame de Main- 
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tenon chide her, for it was her whom the king 9 
employed to denounce his anger to any of the royal fa- 
mily that had offended him: madame de Maintenon 
uſed to ſoften the ſeverity of Lewis ; their minds would 
have been alienated from each other, but Madame de 
Maintenon always gentle, always conciliating, reunited 
them : the king's t would have occaſioned great 
terrors and uneaſineſs; ſhe removed their apprehen- 
fions, and ſoftened their grief. | 

It is certain that ſhe expoſed herſelf to the hatred 
of the princes, who, weary of her repeated admoniti- 
ons, might, inſtead of a ſolid and reſolute friend, 
have conſidered her only as a troubleſome ſpy upon 
their conduct: hut ſhe rather choſe to hazard their diſ- 
3 than to ſee them upon ill terms with the 

ing. She gave offence to ſome of them, but ſhe 
ſerved them all faithfully. They murmured againſt 
her at firſt, but ſoon began to find they had been ob- 
liged, and gratitude took the place of reſentment and 
diſtruſt, They conſulted her in all their affairs, thro? 
her they ſolicited the king, they ſubmitted their differ- 
ences to her arbitration. An ordinary favourite would 
have been vain of ſuch unlimited confidence, and have 
taken no care to merit it, ſhe was fatigued by it, yet 
entered with ardour into their concerns : © I am juſt 
come, aid ſhe one day, from being drawn by four 
© princes, which is worſe than being drawn by four 
0 horſes.? * 

Their fears of her being declared queen, were 
deſtroyed by their admiration of her virtues, and ſhe 
increaſed her power by the ſolicitude ſhe ſhewed 
to repreſs it. If her marriage had been made pub- 
lick, the king who had been charmed by her diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, would have been diſguſted by her ambi- 
tion : the princes loved her ſincerely, yet they had 
all been either her open or her ſecret enemies: 
if ſhe had been declared queen, ſhe would indeed 
have had more exteriour honours paid her, but ſhe 
would have loſt that confidence, and that veneration 

ſo. ſoothing to ſelf-love, becauſe it was ao 
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her merit alone: it is probable alſo, that if Le wis had 
been obliged to treat her as ſomething more than a 
friend, he would have treated her as he had done his 
wife. Thus, whether we ſuppoſe. ber ambitious or 
vain, or believe her humble and moderate, the little 
affectations of royalty which have been attributed to 
her, are equally deftroyed. - | | wi 
The king's three daughters, who were generally cal- 
led the princeſſes, had frequent differences with each 
other. Their father intreated them to live together as 
ſiſters ſhould : If you continue your quarrels, {aid he 
to them, you have palaces of your own where it is 
* fitter you ſhould reſide than at court. 
Madame de Maintenon reſtored peace among them, 
every thing now wore a new face ; they viſited each - 
other frequently; they ſhewed themſelves. in public 
and their behaviour to each other had now an appear- 
ance of unreſerved friendſhip and eſteem. Unfortu- 
_ 1 union ſo ſeldom found in private 12 
in that of princes ſcarce poſſible, was interrupted 
the . dauphineſs. | 8 4 
He was jealous s her affection for Beſſola; ſhe of 
his paſſion for the counteſs du Roure, who however 
had yet only glances from him. The dauphin was 
offended at her repeated complaints; ſhe. uſed to paſs 
whole days in her cloſet inacceſſible to every one; ſhe 
would affect to (peak generally in the Germar language 
before her huſband, who one day ſaid to her: If you 
are diſſatisfied with my conduct, madame, I expect 
that you ſhould cloſe your eyes, be ſilent, or com- 
plain only to God or to me.” n 
The king's affection for this princeſs was greatly a- 
bated, and although madame de Maintenon had often 
| ſpared her ſome very ſeyere reproaches, yet ſhe had 
heard enough to convince her that ſhe could never re- 
ain the king's eſteem ; ſhe had been accuſed of wag 
erring the intereſt of the duke of Bavaria her bro- 
ther, to that of her father-in-law and her huſband ; hs 
had not been able to conceal the ſatisfaction ſhe felt as 


the misfortunes of cardinal de Furſtemberg, who was 
| L 5 com- 
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competitor with prince Clement, and ſhe was ſuſpee- 


ted of having revealed to her family ſecrets of great 


' conſequence. 


+; It is not very likely that the ape. 7-1 abſolute 
"credit to theſe reports, but ſaſpicions which are rejec- 


ted through a fear of conviction, always leave indeli- 


ble traces upon the mind : it appeared to him, that the 
dauphineſs was at leaft guilty of having given room for 
calumny, by not plainly enough preferring the good 
of the country where ſhe was to reign, to that ate i 
where ſhe was born, Hence thoſe perpetual unea 
neſſes, thoſe diſguſts, and that mutual diſtruſt, the moſt 
cruel puniſhment imaginable to ſuch perſons as are 
obliged to live together and to ſhew reſpeR to each o- 
ther. | 
The king by the open preference he gave madame 
de Maintenon to her, added to her uneaſineſs by raiſing 
her jealouſy : *® ſhe no longer beheld around her that 
croud which ſhe had diſdained ; ſhe poſſeſſed no more 
that degree of favour with the king which makes per- 
ſons of her rank intereſt themſelves in the happineſs 
of the Rate ; ſhe had fled from the diverſions of the 
court; they now fled her in return: her health ſeem- 
"ed impaired; a deeper melancholy was impreſt upon 
her countenance ; ſhe ſhun'd ſociety with more ſolici- 
"tude than ever, and loſt that dignity of ſentiment, that 
"conſcious ſenſe of deſerved ſuperiority, ſo becoming a 
woman who ſtood next to the firſt throne in the world. 
*** Overwhelmed with melancholy, ſhe languiſhed in a 
ſwift decay, and prepared herſelf for death, when a 
courier came to tell madame de Maintenon who was at 
Saint-Cyr, that the dauphineſs whom ſhe had left to- 
lerably well in the morning, defired to ſee her, that ſhe 
might have ſome private Alcourle with her, and die in 
her arms. Madame de Maintenon ſet out inſtantly 
from Saint Cyr; ſhe was ſhut up two hours with the 
princeſs : what paſſed between them was never known, 
ng the dauphineſs expreſſed her regret for not 
having always loved her; and cleared herſelf of ſome 
8 egg | imputations 
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imputations which had been the cauſe of her own un- 
happineſs in loſing the king's eſteem for her. This 
ſecret converſation, this inſtance of confidence in thoſe 
moments, When all diflimulation is at an end, is the 
higheſt eulogium that can be given to — pat 
-Maintenon : her elevation rai'ed her enemies, and ſhe 
might be hated for a time, but ſuch was the involun- 
tary eſteem her acknowledged virtue inſpired, that this 
| hatred ended in the tendereſt affection for her. 

The dauphineſs expired, embracing the little duke 
of Berry, to whom ſhe ſaid, * moſt tenderly do I love 
* thee, tho" thou has colt me dear.“ The king forcing 
the dauphin from the bed. ſide, ſaid to him, * ſuch is 
* the end of human'greatnels.” 

The dauphineſs was not lamented ſo much as de- 
cency required, neither by the court, her houſhoid, her 
huſband, madame de Maintenon, the king, the poor, 
nor the devotees; however ſhe was kind and good in 
her domeſtick life, ſne loved the dauphin, ſhe was 
Charitable, ſne eſteemed; madame de Maintenon, and 
ſhe was pious; but ſhe had not a French heart; ſhe 
had not French nnen and all her ou qualities 
were overlooked. '. -* 

The king. to diſſipate, what was called his grief, 
made a great hunting match ; this diverſion did not 
_ employ, tho” it unbent his ting which is a little ex- 

traordinary in a ſtation where it 1s ſo natural to be op- 
preſſed with languor, and to ſeek to ſhun one's ſelf, 

When he returned to Verſailles, all the great officers 
and ladies of the deceaſed dauphineſs's houſhold came 
to kiſs his hand; madame de Maintenon who as dame 
d' Autour ſhould have performed this ceremony, inſtead 
of making compliments of condolence received them. 
She was the only perſon of that princeſs's houſhold who 
did not appear at the ſolemn funeral ſervice perform- - 
ed at Saint-Denis and at Notre- Dame, and her abſenge 
on this occaſion inſtructed the curious in all they wiſhed 
to be certain of. 

Ever after, ſhe ſeemed to > conſider herſelf only as a 
private perſon. when out of the caſtle of Verſailles, 
d dithin 3 it ſhe had the highelt honours, eee 
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her extreme ſolicitude to avoid them. She would not 


uſe the mourning hangings of the court; © I am not 
* adutcheſs' ſaid ſhe. The firſt marſhal de Noailles 
repreſenting to her, that ſhe had a right to it as baving 
been dice Tait d'Autour, ſhe ſhewed ſome ſurpriſe in 
her countenance at his founding that right upon her 


having been a domeſtick of the dauphineſs, and an- 


ſwered only by a ſmile, which ſeemed to ſay, that the 
dignity of her ſtation placed her above that ſubordi- 
nate grandeur, while her humility rejected all. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


f 


The campaign of Mons. 


HE league of Augſbourg had armed all Eu- 
rope againſt Lewis XIVth. The prince of 
Orange repaſſed the Sea, and the confederate princes 
of Germany compoſed his court in Holland, whither 
he now came to conſole himſelf for the averſion of a 


| ors who hated him, as ſoon as 'they had crowned 


The ſucceſs of his enterpriſe had not made him 
happy, and the only gratification of that ambition to 
which he had ſacrificed every thing, was the momen- 
tary joy of a man who goes to bed with a revenue of 
five hundied thouſand livres and riſes a king.“ He fled 
from the caprice, and perhaps the troubleſome remorſe 
of his wife, the moſt boeh and the moſt miſerable 


| pm agen in the world. The dauphin to whom ſhe had 


n propoſed had no reaſon to envy him. 42M 


1 


*The marquis de Dangeau relates in his journal, 
that the prince of Orange, when he was leaving Hol- 


land, ſaid theſe words to the ſtates: Gentlemen, 
farewel for ever, I go, reſolved to periſh or to reign. 


If I periſh ; I ſhall die your ſervant :'If I reign, I 
© ſhall live your friend. This circumſtance is neither 
true nor probable. * 3 1 REG 


4 
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Our arms had been ſucceſsful, his had been deciſiyt. 
The battle of the Boyne had decided the conteſt he- 
tween James the II. and him: it is true, this battle 
had coſt him marſhal Schomberg, but Lewis had juſt 
loft a miniſter who only was capable of re-eſtabliſhing 
the affairs of Ireland. Seignelay died, and with him 
died our marine; he was ſucteeded: by Pontchartrain, 
whoſe peculiar deftiny-was'to ſucceed every one With- 
out repairing the loſs of any. - Air tk en 
The king reſolved to head his army, and once more 
ſpread in perſon that terror of his arms which had 
begun. to loſe its force. Madame de Maintenon was 


too jealous of his glory to oppoſe this deſign: a lawfal 


paſſion never enervates the min. 


n — 
Lewis aſſembled his council, and without any other 


preliminary declared that he would make the cam- 
-paign of Flanders. That I may triumph, ſaid he, 
over thoſe enemies who envy my glory. and maintain 
the purity of that religion, which: by the extirpation 
of hereſy I have eſtabliſhed throughout my dom ini- 
ons, it is my intention notwithſtanding the igour of 
the ſeaſon to go and lay dege to Mons, the principal 
bulwark of the league, and take it before the eyes of 
this pretended; d iſtributer of provinces . 
- This reſolution aſtoniſed the miniſters, and made 
the whole kingdom tremble, fuch real terrors did this 
William inſpire, whoſe ſuppoſed death had the year 


be fore been celebrated by rejoicingꝭ Which Lewis alone 
* yr 


diſapproved: 8 2 - $14. Ds 253 lee 6 121198 
Madame de Maintenon did not attend the king 12 
Flanders, yet was not diſturbed; with any apprehenfi- 
ons of loſing her influence. Some days before the 
king's departure, ſhe retired to Saint-Cyr. Lewis 
came there to take leave of her, and they were two 
hours alone together. After ap peace of God 
at the feet of the altars, he deſired to 
nity aſſembled: Adieu, ladies, ſaid he to them I 
recommend myſelf to your prayers, 1 haye a great 
need of them; to be a king is to fill a poſh, which 


* expoſes us to many fins.” Tears were in his * 
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he ſpoke theſe words, which made the whole com- 
munity weep: I hope, added he, that God will 
; © hear the prayers you offer for me:“ after havin 
aid a few words to madame de Maintenon, he a 
addreſſed the community, and ſhewing/ her to them; 
Adieu! ladies, ſaid he, to to your care [leave what 1 
© moſt value in the world." “ 
Madame de Loubert the ſuperiour replied; that the 
dale community would redouble their prayers that 
God would be pleaſed to make him victorious: © Pray 
rather for peace than for victory, ſaid the king, we 
muſt endeavour to make our enemies demand this 
2*:wiſhed-for peace of us. 1 ons; © 
During his abſence Saint-Cyr was alnot:incelithely 
:eiiplayed in imploring of heaven the preſervation of 
the king and the bleſſings of peace. Madame de 
Maintenon received every day an account of the pro- 
reſs of the ſiege from Couriers diſpatched by the 
"ing for that purpoſe: ſhe communicated theſe advices 
to the king of England who often ſpent whole days 
with her at Saint Cyr, and there endeavoured to con- 
ſole himſelf for the bad ducceſs of the brave Odonel 
im Ireland. It was matter of wonder to the publick 
to ſee a dethroned prince ſhutting himſelf up in con- 
vents, while Lewis was braving all the rigors of the 
5 — __ all the Kev: acne war to reſtore him to Be 


one "The vac of Mons warcondued/wvith great Nail: 
Boufflers inveſted the place, the king attacked it in 
8 n, Luxembourg and Feuillade commanded under 

im, and all the princes were preſent at the action: 
Vauban had the direAion. of the works. The prince of 
Orange gave the beſiegers ſome uneaſineſs by drawing 
near Notre- Dame de Hall;' and the French guards ha- 
| ving 
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45 '% It will be eafily Agia that theſe wands —2 
committed to paper upon the ſpot. I have them as well 

as many other particulars from a lady Who was edu- 
cated at Saint-Cyr. 
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L Ms: | 
ving attacked a horn-work were ſeized with a panick 
and fled : their officers endeavoured to ſtop them b 
preſenting their drawn ſwords to their breaſts, but all 
was ineffeQual. The grenadiers and muſqueteers at- 
tacked this work, and carried it in three quarters of an 
hour, then it was that the guards had the name of Pier- 
rots given them, which it is ſaid they have not yet de- 

ſerved to loſe. 105 e 1 
The king dined with a good appetite within ſight of 
the lines: he walked round the town, and continued a 
long time within muſket-ſhot. A centinel having ſto 
him, ſome body aſked him if he did not know t 
ing: yes, replied the centinel, I know the king, 
+ but this is not his place.. | 
A moment afterwards, the horſe of dela Chenaye, 
was killed by a cannon-ball very near the king and 
at the ſide-of the count de Toulouſe, who giving or- 
ders that la Chenaye ſhould be remounted, ad, and 
is a cannon ball nothing more than this?? 


One of the enemies officers who had been taken 


in a ſally made by the beſieged, bebe mere d 
the — aſſured him that the place could not — 
without a battle, the king replied; 80 much 
the better, it is for that purpoſe, that we are 
* here. k 
Notwithſtanding the various employments given 
him by this ſiege, he held his councils with ex- 
actneſs, and at once fought his enemies, and direfed 


the affairs of his provinces : he viſited the. hoſpital of 


the army twice, was preſent while the wounded wege 
dreſt, and comforted the dying; the. ſurgeons never 
performed their duty better. 1 

| Mons ſurrendered after the trenches had been open- 
ed before it fifteen days. The prince of Bergue had 
defended it valiantly, and Lewis was in every one of 
the attacks: madame de Maintenon went with the 
princeſſes to meet him at Compiegne, and after the 
firſt compliments, ſaid to him, Sire, we intreat you, 
as David's generals did him, to go out np more with 
us to war, leſt the light of Iſrael ſhould be extinguiſh- 
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The king went to Saint-Cyr to return thanks to God 
for the victory he had given him, and for the life which 
his providence had preſerved : madame de Maintenon 
obligingly reproached him with having given terrors to 
the whole world, by expoſing himſelf too much: the 
king replied : © T have only done my duty. But ſaid 
| e de Loubert, the happineſs of the ſtate de- 
0 _— upon the ſafety of your ſacred perſon.” Places 
© like mine, reſumed the king, can never be void, 
another will fill it better than I have done, I proba- 
© bly have abilities for war, becauſe I am experienced 
in it, another prince may excel me in better things.” 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
Tue Academy. The marſpal de Ia Fevillade. 


HES E ſentiments were not diſſembled, Lewis 
had all the fimplicity and candour of great 
minds. He began to reflect with ſhame upon that 
haughtineſs and oſtentation of grandeur, which had 
diſtinguiſhed the firſt years of his reign, and raiſed him 
ſo many enemies. He refuſed the harangues of the ſo- 
vereign courts upon the campaign of Mons. The aca- 
demy, which was then as ready to applaud humility, as 
it had been before to nouriſh pride, gave the king's 
modeſty for a ſubject. Madame de Maintenon had no 
eſteem for this literary ſociety, whoſe compliments, 
flatteries, and even its works, ſeemed calculated to keep 
up mean enyy, to cramp the language, and to propa- 
gate bad taſte : © Are you not 'aſhamed, faid ſhe, to 
« Fenelon one day to be among men who argue only 
upon words! 

Madame de Maintenon, notwithſtanding her aver- 
ſion to this body, always protected it in ſome of its 
members, yet ſne never pretended to any power in 
the elections: it fell into a lethargy which would have 
- held it vet, if La-Motte, the three times rejected 
Fontenelle, and ſome other illuſtrious wits had not re- 
animated it. The intrigues of the court, into which 

| it 
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it was introduced by the cabals of ſome men of letters, 
preſerved it from fan uiſhing. The votes were never 
more free nor leſs juſt than in the-firſt years of Lewis 
XIV. If laces tinea academy were to be had by 
intereſt, - they would be — well filled, provided 
they were ſought with emulation, which they will al- 
ways be, while a ſuperiour genius poſſeſſes one. Wiſe 
men fill look upon this ſociety as a ſet of triflers and 

mo while wiſer than they confider it as an afſem- 

ly of extraordinary men: hence proceeds that eager 
ſolicitude among the members of the academy, of things 
to be received into the academy of words; and hence 
the difference between the emulation which theſe two 
ſocieties inſpire, as between the ſouls of 8 
Richelieu their legiſlators. 

Thoſe who pretended to — the king walls 
thought this contempt for. praiſe inſincere: they even 
inſinuated that he loved praiſe ſo inordinately, that he 
envied any ſhare of it to another.  Tourreil, who had 
been elected by the French academy, introduced. into 
his diſcourſe, in praiſe of the king, a compliment to 
Ponchartrain whoſe clerk he was. The miniſter com- 
manded him to ſuppreſs this compliment: the acade- 


mician, who did not think this humility ſincere, made 


a very flattering eulogium on him. When he returned 
to the hotel de Pontchartrain, expecting to receive the 
thanks of the miniſter, the Swiſs refuſed him entrance. 
Pontchartrain ſhewed great attention to diſcover the 
authors of. thoſe opigrams; which were wrote againſt 
him: there were ſome equally cruel wrote upon the 
king, why did he not 7 the authors of them like- 
wiſe ? 

Lewis was ſo fincerely diſguſted with adulation, that 
madame de Maintenon often ſaid ; He is thought 
© to be vain and haughty, yet there is no one that has 
© leſs of thoſe faults than him. Who better knew his 
virtues than her who had given them to him. He 
uſed to acknowledge with the candor of a man ſuperi- 
our to his errors, ſuch as he had committed through the 
immenſe variety of the affairs in which he was em- 


ployed, and the indiſpenſible duties of his ſtation. He 
wi 
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the theſes of the Minimes at Marſeilles; as. 
ſoon as he knew the fignification of thoſe words con- 
ſecrated by the Holy-Ghoſt to the king of Heaven and: 
earth, dico ego opera mea regi. 7 5 
. He was extremely offended. at the impious inſeripti - 
on made by Meneſtrier the jeſuit, and engraved upon 
the frize and upon the four faces of the temple of ho- 
nour dedicated to him by the city of Paris.“ He de- 
fired the ſtates of Languedoc to apply thoſs ſums to 
the relief of the province which they had deſtined for 
an equeſtrian ſtatue of him. To thoſe who merit ſta- 
tues it is eaſy to refuſe them, yet it is glorious alſo, 
He did not ſhew much ſatisfaction at that which was 
erected to him in la place des victories, the inſcription 
of which wviro immortali, was Criti:iſed by foreigners 
as being idolatrous, although it was only energetick : 
Viro and no more would have ſeemed to ſay leſs, and 
would have ſaid more. ö 8 

The marſhal de la — mas ſaw his favour decrea- 
ſing, in ion as the king's love for the true glo 
n Ls the 3 part of conve — 
Feuillade excelled all men: he firſt was informed of 
every thing that was new, fruitful in amuſements of 
every kind, imitating at a vaſt expence the pomp of the 
great lords whom he had ſeen. He was a model for 
courtiers, as Lewis was for heroes, but when Lewis 
became wiſe, or had a tendency to become ſo, Feuil- 
lade knew not how to conform to this change, and 
therefore ceaſed to pleaſe him. The king was devout, 


and 
* Regi Ludovico magno P. P. wotis publicit Kae 

| Devota numini majeſlatique ejus 
c ; Civitas Pariſienſis pia, fidelis, obſequens 
$ | Memoris obſervantie templum. D. D. C. 
| -- © The City of Paris, pious, faithful, obedient, de- 
| 1] © voted by publick vows to the divinity and majeſty of 
1 king Lewis the great, the father of the country, hath 


| © conſecrated this temple as a monument of its venerati - 
| * on and gratitude. 


i 


x 


and Feuillade made a jeſt of devotion, | he loved play, 
et deſpiſed reſource which the king had invented, and 
ght from Saint-Cyr to Marly. He would not play 

at Portiques, although the king was extremely fond of 


it, becauſe there was no other art than to croſs or 


= : Lewis did not like witticiſms and repartees ; and 


euillade would always be witty. He became odious 


to the miniſters, dreaded by his and perceived 


that the favour of the prince is ſoon loſt, when a man 


is hated by every one elſe. He died ſuddenly, and 
had only time to utter theſe words, * My God, have 
* mercy upon me, why have I not done for thee the 
* thouſandth part of what I have done for the king. 
Feuillade was interred at Saint-Euſtache, where 
had not even a tomb: when Lewis was informed of 
his death, the courtiers thought they perceived ſome 
ſigns of joy on his countenance, and the boldeſt of 
them trembled. 2 


CHAPTER XLIx. 
The death of the Marguis de Low. 


HE fall of Louvois was owing to the ſame cauſe 

ag the diſgrace of Feuillade. The king now hated 
thar falſe glory in purſuit of which he had gained ſo 
many victories, committed ſo many errors, and ſuffer. 
ed ſuch various misfortunes. All the ſchemes of a 
miniſter end in maintaining himſelf in a poſt which he 
fills only by commiſſion, and which the publick always 
ſuppoſes will be better filled by any-other. Louvois 
who found himſelf almoſt uſeleſs in peace, had kindled 
this war, for which the king reproached him ſo much 
the more, as he was ſenſible he had taken too great 
advantage of his inclination for it. 

No one of the other miniſters had dared to oppoſe 
him; he had ſubjected them all by the ſorce of his ge- 
nius, and by the unexpected ſucceſs of his boldeſt en- 
terpriſes Seignelay had been reduced to employ the 
mediation of women, in affairs that related to the good 
of che ſtate. Croiſſy underſtood nothing but the arts of 

. 4 negotiation, 
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negotiation, and yet had not that ſpirit of foreſight and 
caution which conducts every thing with deliberation, 
"Pomponne whoſe mind was filled with his former diſ- 
grace, was continually employed in preventing a ſecond. 
Chateauneuf, was obliged to content himſelf. with the 
laborious office of a clerk. Pontchartrain filled his poſt 
of ſuperintendant of the finances, as if he had been 
afraid that he ſhould loſe it, and conducted the affairs 
of the marine, as if he deſpaired of retrieving them. 
Boucherat was wholly employed in the chicanery of the 
law. Roſe and the preſident la Chaiſe were not capable 
of taking advantage of circumſtances to inforce the 
reſolutions of the cabinet. Pelletier deplored the mis- 
fortunes of his country, Beauvilliers had only virtues. 
Louvois had engroſſed all the power to himſelf, and 
France. had but one miniſter, although ſhe had not a 
ime miniſter. | TY | 

The king wiſhed but could not reſolve to ſhake off 
the yoke: Louvois treated him with a haughtineſs, 
which kings may ſometimes diſſemble, but never par- 
don. He was now hated by Lewis, yet he did not ceaſe 
to be uſeful to him, and ſuch was his influence that at 
the eve of a diſgrace, a long time projected, and al- 
ways deferred, he obtained 4 ſuperintendence of the 
poſt. offices, a place of immenſe profit. 

The coldneſs of the king towards him, the reſerved 
behaviour of madame de Maintenon, the publick ha- 
tred, ſome verſes in Eſther applied to him, all warned 
him, (if ſuch warning can ever be heard) that it was 
time for him to forſake the court. | 

After the ſiege of Mons he ſuffered ſo many morti- 
fications, that he ſaw plainly, his ruin was reſolved up- 
on. He was accuſed of having neglected the advices 
ſent him by Monſieur d'Avaux, who had diſcovered 
the deſign of the prince of Orange to invade England, 
which might have been ſo eafily prevented. They re- 
proached him with the cruelties exerciſed in the Pala- 
tinate, the bombardment of Liege upon a very flight 
pretence, the loſs of Mayence which had been but ill 
provided for a ſiege. He was accuſed of having ſent pri- 

vate orders to Bulonde to raiſe the fiege of Coni ; of 


having 
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having protracted that dr Mons, and of giving che prince 
of Orange time to attempt throwing in ſuccours to the 
beſieged. He was blamed for the loſs of the battle of 
Valcourt, in which marſhal d' Humieres commanded, 
and for not having uſed proper endeavours to retain 
the king of Sweden in the intereſt of France, which 
he had forſaken and joined the league of Auſbourg. 
All his ſervices were forgot, his errors only were 
remembered, and the errors of others were attri- 
buted to him: fo it is to make the greateſt mi- . 
niſter for mili airs, appear weak and criminalz | 
But all theſe accuſations were trifles; compared with the 
guilt he incurred by the purport of two papers with 
writing on the margin in his own hand. They were 
given to madame de Maintenon by d'Augicour, a gen- 
tleman in the ſervice of Louvdis, who betrayed his 
maſter. Madame de Maintenon's regard for Lewis 
would not permit her to ſuppreſs theſe papers. One of 
them contained a ſcheme for treating the duke of Sa» 
voy ſo ill. as to oblige him at length to declare againſt 
France. The other was to force the Swiſs to bre 
tkeir alliance with us, by failing in every article of 
the capitulations made with then 
This fact would be ſcarce credible; if we did not 
know to what extremities aminiſter will proceed, whoſe 
power and influence are declining,” who is always rea- 
dy to preſerve by crimes and treachery, a ſtation where 
his virtues or his abilities have placed him, but ia 
which his ſervices are not ahle to maintain him. This 
diſcovery threw: Lewis into the utmoſt aſtoniſnment: 
he found he — Aa Toe whoſe whole attention way 
employed in raifing him enemies, and who ſported with 
rea and the lives of his ſubjedts: what more 
could a traitor have done ? | bers Trad 
He would have had him inſtantly arreſted, but he 
had ſtill occaſion for his councils, and he was likewiſe 
ſure that theJvitim could not eſcape him he therefore 
continued to do buſineſs with Louvois, but was not 
able to ſuppreſs his reſentment, though he concealed 
the motives of it. It has been ſaid by ſome perſons of 
the court, who lived in thoſe times, that one day the 


p 
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king ſpeaking to him with great harſhneſs, the miniſter 
thiew ſome papers on the table, near the king, ſaying, 
There is no ſerving you.” The king roſe, and ſnatch- 


ing up the tongs, would have ſtruck his inſolent mini- 


ſter, if he had not been withheld by madame de Mainte- 
non, whoſe preſence Louvois. did not think would have 


been fo uſeful to him, after having been fo diſagreeable; 


This ſudden tranſport of rage deſtroyed in one in- 
ſtant the health of Louvois, the fruits of thirty years 
ſervice and of twelve years.of favour : hope alone re- 
mained, he knew that the king had an averſion for 
violent meaſures, and after having lived twenty five 
years with him, he knew him ſo little as to be appre- 
nſi ve only of poiſon. He diſſembled his grief, but 

it was too violent to ſuffer him to be always maſter of 
it. The courtiers perceived it, and the fierce and haugh - 
Louvois was now become an object of compaſſion. 
flatterer, ſtill exaggerating his power to him, he re- 
plied : One day in favour, the next in the Baſftile. 
Incapable of ſubmiſſion, he -offended his maſter a- 
in, and one day oppoſed him ſo ;rudely, that the 
Bag quitting his deſłæ, went forwards to the chimney, 
and took up his cane: Louvois went out of his pre- 
ſence with ſerenity in his countenance, but deſpair in 
his heart. As ſoon as he arrived at his own houſe, he 
cried out, I am ruined, and diſcharged his irage upon 
ſome unhappy perſons,. to whom he ſent letters de 
Cachet, while he dreaded his Ww. 
v1 Itiis done, ſaid he to a friend, my cataſtrophe is 
5 approaching, my ruin is decreed, and all that now 
remains, is to determine the manner of it. His 
friend told him that his fears were ill grounded, that 
during twenty years he had heard him ſay the ſame thing, 
but that his experience of the paſt, ſheuld make him 
leſs apperehenſi ve of the future. That is true, re- 
<|iplied' Louvois;: but formerly if the king was diſ- 
<; pleaſed with me, it ſeemed to be the fault of his hu- 
mour only, and he would immediately afterwards aſ- 
ſume an obliging air, but now he treats me with the 
'*: utmoſt contempt, and every day brings with it a new 
and more cruel affront. I know him, I have — 
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* 


give him.“ 


Ju 6, 4692] Tortured wich his own fefle ons 


fluctuating between the deſite of finiſhing his career 
nobly, and his fears of making a baſe retreat, divided 
between the love of glory and the love of liberty, he 
reſolved to reſign all his employments. Madame de 
Maintenon wrote to him, that he might return to 
council, and do buſineſs as uſual, adviſed him to ſhew 
no reſentment, and aſſured him that the ſtorm was over. 


This letter reſtored him to life, he forgot his reſo- 
lution which alone could | have ſaved him: he ſaw the 


king again, and ſaw that he had irrecoverably loſt his 


favour. When the council broke up, be went home, 
retired to his own apartment, and drank a glaſs of wa- 

ter : exhauſted with grief, terror and anxiety, he threw 

himſelf into a. great chair, uttered. ſome inarticulate 


worde, and epif d. , ps gs 
The ſuddenneſs of his death perſuaded the public 
that it could not be natural, as if lan oppreſſion of the 


heart, occaſioned by diſappointment and chagrin, was _ 
not the natural death of an ambitious man. The king 


when he heard of it, expreſſed great ſatisfaction. * The 
6 2 ſaid he, has delivered me from three men whom 
« 


was no longer poſſible to beat with, Seignelay la 


Feuillade and LOouvois.“ bn 


— 


Ie publick was more conſtmed in their notions of 


his being poſſonedi: its neceſſary that princes; ho- 
ever averſe they ate tuthis crime, ſhould 


that they are ſurrounded by perſons who are always in- 


chned to ſuſpect them of it. The king gave Louvois is 
employments to Barbezieux, whom: that miniſter had 
bated, and endeavoured in vain to ſorm him for the 
buſineſs af the ſtate. . % 121010 id % wot 
_ | Lewis did not immediately feel that he had loſta 
great miniſter, becauſe till che peace of» Reſwick, the 
plan laid down by Louvois had been exactiy followed: 
but Louvois had not concerted one for» the war on 
account of the ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain, and 


then it was firſt perceived that he was no more. 
4 8 3 . 454 In 


: 
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© ed him ; he takes pleaſure in -ufing me ill, and he 

© has uſed me too ill, to make it poſſible for me to for- 
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In none of: thoſe miniſters which Lewis afterwards 
tried in military affairs, did he find that attention to the 
moſt trifling circumſtances notwithſtanding the great- 
neſs of his deſigns, that ready diſpatch in the midſt of 

innumerable affairs, that firmneſs in maintaining milita- 

diſcipline,' that profound ſecrecy, which had given 

> 1p ſuſpicious William ſo many uneaſy nights, thoſe 
wiſe inſtructions ſo uſeful to generals, and which con- 
ſtrained none but Turenne, that knowledge of men 
which always dĩrected him to the beſt choice, and when 
to employ them ſeaſonably: in a word, in none of 
them could he find that ſon of Machiavel, that com- 
und of a courtier, and a citizen, born, as it ſhould 

m, for the oppreſſion and the glory of his country. 

Louvois left immenſe riches to his family: no mi- 
| niſter had ever been more nobly rewarded z he had 
purchaſed all the land about his own eſtate without 
laying any perſon under the leaſt reſtraint, a very remark- 
able crcumiiannes in a man of his mak = character. 
51 5477 35 'F thi: £1, | +r 
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E affairs of the ſtats did eddie Lewis 
from attending to thoſe of his family; To ſe- 
cure to the duke du Maine and the count de Toulouſe 
the rant · for which he deſigned themy he reſolvec to 
ivs mademoiſelle de Blois their ſiſter to the duke de 
hartreb his nephew. Fhis deſign was a remainder of 
«thine pride with which be had been intoxicated; 'T'o 
'what-foreign prince could he have propoſed: fuch an 
alliance t yet 5 determined to propoſe it to the only 
ſon of his brother. Lo Lewis every thing appeared 
mieah that was" not diſtinguiſhingly great. And in his 
opinĩon he neither the duke de Chartres, nor 
.honoured mademoiſelle de Blois by this mate. In his 
eyes, the firſt prince of his blood was only the firſt of 
his ſubjects as long as he permitted him to be ſo, and 


b chetonns ef: gat poſit * pleaſe 
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perſons the moſt delicate in points of honour, if thoſe. 


fruits were his. | . 

Lewis deſpiſed the national prejudices, the adulation 
of his courtiers had taught him to think, that he who 
was the maſter of the people's actions, ought to be { 
of their judgment, and every prince who is not bo 
to reign over the hearts of his ſubjects expects at leaſt 
to reign over their wills. He ſaw that the duke de 
Vendome had neither in his court nor in his parlia- 
ment, any diſtinction or authority that ſhewed him to 
be the grandſon of a king, and he ſecretly blamed 
Henry the fourth for not having dared to deſpiſe; that 


| hated diſtinction between pure and mixed blood? 


But ſince it was probable, his family might have at- 
tentions to the glory of the Bourbons, which the chief 
of the Bourbons had not, he thought it neceſſary to 
obtain from love, that conſent which authority could 


not force till it had ſuffered a refuſal. It was with this 


deſign that mademoiſelle de Blois was often expoſed. 
to = eyes of the prince. P | 
This young lady had all the beauty of her mother, 
but there was a gentleneſs in her countenance that pro- 
miſed a diſpoſition very different. The duke de Char- 
tres was of that age, when whatever is loved, is loved 
with ardor. He ſoon conceived a violent paſſion for 
mademoiſelle:de Blois; he never ſaw her without wiſh- 
ing that ſhe Was not Wen and perhaps without 
forgetting that ſhe was ſo. 
| The ſentiments he entertained he doubtleſs inſpi- 
red. No man was ever more amiable, no woman ever 
had a form more capable of pleaſing, a more beautiful 
complexion, or more negular features, and no man 
ever cultivated the graces of his perſon leſs, The 
prince had inſpired the moſt inſenſible of the ſex with 
love, yet he always attempted- the eaſieſt conqueſts. 
His firſt amours alarmed the king, who: directed ma- 
dame de Maintenon to ſhew him the indecency and 
madneſs of ſuch a paſſion : this reprimand was given 
with ſo much gentleneſs and wiſdom that the prince 
from that moment had the tendereft regard for ma- 
Vol. II. M dame 
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dame de Maintenon, and returned to his ſtudies which 
he had quitted for love. 
| Theſe little irregularities gave the king an opportu- 
nity to pretend that he would look out for a wife for 
im, ſince he found he muſt have one, and afterwards 
to offer him him his daughter, which the example of 
two other branches ſecured from a refuſal. * 
The dutcheſs of Orleans, who to the pride of 
blood and the extreme delicacy of her nation with re- 
gard to marriages, joined all the haughtineſs of the 
ſter-in-law of the greateſt monarch in the world, and 
a declared contempt for madame de Monteſpan, who 
during her favour had not ſhewed any ſolicitude to 
gain her friendſhip, heard the firſt propoſals with 
diſdain. The duke of Orleans, who had no will but 
hers, ſometimes gave the king hopes that the match 
ſhould be concluded, ſometimes promiſed the dutcheſs' 
that he would reſolutely oppoſe it, and ſometimes ſeem- 
ed, with madame de Maintenon, to be inclined to 
yield; he was in the irreſolute ſtate of mind of a cour- 
tier who is ſenſible that what is required of him is 
mean, but remembers that his maſter has many offences 
to pardon him. | | 
The duke de Chartres was tranſported at the thoughts 
of being ſon to the king and poſſeſſor of her he loved: 
but his mother telling him that by this match he would 
diſhonour her, his anceſtors, himſelf, and his poſterity, 
he ceaſed to love or feigned to do ſo. However an 
underſtanding ſupetiour already to prejudices of every 
kind, raiſed him above thoſe trifling conſiderations of 
illigitimacy; but that he might uſe them to his own 
advantage he ſeemed to be influenced by thoſe conſider- 
ations, with a view of reſtoring the dignity of grand- 
ſon of France, if the marriage was concluded, and of 
acquiring by an honourable reſiſtance, the favour of 
the people if it ſhould not. ot 


© # Charlotte-Iſabella, daughter of Charles-Lewis, 
elector palatine, married at Chalons, November 21, 
1671. and died 1722, 


ly ſolicitous for the ſucceſs of this affair, the king, be- 
cauſe he had a great affection for mademoiſelle de Blois, 
and madame 4 Maintenon, becauſe ſhe adored the 
duke du Maine, whoſe rank, which his father's tender- 
neſs and liberality had made fo illuſtrious, would be 


rendered ſecure by this alliance. Both the king and ſhe _ 


_ difſembled their concern at the bad ſucceſs of their firſt 
endeavours in favour of this marriage, and at ſome ſe- 
vere expreſſions which had eſcaped the dutcheſs of Or- 


leans, whoſe politeneſs was not one of her moſt di- 


ſtinguiſhing qualities. 'The abbe Dubois was employed 
by the king, and madame de Maintenon, to negotiate 
this affair; he was ſub-preceptor to the prince, and was 
raiſed to this poſt with more difficulty, than afterwards 
to that of firſt miniſter, 1. 
This abbe had already that aſcendant over the mind 
of the prince, which a man, devoted to pleaſures, muſt 
neceſſarily obtain over a youth who is — to 
love them; he had acquired the confidence of his 
Pupil, by laughing with him at all thoſe who 
im for his faults. Madame de Maintenon could not 
eaſily refolve to truſt the king's deſigns to a. man of 
low birth, who had no religion, was the corrupter of 
his pupil, and fo openly, that the duke of Orleans had 


forbid him to attend his ſon in his firſt campaign in 


Flanders. But as ſoon as ſhe converſed with him, ſhe 
found him ſo ready to comply with all that ſhe pro- 
poſed, ſo grave, ſo ſincerely attached to the ſtate, and 
o fruitful in expedients, that her averſion for him cea- 
ſed ; ſhe apprehended no treachery from him, and ſhe 
told the king that ſhe would anſwer for the ſueceſs of 
this affair, ö 


The abbe ſubdued by degrees the duke de Chartres 


reluctance to this match, and adviſed him to conclude 
it, 1 the oppoſition made by his parents. 
He repreſented to him, that his obſtinacy would offend 


the king, who when he found he could not be his - 


father-in-law, would become his perſecutor : that he 
would remove him from affairs, exclude him from the 
diverſions of the court, and deprive him of the com- 

M 2 mand 
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The king and madame de Maintenon were extreme a 
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mand of the army: that when the duke of Orleans 
died, he would reduce him to the quality of firſt 
prince of the blood, and to thoſe honours only which 
were inſeparable from that rank; and during his Hife 
would always prevent his marrying. + : 

The duke of Chartres yielded to the force of theſe 
arguments; he ſaw that by this marriage he ſhould ſe- 
cure all his prerogatives, and this conſideration deter- 
mined him. In his heart he contemned thoſe preju- 
dices which had ſuch weight with his parents, but it 
was with difficulty that he could bring himſelf to avaw 

this contempt publickly. His ambition raiſed him a- 
bove popular opinion, and in an affair which was to 
decide the happineſs of his life, he thought and acted 
like a prince and a philoſopher. | N | 
The abbe Dubois adviſed him to treat privately with 
the king, and ſuggeſted to bim what conditions he 
ſhould exact. The duke punQually followed his in- 
ſtructions, and the king extremely pleaſed at the ready 
compliance of his nephew, promiſed him the entire 
ſucceſſion to all the rights of the duke of Orleans, his 
father, And theſe promiſes were faithfully per- 
formed. 3:46 F 292001 
When the dutcheſs of Orleans was informed of the 
ſtep her fon had taken, ſhe threatned him ſeverely, 
and forbid him to go any farther ; others add, that ſhe 
ſtruck him, reproaching him at the ſame time with the 
infamy he drew upen himſelf, as if the chief of a fa- 
mily was not the beſt judge, of what either honoured 
or diſgraced it. | g 
The dukke of Orleans who ſeemed ' diſſatisfied 
through policy was appeaſed by reaſon. Feb. 19, 1692. 
the marriage was celebrated with great magnificence 
at Verſailles. The dutcheſs' of Orleans appeared at 
all the entertainments that were made on this occaſi- 
on with ſeeming ſatisfaction; in this illegitimated prin- 
ceſs, the duke be Chartres found what he vainly ſought 
in the greater part of princeſſes born in marriage, great 
wiſdom, unaffected modeſty, ſolid piety, conjugal hde- 
lity, economy, the talents and the patience neceſſary 
tor 


* 
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for the education of her children, and a thouſand quali- 
ties which the corruption of the age has exalted into 
eminent virtues. ai . 
Dubois was rewarded with a little abbey, and was 
tranſported with joy at his good fortune, he afterwards 
received a cardinal's hat with ſcorn ; however, he did 
not obtain that ſmall benefice without difficulty; father 
de la Chaiſe, who did not know the king's reaſons for 
giving it him, repreſented to his majeſty that Dubois 
was addicted to women, wine and play. That may 
* be, anſwered the king, but he has no engagement, 
© he is never drunk, and he never loſes.” 
March iq] The duke du Maine was almoſt as happy 
as the duke de Chartres, and without any degradation. 
The king was tired of foreign princeſſes, he therefore 
married him to mademoiſelle de Charolois grand- 
daughter to the great Conde. Whom at Sgeaux we 
have ſeen patronizing the ſciences and the arts, deſpiſed 
_ almoſt every where e'ſe, preſerving till the laſt moment 
a taſte for genius, and the reſpe& and eſteem of the 
publick, ſo much the more honourable to her as being 
paid to her merit, and not to her favour at court. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had aſſiſted in her education, and 
often ſaid, when ſhe ſaw her launch into the pleaſures. 
of the age, with all the eager ſolicitude of youth. 
« Muſt this alſo eſcape me | 
The duke du Maine, had then deſigns of ambition 
and ſparks of genius; he had paſſed through all the 
military degrees, and ſerved in Flanders with diſtine- 
tion. The publick ſaid, he -concealed a thouſand 
ſtriking qualities, under an air of 'modeſty and indo- 
lence; the publick was miſtaken, madame de Main- 
tenon knew him better. He is too virtuous, ſaid ſhe, 
ever to make much noiſe.” | 
The marchioneſs de Monteſpan, intereſted herſelf 
but very little, in theſe events; ſhall I go to court, 
* cried ſhe, to act the fine part of the mother of the 
© princes, or the dowager miſtreſs.” However, ſhe did 
appear there, and was received as if ſhe had never 
been there before. She gave a bed worth forty 28 | 
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fand crowns, to. the duke du Maine, her pearls to the 
dutcheſs of Bourbon, and her diamonds to the dutcheſs 
of Chartres. It was expected that the interview be- 
tween her and madame de Maintenon, would have 
been extremely embaraſling to both, but they behaved 
at firſt, as if they had never known each other, and 
afterwards, as if they had always been friends. | 
Monſieur de * * * * flattered himſelf that he ſhould 
have been able to reconcile her with her huſband, who 
bad, like her, turned devotee. Madame de Monteſpan 
readily conſented, but the huſband was inflexible, and . 
monſieur de * ® * * defifted from this ſcheme in 
which there was more piety, than good ſenſe or ho- 
nour. The marquis de Monteſpan occaſioned a good 
jeſt, by leaving legacies to the duke du Maine, an? the 
count de Toulouſe, as to his lawful children; ac- 
carding to the axiom of law ſo often inſiſted upon. 


CHAPTER LI. 
The fiege of Namur. 


1692.] HE new married princes ſoon quitted 
love for war and glory. Lewis being 
informed of the meaſures taken by the allies, judged 
it neceſſary to force them by ſome ſtriking enterpriſe, 
either to make peace, or to hazard the loſs of three 
kingdoms, which their chief had conquered. In the 
low countries, the allies bad a hundred thouſand men, 
but Lewis was perſuaded, that his army, ſupported, 
and animated by his preſence, would eafily ſtop their 
progreſs. 
While William waited for the ſeaſon for opening the 
campaign, he affected to lead a life of great eaſe and 


indifference at Loo, a ſolitary country houſe confor- 
mable to his melancholy temper, and very convenient 
for carrying on his private correſpondence, He uſed 
to hunt every day, and appeared to be as little moved 
with the great preparations France was making againſt 
y this 
ſeeming 


him, as if be had the diſpoſal of all events. 
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ſeeming ſecurity he animated- his. allies with new hopes, 
deceived the elector of Bavaria, and defied Lewis. 

The king of France reſolving to open the campaign 
with ſome important conqueſt, laid ſiege to Namur, 
which had at all times been conſidered as the ſtrongeſt 
bulwark of the united provinces, and for that very 
reaſon the moſt likely to raiſe the reputation of his 
arms. | 
Madame de Maintenon expreſt an inclination to be 
with the king during this fiege. The king readil 
conſented to it. You will attend me, ſaid he, if I. 
* ſhould be ſeized with any illneſs, as for all other 
_ © accidents, I am reſigned to the will of providence, 
which, if my life be neceſſary to France, will, 
doubt not, | preſerve. it, and if it be uſeleſs, I am 
* contented to loſe it.” 
He had often run to meet death with the noble ar- 
dour of a hero, the chriſtian, reſigned to the decrees of 
God, did not even deign to brave it. Madame de 
Maintenon was charmed with theſe pious ſentiments ;, 
ſhe ſaw with conſcious fatisfaQtion the progreſs of her 
work, and her tenderneſs was increaſed by it. What- 
ever ſhe eſteemed, ſhe loved; Lewis therefore was 
the moſt amiable of men, becauſe he was the moſt 
worthy. Bb 

In the beginning of May, the court departed from 
Verſailles. The princeſs of Conti, the dutcheſs of 
Bourbon, and the princeſs of Harcourt were in the 
—_ coach. Madame de Grammont, the dutcheſs 
de Chevreuſe, and the counteſs de Mailly were in the 
coach of the dutcheſs of Orleans. Madame de Main- 
tenon was in the king's hunting calaſh with, mademoj- 
ſelle de Caſteja, whoſe place had been eagerly coveted 
by the moſt diſtinguiſhed ladies of the court, and even 
by the princeſſes. This calaſh was filled with ſacks of 
money, and bread, which ſhe diſtributed among the 
poor as ſhe paſſed. She obſerved to the king the ex- 
ceſſive poverty which appeared every where; perſuaded 
that to remedy it, it was only neceſſary that he ſhould 


know it. 5: to t K 52) * 
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The French had taken towns; they had gained the 
battles of Fleurus, of Staffarde and Leuze. A nume- 
rous army was going to a certain conqueſt, but in the 
midſt of all this proſperity, © agriculture languiſhed : 
each victory ſeemed to contribute to the general po- 
verty, and helped to dry up the ſources of plenty. 
They had already raiſed three hundred millions for 
extraordinary affairs. | | 48 
Lewis did not inſult the diſtreſſes of his ſubjects by 
an ill-timed magnificence. He travelled with the ut- 
moſt ſimplicity ; the coaches ſtopped in the middle of 
a field, and the proviſions, which had been dreſſed 
before, were ſerved on a board laid upon the windows 
of the four equipages, and formed a table where they 
took a ſhort repaſt. It was madame de Maintenon 
who introduced this frugality, ſo well calculated, to 
baniſh the enervating ſoftneſs of luxury from an army 
in the room of that afiatick pomp with which Lewis 
had been ſo often reproached, although it was not ſo 
much in compliance with his own taſte, as to pleaſe 
madame de Monteſpan, who expected, wherever ſne 
went, to find the ſplendor of Verſailles, and the luxury 
of Clagny. | 
The king reviewed his own army and that com- 
manded by the duke de Luxembourg, before the 
ladies, and ſhewed them a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men, ranged in four lines. | 
He left the ladies at Dinant, and began his march 
two days afterwards. Conde, Boufflers and Ximenes 
inveſted Namur. Luxembourg's army kept the field - 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy, who had ad. 
vanced towards Meheigne, but durſt not attack it. 
Namur was taken before their eyes, although defended 
with a garriſon of nine thouſand men. | 
The town only was attacked at firſt : ſeveral ladies 
of that province, ſuppoſing the French would not ven- 
ture to form the ſiege, had taken refuge there, and 
now ſent to deſire permiſſion to leave it. Marſhal 
Boufflers refuſed to grant their requeſt ; but the ladies, 


in whom the fear of the cannons prevailed over every 
other, 
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other, reſolved to confide in the king's generoſity, and 
came out on foot, attended only by ſome of their 
women, who carried their children. The king was 
greatly moved at this fight, he ſent them the next day 
to Phillippeville, and from thence to Dinant. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon received them as if they had been 
French, conſoled them with the ſofteſt compaſſion, 
and, to relieye their neceſſities, fold all her jewels ex- ' 
cept one ring, which probably ſhe could not ſell. 
Whoever , moſt reaſon to love his life, is obliged 
to expoſe it moſt. The king appeared in every place 
where there was the greateſt danger; he viſited the 
polts and the trenches, and filled with a ' generous 
emulation that brave nobleſſe who have always placed 
their higheſt glory in vanquiſhing or dying, before the 
eyes of their king. The whole army perceived that 
he expoſed himſelf incautiouſly to every danger, and 
trembled for the conſequence. A Gabion ſaved. his ; 
life by breaking the force of a muſket-ball, which was 
aimed directly at him, and which, by going a little 
aſide, only made a contuſion in the arm of the count 
de Toulouſe. The king heard the whiſthng of the 
ball, and aſked whether ſomebody was not wounded: 
I think ſomething has touched me,” ſaid: the young 
prince. The ſecretary of ſtate, when he made out 
the patents for the government of Britanny, mentioned 
the count's having been wounded at his father's fide. 
« Eraſe that, ſaid the king to him, it is but a trifle for 
« my ſon.” | A 

The garriſon withdrew into the citadel, which was 
much more difficult to be taken ; it held out five and 
twenty days, but was at length reduced, by the artil- 
lery of Vauban. This engineer did more, he took 
fort William by force, fort William, the work of 
Coehorn, defended by Coehorn himſelf, who! had 
declared that he would bury himſelf under its ruins, 
The duke, on this occaſion, behaved like a Conde, 
The prince was at the head of all Luxembourg in 
vain offered the prince of Orange batile ; the duke of 
Chartres, to whom courage only was attributed, ſhew- 
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ed a judgment almoſt equal to his courage ; and the 
Mouſquetaires did their duty exactly. | 
The courtiers were weary of the ſlow operations of 
the fiege. The ladies were ſent for from Dinant* a 
ſtranger would have taken the camp for an inchanted 
lace, Hunting, dancing, wine, and play, filled the 
intervals of military operations. The king animated 
the ſoldiers by his ardor, and by his eaſy gaiety en- 
livened his little court : he ſent refreſhments' to the re- 
giment of Dauphine, which had carried the fortreſs of 
Caſſote ſword in hand; and here follows an account 
of it by an officer belonging to the regiment. | 
© Madame de Maintenon, accompanied by a great 
number of noblemen and ladies, arrived, and ſaw us 
eat with as much appetite as we had ſhewn vigour in 
the aſſault; ſhe viſited all our tents, and told us at 
parting, that ſhe intended to give us a collation the 
next day in the king's quarters. When we came, 
one of her domeſticks gave each of us a litt'e billet, 
on which was written 7 the abbey of Salinen. This was 
a convent of ladies of diſtinction, about a quarter of a 
league from Namur. None of the noblemen or offi- 
cers of the king's army were allowed to enter, but all 
the ladies of the court were there, and by a moſt 
agreeable reverſion of the firft laws of cuſtom, they 
ſerved all the tables with the moſt gallant air imagina- 
ble. "Thoſe who had been firſt informed that madame 
de Maintenon was to be preſent at this entertainment, 
placed two of our officers at the gate to give us notice 
of it as we arrived. We all went to kiſs her hand, 
which ſhe preſented to us with inimitable grace. 
The enfign of our company, who was about ſeven- 
teen years of age, handſome, genteel, lively, and 
extremely witty, perceiving. the abbeſs at the head. 
of the nuns, whom curioſity had led to ſee ſo new a 
ſpectacle, addreſſed an elegant ſpeech to madame de 
Maintenon, at the cloſe of which he intreated her to 
permit his companions and himſelf, to ſalute thoſe 
veiled ladies. 
Madame de Maintenon was a little embaraſſed at 
firſt by this requeſt, but recollecting herſelf imme- 
diately, 
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'diately, the replied, that ſhe had no right to command 
thoſe ladies. This was enough for the enſign, he 
addreſſed himſglf to the abbeſs with ſo graceful a 
freedom, that ſhe could not refuſe, and'the nuns were 
all ſaluted by our officers. We had ſcarce begun to 
do honour to the delicate repaſt that was ſerved up to 
us, and to a liquor which we called the ratafee of 
Salſines, becauſe the nuns had prefented'it to us, when 
the king entered the refectory, attended by the dau- 
phin. He was ſo well pleaſed with this ſpectacle at 
the firſt glance, that he Ropped at the door to view 
it at leiſure. Madame-de . went to him, 
and. gave him an account of che homage we had paid 
her, and the kiſs which the nuns had granted us. 
The king laughed exceſſively, and being defirous to 
leave us at full liberty, he faid to us, I will take 
advantage of the time you fit at table, where you do 
* your duty almoſt as well as as in another place, to 
conduct the ladies home for you, whoſe preſence 
here may poſſibly be a reſtraint upon you. Adieu, 
; kene I leave you in the hands of your amiable 
* hoſteſſes, your advantage is not leſs than mine. 

The next morning madame de Maintenon ſent one 
of her ſervants with a meſſage to me, requiring my 
attendance upon her at ten o'clock: I waited on her 
accordingly. * Your colonel, ſaid ſhe to me, has ſpoke 
* to me of you and your family, I would know from 
« yourſelf who you are.* T told her my name, and 
that my parents were the marquis de Langallerie and 
Henrietta de Neſmond, of the province of Angoumois; 
and that I had the honour to be her kinſman, which 
was a ſpur to me' in the road of glory, and 'a rein 
to weep me from ever ' wandering out of it. Two 
days afterwards ſhe ſent me a packet in which were 
four hundred Lewis d'ors, and theſe words; * This 
* preſent is to furniſh you with an equipage ſuitable 
* to your rank, be wife, be prudent, and I will take 
© care of your fortune.” | N 
© Whether it was that my countenance pleaſed her, 
or that ſhe was ſtruck with my name, it 1s certain that 
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I was honoured with her favour from the firſt moment 
ſhe ſaw me. = reſented me oY 5 king, 1 
a company, and ſlept upon & which ſhe cul- 
8 for me,' Se. inks * en 
The marquis de Langallerie, from whoſe memoirs 
J have tranſcribed thels little circumſtances, for the 
truth of which I will not pretend to anſwer, was great 
grandſon of Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigne. He did 
not fulfil the expectations of his benefactreſs, who af- 
ter having ſerved him with the utmoſt ardor of friend- 
ſhip, abandoned him entirely. He was obliged 
quit the. French ſervice, where he was a lieutenant- 
general, and enter that of Auſtria, where he ſuffered 
many mortifications. It was he who formed the im- 
pious ſcheme of collecting together in the iſles of the 
Archipelago, that people whom the breath of God 
had ſcattered over the whole earth. His wife threw 
herſelf into the arms of the Landgrave of Heſſe, and 
he ended his days in a priſon, where he wrote thoſe 
memoirs ſo injurious to the reputation of his kinſwo- 
man, and where theſe words may be found ſo abſurd 
in the mouth of the wiſe Catinat. Ar court the wery 
"walls ſpeak, and madame de Maintenon liſtens to them. 
During the ſiege of Namur, madame de Maintenon 
ſuffered ſome little uneaſineſs from the princeſs of 
Harcourt, who was often rude, and ſometimes ſaty- 
rical and cenſorious. When the enemies of that lady 
endeavoured to irritate madame de Maintenon againſt 
her; ſhe replied, © 1 love the princeſs of Harcourt 
© becauſe ſhe has many qualities; I pardon her, 
* becauſe ſhe is raſh and obſtinate ; and I ſerve her 
* becauſe the duke of Brancas, her father, formerly 
* ſerved me, it is therefore a debt of gratitude, which I. 
am deſirous of diſcharging: 

The publick joy for-the taking of Namur, was inter- 
rupted by the loſs of the #4 battle of la Hogue, 
where a hundred Engliſh veſſels beat fifty French, after a 
long and obſtinate conteſt. The king, when Tourville - 
appeared before him in great dejection, ſaid to him, 
* 1 am very well ſatisfied with your behaviour, — 

en 
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been beat, but we have gained glory. It has coſt 


„us ſome veſſels, we will repair this loſs, and on 


will certainly have your revenge.” | 

Van Beuning 2 ing of theſe two events added, 
We have cut king of France's hair, but that 
ann again by the next year: the king of 
France has cut off our arm, which we can never 
* recover.” However, Namur was retaken, and the 
Ocean no more ſaw a French fleet. 


CHAPTER LIE 


The baitles of Stzenkirk, and of *Nerwitde : the death 


T EWLS returned immediately to Verſailles, nie 


army, and that of William, being in ſight of each 


other. This precipitate departure gave occaſion for” 


many different conjectures; ſome ſaid; that he ſacri- 


ficed his glory to the fears of madame de Maintenon, 


others maintained that this' diſhonourable retreat was 
owing to the ſuſpicions he entertained of his brother, 
whom, in his abſence he had made lieutenant general, 
and whoſe popularity had awakened his jealouſy. But 
madame de Maintenon was neither capable of giving 
him advice injurious to his reputation, nor the king of 
liſtening to the mean ſuggeſtion of envy. Thoſe who 
pretend to penetrate into the views and defigns of 


princes, always aſcribe them to motives inconſiſtent 


with their character. The allies charged Lewis with 
fearing William, and flying from him, and the hugue- 
nots, who had taken refuge in foreign countries, en- 
deavoured to render his courage doubtful, Would 

ou be believed ? advance an abſurdity: we are aſſured 
by a hundred hiſtorians, that a man who made war 


during his whole life, had not even the firſt virtue of 


warriors, It was related by a certain author, that in 
a council where they were deliberating if they ſhould 
offer battle, a general officer perceiving the king turn 
pale at that word, proved in a long ſpeech, that they 
1 IS ought 


| 
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b ought. to avoid fighting, and was rewarded with, a 
mwmarſhal's ſtaff, as if he had gained the battle. 
Theſe injurious reports even reached the king, and 
without doubt were partly the cauſe of that oſtentation 
of intrepidity ſo apparent in his conduct at the ſieges 
of Mons and Namur. My ſon, ſaid he to the 
c 2 a king's poſt is that where there is moſt 
danger.“ | 2 oe ag” 
Lewis had not the impetuous valour of an Alexander, 
but he had that calm and ſteady courage which made 
him ſuperior to the danger which he diſtinctly ſaw, 
that valour which alone belongs to a king. 
However, the king, by not ending tha campaign, 
ſuffered an opportunity to eſcape him, which would 
have compleated his glory. The duke de Luxem- 
bourg had the honour to fight again with the prince of 
Orange, and to vanquiſh him in the battle of Steen- 
kirk, the moſt bloody one that had been fought ſince 


that of Rocroy.. | 
The duke of Luxembourg was 8 at- 
tacked by the allied army. One of his brigades was 


put into diſorder, and the enemies had made them- 
Elves maſters of an eminence at the head of his camp, 
and had taken poſſeſſion of the cannon which was 
ced there to prevent any acceſs to it. He is already 
almoſt vanquiſhed before he knows that he is betrayed, 
The whole army is loſt unleſs this poſt can be reco- 
vered, he attacks it three times, three times is driven 
back, he puts himſelf at the head of the brigade of 
guards, he flies from rank to rank, his braveſt officers 
blame the exceſs of his ardour, which expoſes him to 
imminent danger. Montmorency falls before his eyes, 
wounded by a muſket ball, as he was placing him- 
ſelf before his father to cover him from a hor- 
rible diſcharge, he eagerly ſeeks William, who, 
covered with duſt and blood, is every where in an 
inſtant, he brings back to the, battle platoons, who 
now bluſhed that they had given way. Luxembourg 
had all that was moſt great and honourable in the 


French monarchy fighting on his fide, Bourbon, Conti, 
Vendome, 
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Vend6me, the duke de Chartres, who, being 
retired a moment till his ſurgeon bled him,. and then 


ruſhed into the battle with ſword in hand, and with a 


horrible carnage he recovered the contended poſt, and 
forced William to . | 


This victory flled the court and city with exceflive 
joy. This is the man, cried they, whom Louvois 
choſe rather to keep in the baſtile than to put at the 
head of our armies. When theſe firſt tranſports had 


ſubſided, the envious courtiers endeavoured to leſſen 5 


the glory of Luxembourg, they exclaimed againfl/ his 
eaſy credulity for ſuffering himſelf. to be impoſed upon 
by the letter of a treacherous ſpy. The king ſaid; 
What would he not have done if he had not been 
* ſurpriſed.” of” 6 | 
His majeſty went ſome days afterwards to Saint- 
Cyr, the ſuperiour congratulating him upon his ſucceſs ; 
the king replied, * You ought rather to make me a 
compliment of condolence, for I have taken but one 
city. Your generals, Sire, {aid ſhe, have ated 
by your orders. Ah, reſumed the king, they are 
© better ſoldiers than I am. | {=> Fane 
The ladies of Saint-Lewis merited this obliging 
attention in the King, they loved the ſtate, although 
they hated the world, and they ſtill unite the virtues 
of good citizens and pious nuns. A book was pub- 
liſhed, entitled the lamentation of the ladies of Saint- 


Cyr for the retaking of Namur. I have juſt read this 
work, 


it is an inſolent ſatire, in which there is nothing | 


true but the title. | | 
The king was extremely defirous of beating the 
rince of Orange once at leaſt. He departed for 
landers, and madame de Maintenon attended him 
again in this campaign. But it was William's deſtiny 
to be defeated only by the duke of Luxembourg, 
and to be ſo every year. Lewis was taken ill at 


Quenoy, and returned haftily to Verſailles. Luxem- 


Hog eagerly ſought to fight, the prince of Orange 
avoided it. He had intrenched himſelf upon mount 
Saint-Andrew, the marſhal threatened Liege ; William 

and 
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and the elector of Bavaria drew near to defend it; 
Luxembourg now thought of nothing but attacking 
them. On this occaſion, the prince of Conti's advice 
and the intrepidity of the duke de Chartres was of 
great ſervice to him, he carried the village of Ner- 
winde, which coſt the lives of twenty thouſand men, 
He wrote to the king upon a ſcrap of paper, in theſe 
terms; * Artaignan, who ſaw the action, will give 
* your majeſty an exact account of it. Your enemies 

have performed wonders ; your troops have acted 
© till better: as for myſelf, Sire, I have no other 
© merit, than in having executed your orders; you bid 
© me attack a town, and give the enemy battle, I 
© have taken the town and 1 have gained the battle.“ 
The prince of Orange in his rage and deſpair of this 
defeat, Wrote thus to one of his friends. I believe 
I am never to vanquiſh this hump-back.” * Hump- 
back, ſaid Luxembourg, when he heard of that 
* expreflion,' how ſhould he know it ? he never ſaw 
my back.” 

The death of Luxembourg put an end to this ſuc- 
ceſs : a meſſage was ſent to the king to inform him 
that the duke's phyſicians had no hopes of his life. 
Madame de Maintenon ſet the whole community of 
Saint-Cyr to prayers, and Lewis, with tears, ſaid to 
Fagon, * Monſieur, I conjure you do all for him that 
« you would do for me.” 

Father Bourdalone attended him and received his 
| laſt fighs. © I have not lived like him, ſaid the fa- 
ther, but I wiſh I may die as well.“ Luxembourg, 
tho' not pious, had always ſhewn great reverence for 
religion. No general ever had more amiable qualities. 
His camp was a ſeat of pleaſure and magnificence; 
he loved amuſements, but they never intruded upon 
his hours of buſineſs, or retarded a moment the ope- 
rations of war ; his judgment was clear, his courage 
cool but ſteady, he gave his orders with great readi- 
neſs and exactneſs. It was ſaid by thoſe who under- 
ſtood the military art, that he could judge of the ene- 


my's motions by a fingle glance, but that he was _ 
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ſo capable of judging of their deſigns, that his mind 
hola: more — in conſidering how he ſhould 
gain a battle, than in * the operations of a 
campaigne, he knew how to fight but not how to 
vanquiſh. . _ © | Bets: a 

Father de la Rue pronounced his funeral oration, 
and drew a horrid picture of the prince of Orange, 
which the king obliged him to ſuppreſs; thinking it 


ridiculous and mean to allow an enemy to be inſulted 


in the pulpit, againſt whom he had an army of an 
hundred thouſand men in the field. Lewis was not 
willing to treat as a tyrant and uſurper, a prince who 
was now king of a free people, and whom he would 
be ſoon obliged to treat as a brother. Peace was 
drawing near, but the divines had kindled another 
kind of war in the kingdom, which was not likely to 
end ſo ſoon. | | | Fel 


Of Quietiſm. | p 


ADAME de Maintenon had ſo great a ſhare 

in the troubles occaſioned by the ſpreading of 
this ſect, that the reader will doubtleſs not be ſurpriſed 
to find this affair treated at length in her memoirs: 
Here we ſhall ſee innocence oppreſſed ; a cautious 
and vigilant king deceived ; a phantom of hereſy 
combated with outrageous zeal; an ambaſſador who 
publickly diſobeys the orders of his maſter ; a father 
of the church tranſported with indecent rage; an in- 


novator obedient and reſigned ; many contradictions 


will be found, but it is not for me to endeavour to 


make men conſiſtent with themſelves. ; 


CHAPTER LIL 
Of Madame Guion. 


AN E- Maria Bouviers de 1a Mothe, was born at 
Montargis; at eighteen years of age ſhe was 
married to the ſon of the celebrated Guion, who 


owed his immenſe fortune and his nobility to the 
noble 
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noble undertaking of the canal of Briare. This lady 
from her earlieſt youth applied her thoughts to hea» 
venly things, the livelineſs of her imagination, her 
tender and inflexible mind, made her misfortunes and 
her piety her crime. Her growing inclination for 
ſpirituality was ſtrengthened by the | counſels of her 
directors, and by the oppoſition of her huſband: 
Francis de la Combe, a monk, a native of Tonon in 
Savoy, a libertine in his youth, in his old age a de- 
votee, and a myſtic, mortified and devout on his ap- 
pearance, but vain, ſubtile and ambitious, acquired 
the direction of her conſcience, and reduced her er- 
roneous opinions to a ſyſtem. 

Madame Guion being left a widow at two and 
twenty years of age, with immenſe riches, and a mind 
wholly weaned from the ſublunary world, reſolved to 
labour for the ſalvation of her neighbours. Father 
de la Combe perſuaded her that ſhe was equal to this 
great work, either becauſe he was in love with her, 
and would therefore prevail upon her to follow him, 
or that he really thought her qualified to preach virtue 
and piety to her ſex. | | 

Madame Guion entered into the views of her di- 
rector, not becauſe ſhe was ambitious of being at the 
head of a ſect, but only to glorify God“. The ſuf- 
fering's of Molinos did not terrify her, ſhe did not 
believe there was any ſimilarity in their opinions, how- 
ever, her huſband had upon his death-bed ſaid to her, 
« I am afraid the fingularity of your notions will 
* draw you into much trouble.” | 

No woman ever had qualities more proper to form 
a ſect: her perſon was full of grace, her countenance 
noble, yet ſweet; the moſt engaging ſoftneſs was in 
her eyes, her mouth was formed for perſuaſion ; ſhe 
was eloquent with all the graces of fimplicity, lively, 
gay, inſinuating, with all the enthufiaſm of devotion ; 
in a word, madame Guion was the moſt lovely heretic 
that had yet appeared ; her piety did not — her 

. 12 rom 


— 
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from diſplaying a moſt beautiful ace, from an extreme 
attention to dreſs, from valuing herſelf upon a diſlinguiſb- 
ing elegance of manners, from dancing at a ball, with all 
the triumph of conſcious grace and beauty; from going to 
church, to be wiewed by her lover, rather than to invoke 
ber love (that was the name ſhe gave Jeſus Chriſt) 
from loving thoſe charms, which even in their decline, 
ſeemed to inſpire new deſires, from recalling to her re- 
membrance what /ove had ſaid to her, after ſhe had the 
ſmall-pox. V I had defired that thou ue be beau- 
tiful, I would have ſuffered thee to remain as thou wert : 
when thou would ft have made wews of chaſtity only for 
a time, and could'ft not endure that any woman ſhould be 
thought beautiful near thee : from chooſing for the 
preceptor to her ſon, a young agreeable abbe, tender, 
polite, aſſiduous, and more employed in teaching La- 
tin to the mother than the ſon T. She was in tly 
perſecuted by her ſelfiſh relations, always languiſhing 
with ilIneſs, yet always charming, ſhe loved God, ſhe 
loved the world, and made both theſe paſhons 
agree. 

"M adame Guion poſſeſſed a great ſhare of wit, and 
even of that true kind which a celebrated writer | de- 
nies her, probably becauſe he has not read her works. 
See for inſtance her fort wway and the third part of her 
life, from page 147 to page 252, the reader will there 
find her doctrine explained, with all the art of reaſon- 
ing and ſubtilty of wit. Her doctrine was not quietiſm, 
but approached very near it in the expreſſion, and not- 
withſtanding this apparent reſemblance, ſhe defended it 
againſt that imputation. How can it be imagined that 


ſhe wanted wit, who was capable of diſcovering that 
meta- 


— 


2 Life of madame Guion, written by herſelf, part 
firſt, | : 
+ An account of quietiſm, by the abbe Phillipeanx, 
a very partial writer, but well informed. 0 
The age of Lewis the fourteenth the chapter upon 


quietiſm. 


An — * 
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metaphyſical ſyſtem which Pope has expreſſed in ſuch 
beautiful poetry. 

God, ſays ſhe, governs mankind by an univerſaF 
providence; for although in his diſpenſations there is 
a particular order which regards each individual, it 
* is nevertheleſs ſo dependant upon the general order, 
that were he to ſwerve ever ſo little from it, he 
would break the connexion and throw all things into 
confuſion. The diſorders of the world, the miſeries 
of men, the overthrow of empires, are the neceſſary 
reſult of this general order, and that which to ùs ap- 
« pears irregular, on account of our manner of con- 
* ceiving things, is a truly admirable order according 
to divine wiſdom:; fo that particular diſorder, pre- 
« ſerves general order, and this is general order. God 
« eſtabliſhes, he deſtroys what he has eſtabliſhed, and 
« perpetuates things by this deſtruction. 

Madame Guion full of that ardent zeal which we 
always have for our own opinions when we believe 
them new, or peculiar to oarſchves, went to propagate 
them in thoſe countries to which her /ove conducted 
her ; her extreme liberality enforced them, She 
preached an abſolute ſelf renunciation, and that pure 
and diſintereſted love rejected by the wiſe, but by ten- 
der minds felt in its full force. She traverſed the 
countries, of Gex, Dauphine, Piedmont, where, perſe- 
cuted by the inquiſition of Verceil, ſhe obeyed her 
fave, who told her that the hour of martyrdom was 
not yet come, and flew to a place of greater ſafety. She 
had made proſelytes in the great Chartreuſe, but ſhe 
always deſpiſed the glory of forming a ſect. Her 
mind was weak, ſhe had no ambition; when her body 
was opened no part in it was found ſound except her 
heart, which however was a little impaired, and her 
brain, which was entire, out like that of a child, only 
a little more humid. If all myſticks were to be open- 
ed, would they not be found like madame Guion ? — 

0 


— 


ä 
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* See her defence. Volume the third page 269. 
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To the weak and tender ſhe gave only the milk of | 


ner maxims, and her Hort way, but when they were 
grown. capable of receiving more ſolid nouriſhment, 
they ſoughtit, by launching upon the impetudus waves 
of her torrents, for that was the title of one of her 


books, which were all printed with the approbation of 


ſome doctors of divinity, and all curious from the ſin- 
larity of their ſtyle. She gained a great number of 
iſciples, her doQrine flattered pride, and indulged in- 
dolence, her proſelytes went on to perfection, through 
paths ſtrewed with flowers ; the meer intention was in 
the ſight of God ſufficient. The eccleſiaſticks, thought 
they were difpenſed from ſaying their breviary, the 


faithful from active piety, the women from the care of 


guarding againſt their vapours, old ſinners entered fly- 
ing into the chamber of the ſpouſe. To love only, 
was neceſlary to perfection. Madame Guion laid down 
true principles, her proſelytes drew practical conſe- 
quences from them, which ſeemed juſt, but were in 
reality abominable. wann och 

Her mind became diſordered by long faſting ; ſhe 
propheſied that all hell would riſe againſt her, that the 
woman ſhould be pregnant by the inward ſpirit, and 
that the dragon ſhould ſoon place himſelf before her to 
devour her. At her return to Paris, the prophecy 
was accompliſhed, her enemies waited for her there. 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Harlai de Chanvalon. 


H E Dioceſe of Paris was then governed by 

monſieur de Harlai de Chanvalon, a prelate 
who might be ſaid to have glided into the church ra- 
ther than to have entered it. Monſieur Vincent de 
Paule, who had been admitted into the council of con- 
ſcience, under Anne of Auſtria, had formerly exclu- 
ded Harlai from the coadjutorſhip of Rouen. Mon- 


fieur de Perefixe took an opportunity when Vincent was 


hindered by ſome indiſpoſition from coming to the 
| | . Council, 


3 * | | 
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; council, to propoſe Harlai. . Hence the hatred of that 

| prelate againſt monſieur de Vincent, againſt his inſtitu - 
tion, and againſt all who reſembled him. 

Jan. 1660.] Harlai, while archbiſhop of Rouen, 
filled his whole dioceſe with the ſcandal of his debau- 
cheries. His looſe conduct procured him the archbi- 
ſhoprick of Paris. The king and madame de Mon- 
teſpan were afraid of a too rigid cenſor, they flattered 
themſelves that a paſtor immerſed in vice would not 
dare to reproach them with their guilty paſſion:“ they 
were not miſtaken. Harlai was filent and ſuffered all, 
The miſtreſs found in him an aſſiduous courtier, and 

the prince a convenient caſuiſt, He one day feat for 
a painter to take the deſign of Conflans, with orders 
to draw all he ſhould ſee without being ſeen. _ The ar- 
tiſt cauſed this plan to be ſhewn to the king. There 
my lord archbiſhop was ſeen in a cloſet, placing a 
noſegay in the boſom of the Sultana of the day. 
A pleaſing form, great elegance of manners, the 
talent of {peaking well, and a prodigious memory, hid 
part of his faults,, When he gave audience he would 
embrace the moſt diſagreeable monks with the ſame 
ardour as the moſt charming of his miſtreſſes. He 
would often enquire the name of a man whom a mo- 
ment before he had almoſt ſtifled with kindneſs. . He 
treated the affairs of the church with the ſame levity, 
as an amour, and his eloquence was as perſuaſive in 
the aſſembly of the clergy, as powerful at the toilet 
of a lady. | 
The king inſenſibly diftruſted the deluſion of his 
tongue, and the eccleſiaſticks, the ſincerity of his 
kindneſs. Lewis looked upon the ſparkling ſallies of 
his imagination, as ſnares laid for his prudence, and 
the prieſts regarded his promiſes as denials, and his 
threats as meer formalities. The people ſung ballads 
upon their archbiſhop. There was no church diſci- 
pline in his dioceſe. Tenets were maintained with 
| great 
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great rigour, morals were abandoned wholly to provi- 
ence. Heno longer ſought to acquire the praiſes of 
his king, and was only ſolicitous to guard — his 
reproofs. He uſed his utmoſt endeavours to {le thoſe | 
reports which might inform him of his fimonies, or his 
libertiniſm, He obtained a pardon for a ſcanda- 
lous crime, by entering into all the deſigus of the 
_ in EI CY of which e was the 

1 | 

The comptroller general was always favs of find- 
ing in the firſt eccleſiaſtick in the kingdom any 
promoter of the free gift, one 'who was g 
cerned for the neceſſities of the ſtate, and — of 
the revenues of the church. The prelate's ardour to 
ſerve the king on theſe occaſions was ſo exceſſive, that 
the miniſter was obliged to reſtrain it. Hence theſe 
immenſe debts to which the clergy are ſubject, hence 
thoſe loans, which by making it more eaſy to levy 
taxes, make the 1 eemann frequent dbu 

In proportion as 8 we of women, _—_ 
lai Cle his intereſt with * The kin 
pented his having g given him the firſt dignity 
church, he deprived of the liſt of benefices, — 
longer ſpoke t to him with his wonted kindneſs, he re- 
proved him ſeverely for his ſcandalous lie, re 1 an. 
ee mer deſart. e 


CHAPTER LV. 


Feuer Guion eit and ot ue 


1687 1 8 ſoon as madame Guion arrived: at pa- 

ris, the archbiſhop obtained an order 
from the king, to confine her in the convent of the 
viſitation in the ſtreet Saint Antony; ſhe was accuſed 
of having an intrigue with father de la Combe, her 
faithful friend, Who was pat into the baſtile: it was re- 
ported that this monk had taken advantage of his 
penitent's frenzy, to violate her chaſtity. She produ- 
un Catos, her — who never quitted her a mo- 


ment, 
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ment, to witneſs to her honour. She was anſwered / 
that Catos had | ſhared her pleaſures. The archbiſhop © 
ſent Cheron his official to examine her, a man who 
was ſo infamous for the - irregularity of his life, that 
the prioreſs was in doubt whether ſhe ſhould admit him 
into the convent. So fron 05; Forres 
Madame Guion edified the nuns by her piety, made 
elytes of ſome, and raiſed compaſſion in all; in 
the world ſhe had many partizans, and many protectors 
in the court. However madame de la Maiſon- fort, her 
couſin, was the only perſon who ventured to defend 
her openly. This lady was deſcended from an anti- 
ent family in the province of Berry, ſhe had been ca- 
noneſs of Pouſſay, twelve years, an abbey into which 
the nobility alone were admitted; ſhe had wit, beau- 
ty, a lively imagination, great candor, an infinite 
ſweetneſs in her manners; being perſecuted by an un- 
juſt mother-in-law, the abbe Gobelin introduced her to 
madame de Maintenon, who admitted her into Saint- 
Cyr; to regulate the education of the young ladies; 
madame-de la Maiſon-fert acquitted herſelf of this: 
taſk ſo well as to merit the eſteem and confidence of 
the foundreſs, but her mind had taken too gay a turn 
to permit her to make the abſolute vows, and ſhe was 
too haughty to pay obedience to a woman. She re- 
liſhed madame Guion's doctrine, yet could not reſalve 
to follow her advice and renounce the world. Madame 
Guion often ſaid to her, to govern you, couſin, a 
«* ſquare cap is neceſſary. - 
Madame de la Maifon-fort at the intreaty of mon- 
fieur Jaſſeau, a prieſt of the miſſion, repreſented to 
madame de Maintenon that her kinſwoman was only 
guilty of an exceſs of love for God. That all the 
calumnies which were ſpread againſt her, were invent - 
ed by her relations, who coveted her eſtate; that the 
archbiſhop of Paris knew her innocence, but was re- 
ſolved to perſecute her till ſhe conſented to the mar- 
riage of her daughter with the marquis de Chanvalon. 
adame de Maintenon mentioned the affair to the 


king, whom ſhe found greatly prejudiced againſt 
madame 
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madame Guion, by father de la Chaiſe. That Jeſuit 
perhaps thought it his duty to comfort the aue 
for the diminution of his power, by ſoothing his paſ- 
fions ; he diſpoſed of all benefices as he — = 
he ated with ſo much prudence, that Sram thought 
himſelf the abſolute maſter of de la Chaiſe. 

Madame de Maintenon was herſelf rejudiced 

againſt the woman ſhe protected, by father de la 

othe, the brother in-law of madame Guion; this 
artful monk counterfeited the hand writing of father de 
la Combe, and put his name to all the bj hemies and 
wild extravagancies of Molinos. f 

Madame de Miramion was defirons of judging hee- 
ſelf whether madame Guion was as criminal or as mad 
as ſhe was ſaid to be; ſhe went to the convent where 
ſhe-was confined, ſhe inte ted the prioreſs, and 
hearing nothing but praiſes of the priſoner, ſhe made | 
a favourable report to madame de Maintenon, who | 

leaſed at being undeceived, and grieved chat ſhe had | 
uffered herſelf to be prejudiced, b ſpeak 1 
again to the king. | 

Madame de la Maiſon-fort- en ged the dane ö 
de Charoſt, Chevreuſe, Beuvillic iers, Mortemar, the | 
5 rity of whoſe faith was unſuſpected, to ſolieit for her | 

inſwoman. How ridiculous, faid they, is it in mon- | 
ſieur the archbiſhop, who it is well known has no aver- 2 
ſion to women, to ſeek the ruin of one who loves no- 
thing but God. Let this auſtere man firſt erideavour | 
to ſuppreſs the licentiouſneſs of manners which nom | 
prevails, and then we will allow him to exert his zeal = 
againſt what he calls hereſy. 

The king importuned by madame Js Maintenon, Y 
and by the murmurs of — court but half informed of | 
the truth, deſired that a petition might be preſented to, 
him, and upon reading of it, ordered that-the priſoner 
ſhould be releaſed. The archbiſhop, durſt not com. 
plain, but was willing to ſave his honout at leaſt. 

Before he would ſee madame Guion at liberty, he 
endeavoured to make her fign a writing which was to 
prove that he was not miſtaken, and that ſhe was in 

Vo I. II. N - reality 
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reality a heretick. She refuſed to ſign this paper, and 
maintained that there were no hereſies in her books, 
- Lince ſhe ſhad no intention to introduce any). 
Madame de Maintebon ſuffering the prelate to ſati(- 

y his vanity, with ; theſe. forms, ca madame de 

ion to be told, that it was her will ſhe ſhould ſign 
the paper, that ſhe would inform the king of the vio- 
lence that was uſed to her, and that at preſent it was 
of the utmoſt importance to her to get out of the hands 
of this prince of prieſts. 

Madame Guion obeyed her proteCtreſs and was re- 
leaſed from her confinement: Madame de Mainte- 
non had infiſted upon her ſigning the paper immedi- 
ately, becauſe ſhe thought it was of no importance to 
a woman, whether ſhe was deceived or not in matters 
of religion, and becauſe ſhe knew that her enemies 
would again endeavour to prejudice the king, from 
whom — had alteady procured an order for tranſ- 
ferring madame Guion to a priſon two hundred leagues 
Aae from Paris, So eaſy it is for men in power to 
deceive the prince, and to exerciſe the moſt publick 
tyranny under his name, when all acceſs to juſtice is 
denied by the abuſe of arbitrary authority. 

The Jutcheiſes de Chevreuſe and Beauvilliets, the 
princeſs d'Harcourt, the marchioneſs de Montchevreuil, 
| _ * Miramion congratulated madame Gui- 

pon her recovered liberty, and invited her 10 
Verſales. Monſieur de Charot lent her his apart- - 
ments.there ;the duke de Bethune his father, who had 
been involved in the diſgrace of Fouquet whoſe ſiſter 
he had married, when baniſhed to. Montargis, had 
been received by madame Guion's father into his houſe, 
and tranſmitted to his children the gratitude he owed 
a family who had ſuccoured him in his diſtreſs. Ma- 
dame Gujon's doctrine was reliſhed at court, and in a 
place where fortune is only adored, there were found 
perhaps for the firſt time, hearts which worſhipped 
God in ſpirit and in truth. 


Madame 
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Madame de Maintenon had a curioſity to ſee and 
to converſe with ſo extraordinary a perſon; the dutch- 
elſes. were eager to accom madame Guion in this 
viſit, her beauty, her misfartunes, that (powerful per- 
ſuaſion in her looks and her words, her fweetneſs, her 

tience, and that talent ſo peculiar to cherſelf of 
— of God in a manner wholly ſublime, all jain- 
ed to convince madame de Maintenon thatiſhe had 
never made a better uſe of her po. rw. 

She expreſſed the tendereſt affection Kuben ar: ef- 
teem add her confidence in her enerenſed every day. 
The viſits. of, the new ſaint were: frequent, no longer 
rapid hours, but whole days were ſpent with her, the 
oftener ſhe ſaw her, the more | ſhe was charmed ; was 
ſhe oppreſſad with uneaſineſa, or her ſpirits exhauſted 
with 1 madame Guion was ſent for; and her 
converſation all celeſtial and dae wee alike mo to 
pleaſe, and ta conſole ger. 

Madame de Miramion receivad Hot: Waben 
munity in defiance of the-archbiſhop. Madame Bui- 
on eame out ſometimes to viſit madame de-Charot at 
Benne, from whence ſhe went to Saint-Cyr,-where 
ſhe ſtaid ſeveral days, and diſtributed her books among 
the community. The ladies of Saint-Lewis loved her 
thro' the force of example and inclination : and while 
madame de Maintenon bleſt heaven for the happy ſue- 
. ceſs of her cares, error ioſinuated nnn, 
Du. ieee „ 2 


"CHAPTER LVI. 
] The alle Fenelon. | 


T* E number of this foie. mie diſciple 
encreaſed every day, and ſhe very ſoon acqui- 
red one Who was of more value than all the — 
One day ſhe heard him named, and her whole ſoul 
was filled with extreme tenderneſs. She fancied that 
* love united him intimately to her, and ſhe ſeemed to 
have ſpiritually adopted him. I ſaw him, ſays 
8 dt zar Mullin * the, 
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© the, the next day, I inwardly felt that he did not 
like me, and I was ſenſible of a fweet violence 
© which made me wiſh'to ſhed my heart into his, but 
< I found his heart did not underſtand me, and God 
only knows what anguifh I ſuffered that night. T 
© ſaw him again, the next day, we continued filent for 
© ſome moments, the cloud diſſipated a little, but he 
was ſtill far from what I wiſhed ; eight whole days 
« I ſuffered torments in expreſſible, and then I found 
< myſelf united to him without any oſtacles. Our uni- 
on has ever ſince been growing more perfect, more 
pute, more ardent, more ineffable, my ſoul ſeems to 
© have a perfect agreement with his. Oh, my fon ! 
* my heart is bound to the heart of Jonathan, I 
* ſhould die if there ſhould ever be the leaſt difference 
between thee and me, between God and us. Oh 
my fon” How well calculated were theſe expreſſi- 
ons to touch the tender and virtuous heart of the 
author of Telemachus! © Bengal, 
The abbe Fenelon was born in 1 noble 
parents; he was brought up by the biſhop of Sarlat, 
his uncle: in his youth he applied himſelf more to 
the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, than the fathers; he was 
ſucceſsfully employed in the converſion of prote- 
ſtants, and was made ſuperiour of the new catholicks, 
but accuſed of janſeniſm, on account of his connexie 
- ons with Laval, biſhop of Rochelle, and Barillon, bi- 
ſhop of Lugon : he was twice named to a biſhoprick 
by the king, and twice rejected by the confeſſor, un- 
der pretence that he was a friend to Port-royal. Fe- 
nelon at length removed all the ſuſpicions that were 
entertained againſt him, his ſermons laid the foundati-. 
on of his fame, and the chriſtian death of the old 
duke of - Mortemar, whom he had prepared for that 
dreadful paſſage, compleated it. e211: lp 
The king had appointed the duke de Beauvillieres 
governor to the duke of Burgundy, but the poſt of 
| | preceptor 


* Ld 


 * Life of madame Guion part the third, page 102, 
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Fcp 09 the young prince was ſtill vacant, and 
greatly ſolicited ; the king left the choice of a proper 

perſon for this truſt to the goyernor of his grandlon, 

who immediately fixed upon the abb Fenelon, whom 
he had been long acquainted with. However it was 
neceſſary that he ſhould entirely clear him from the 
imputation of janſeniſm; he had recourſe to madame 
de Maintenon, and in drawing the character of the 
abbe Fenelon, placed his virtues and abilities in the 

ſtrongeſt light. n. lat 1 e 

Madame de Maintenen conſulted ſeparately the 

abbe Trongon, ſuperiour of Saint-Sulpice, who extol- 

led Fenelon's piety and deplored his misfortunes ; He- 
bert curate of Verſailles, ' who ſaid, he would anſwer 
for his ſubmiſſion to the church; father Valois, who 
aſſured her, that Fenelon was as much a jeſuit as him- 
ſelf; Boſſuet, who declared, that in the clergy of the 
ſecond order, he knew no one that equalled him. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon told the king, that it would be 

happy for the duke of Burgundy to be educated by a 

man, whom ſo many perſons of characters ſo oppoſite, 

agreed in praiſing. Fenelon was appointed preceptor 

to the young prince, and the choice was ſo greatly ap · 

plauded, that the academy of Angers — him for 

the ſubject of the prize verſes Which were compoled 

every year. 7 

Fenelon was at once the favourite, and the Saint of 
the court; his converſation was eagerly coveted by all, 
but he gave it only to a few ſelect and uſeful friends; 
he reconciled all the eaſy gaiety and inſinuating polite- 
neſs ſo neceſſary in the converſation of ladies, with all 
the modeſty becoming his function. With the duke 
of Burgundy his pupil, he was plain, eaſy, and in- 
ſtructive; with Boſſuet ſublime; with the courtiers, 
gay, lively, ſparkling : his manners were igrefiſtab] 
pleaſing, he had great ſtrength of imagination, the — 

E eloquence, a ſtyle full of grace and vigour, 
he felt and inculcated the love of God, merely for the 
ſake of God alone, unbiaſed by hope, uninfluenced by 
fear, The fire in his eyes denoted. the moſt impexious 
paſſions, and his conduct the moſt amazing conqueſt of 
N. 3. 1 ai 4414132 
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them. * Such was the proſelyte whom m 
Guion placed at the head of Quietiſm. TELE 

Never was there any herefy more agreeably infinu- 


adame de 
F F 

- * 
I & \ 


_ - ated, and the ſame cauſe by haſtening its progreſs, 


haſtened its ruin likewiſe. Theſe new hereticks were 
more feared; than condemned; in a hypocritical court 
they were thought too ſincere, and too amiable in a 
court that was no longer fo. | on 3 
The abbe Fenelon did not yield at firſt; he made 
objections; madame Guion anſwered them. My ſon, 
« {aid ſhe, to him, are you ſatisfied, does the doQrine 
of prayer enter into your head ?? © Yes, madam, 
* replied the abbe, and even by every door.” 
Such was the aſcendant this woman had over the 
minds-of all who converſed with her, that the moſt 
learned divines, ſuch as Nicole, Boſſuet, Boileau, 
Gaillard, aſthough greatly prejudiced againſt her, and 
ſtill more 5 her Hort way,” faw her, heard her, 
and were undeceived. When they quitted her they 
reſumed their former ſentiments, which they could on- 
ly hold by ſeeing her no more, her beauty doubtleſs 
had a great ſhare in the glory of the ſeduction. _ 
Fenelon delivered himſelf entirely up to the ſtudy of 
myſtical books, his imagination was enflamed, in ma- 
dame Guion, he ſaw only! a ſoul burning with 9 
beer 


- 


* The abbe Philippeaux, draws a very different 
picture of him. This unjuſt writer 3 him as 
ambitious, artful, inconſtant and malicious, It was 
ambition, according to him, which induced him to un- 
dertake the converſion of the huguenots; to be zealous 
in the performance of good works, to endeavour to 
regain the friendſhip of the biſhop of Meaux, to hold 
pious conferences at Saint-Cyr and Verſailles : it was 
 artifice to adviſe madame de la Maiſon-fort to obey, 
He ſees nothing in his letters, his maxims and his whole 
conduct, but ſubtility and deceit, he finds ſomething 
ſhocking in his countenance, and wildneſs in his eyes, 
although all who have ſeen the archbiſhop of Cambray 
acknowledge that he had great ſweetneſs in his looks, 
and gracefulneſs in his perſon, 
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love, full of ſimplicity and truth, whoſe ma 
were ref} e, ſince they had rhein ſouree 


moſt holy and moſt ſublime principles, he found | 1 25 


ſelf in her, he found his own candor, his piety, his 
diſintereſtedneſs, ſhe was perſeeuted, and Fenelon had 
the tendereſt ſenſibility for the unhappy z a virtue fo 
uſeleſs in the world, fo fatal in a court, - 

He diſliked the archbiſhop of Paris, and he declared 
his ſentiments very freely, ao the voluptuouſneſs of 
his life, his deceitful kindneſs, and his paſſio 8 
er. What is the archbiſhop of Paris doing? ſaid t 
courtiers one day.“ He is giving 2 —— 
anſwered Fenelon. 


C HAP T E R LVn. 
7 progreſs of madame Guice. 
T HE progreſs made by theſe devout contem- 
platiſts, alarmed many of the eecleſiaſticks. In 
Paris, where every thing is 8 by the faſhion, 
and even religion not excepted, alt converſation was 
now held in t unintelligible) jargon of the Myſticks, 
ſo convenient for thoſe who have no certain ideas of 
their own. Treville, formerly a celebrated libertine, 
but then a Myſtick, drew up an abſtract of the doc- 
trine taught by the fathers. The abbe Duguet was 
ſecretly meine to this ſect . Corbinelli, who from 
a Philoſopher became an Atheiſt, from an Atheiſt a 
Chriſtian, and from a Chriſtian a Quietiſt, preſided at 
the houſe of Madame le Maigre, where the wits a- 
mong the Myſticks met, to make a romance of religi- 
on . Some of the ladies of St. Cyr diſcovered” to 
madame de Maintenon, that, in the diſcourſes of ma- 
dame Guion, they found ſomething whieh inferfibly 
led them towards God. Madame de Maintenon; wich- 
out e further, and portage deceived by 
| | N 4 me 
— — — . 
Madame de — Letters. | 
+ Madame de Sevigny's Letters. 
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the fervour of her devotion, which bordered 'too near 
upon ſpirituality, permitted them to be directed by her. 
Whenerer madame Guion went to Saint Cyr, ſhe 
was liſtened to as an oracle, and attended home again 
like a ſaint : the ladies of St. Cyr, who were not pious 
before, heard her affecting rhapſodies, and became 
ſo; and thoſe who had been always devout, increaſed 
every day in fervour. _ 
It is not ſurpriſing, that ſhe ſhould find diſciples a- 
mong ſo many tender and flexible imaginations, ready 
to admit every ſentiment of piety. With women, dome- 
ſtick employments, the cabals of the court, and the mi- 
nute practices of religion, fill up alike the ſame vacuity. 
Madame Guion was for four years particularly di- 
ſtinguiſhed by madame de Maintenon, who often in- 
vited her to her table; and made uſe of her infinuating 
eloquence, to inſpire ſome young ladies with a taſte 
for piety, whoſe examples might have an influence up- 
on the reſt of the court. 
Three times a week they had aſſemblies at the Hotels 
de Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, where they had contri- 
ved little apartments for that purpoſe. 'There, after a 
Night -repait, to which no domeſtick was admitted, 
they entered into conferences upon ſpiritual matters; 
and ſettled many affairs which tended to advance the 
reign of God. The abbe Fenelon preſided at theſe 
holy myſteries. The courtiers murmured at theſe 
meetings, the ſecret of which they were not able to 
diſcover ; but the king was convinced, that where- 
ever madame de Maintenon was, there could be no 
conſpiracy but againſt the corruption of the world. 
It will doubtleſs be thought ſurpriſing, that madame 
de Maintenon, whoſe judgment appeared ſo ſolid, 
ſhould be ſeduced by a woman who pretended to reve- 
lations, extaſies, and miracles, wwhom inward grace ſo 
- overpowered, that ſhe was obliged to have her laces cut, 
- teft ſhe ſhould be ſtifled ;. avho when in prayer ſcarce able 
to breathe, thro' the ſuperabundance of grace, communi - 
cated it in filence to thoſe about her. f 
But madame de Maintenon carried her views higher: 


ſhe paſſed over the exterior, and conſidered the prin- 
a ; ciples, 
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ciples, which were really admirable, To loye God | 
ſolely for himſelf ; to ſacritige to him one's under- 
ſtanding, will, and happineſs; to conſent, like Mo- 
ſes, to be eraſed from the Book of Life, that the Eter- 
nal may be glorified; to liſten in ſilence to that in- 
ward voice which ſpeaks to and invites us; to loſe” 
one's, ſelf in the contemplation of the moſt amiable of 
all Beings : nothing ſurely could be better calculated 
for the feduRtion of a truly Chrſtian ſoul. | * 
Her impriſonment in the convent of St. Mary, had 
cured madame Guion of her moſt ridiculous abſurdi- 
ties. The abbe Fenelon had allowed her to retain her 
incomprehenſible ſtyle, her extaſies, her pious reveries, 
and the overflowings of grace, which, like an opened ſluice, 
diſcharged itſelf with the utmoſt precipitation; but he had 
ſuppreſſed the prophecies ; he had improved her under- 
ſtanding ; and ſhe no longer affected to utter doctrines 
of an extraordinary nature, with which ſhe had be- 
fore alarmed ſo many perſons who hated and oppoſed 
all novelties in religion ; and whoſe minds were ſtill 
filled with the recent condemnation of the unfortunate 
Molinos. | PRs 25 | | 
At length the continual preſence of Madame de 
Maintenon abated the fervor of her imagination ; and 
madame Guion, unperceived by herſelf, grew luke- 
warm in her devotion, through reſpect for her protec- 
treſs. It is therefore ſtill more ſurprifing, that madame 
de Maintenon ſhould have made uſe of this woman in 
her views of reforming the court; that ſhe ſhould” 
have ſucceeded, and have had influence enough to pte, 
ſerve her from ridicule and Contempt. 1 
2 


CHAPTER LVII. 
Godet des Marais. 


HE abbe Gobelin was, by his infirmities, be- 
come almoſt uſeleſs to St-Cyr ; and by his ſervi- 
lity unneceſſary to madame de Maintenon. Dazzled 
with an elevation, which ought not to have ſurpriſed him 
who had been a witneſs . e progreſs of it, he fo e, 
b 5 5 "ks 7 


1 
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4 ly perplexed madame de Maintenon, by the conftraint he 
hid on himſelf, and diſpleaſed her ſo much by the re- 
verence and reſpe& he thought due to the rank ſhe fill 
ed, that ſhe now conſulted him but ſeldom. He was fo 
affected with that greatneſs, which madame de Mainte- 
non endeayoured to conceal from him, that, in the ſim- 
plicity of his heart, he once ſaid to a friend, *Do 


©'not know her power is ſo great, that ſhe may have vur 
© heads ſtruck of if the whim ſhould take her?? 
Madame de Maintenon had for ſome time addreffed 
herſelf to father Bourdaloue, who would grant her only 
two viſits a year, on account of his great application to 
preaching. he jeſvits would have been better pleaſed, 
if ſhe had not admitted his excuſe ; but ſhe revered the 
talents of this great man, and reſpeQed his ſcruples 
ſhe durſt not deprive the church of his labours, and 
thought his time would be better employed in convert- 
ing millions of ſouls, than in taking care of one; and ſhe 
willingly ſacrificed her inclinations and her intereſt to 
'the publick 7917 It is alſo not improbable, that ſhe was. 
afraid of raiſing the jealouſy of father de la Chaiſe, by 
giving him a collegue ſo greatly ſuperior to himſelf. 
She knew many ecclehaſticks, but would not ven- 
ture to chuſe a confeſſor amongſt them ; ſhe trembled 
leſt ſhe ſhould fall into the hands of a Janſeniſt, or any 
one who had more ambition than piety ; ſhe wanted 
an eccleſiaſtick who would confine all his cares to her 
and St. Cyr ; ſhe conſulted Tiberge and Briſaciet, in 
whom ſhe had a confidence, which they merited by. 
their candor and piety ; and which they did not preſerve 
by adulation. Thefe gentlemen, inflead of turning to 
their own advantage the overtures made by madame 
de Maintenon, propoſed monſieur des Marais and mon- 
fieur de Fenelon ; both pleaſed her, Fenelon by his 
gentleneſs, des Marais by his auſterity. | 
Obſerving that they were intimate friends, ſhe reſolv- 
ed to put herſelf under the care of both, till a more 
perfect knowledge of their characters had determined. 
her choice; ſhe placed them in the number of thoſe 
miniſters who had the care of St. Cyr ; ſhe put their ca- 
pacity and their zeal to ſeveral trials; and in all affairs, 
which 
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which ſhe confided to them, ſhe diſcovered in both ſo 
much knowledge, candour, and true piety, that ſhe-was 
Mill how tochuſe between them, Thedefire of 
ſecuring her falvation, however to be effected, 
the need ſhe had of an a , vigilant, and in- 
man, whe. might always recal her to her duty, 
in a place where every thing has a tendency to make 
it be forgot, inclined her powerfully des Ma- 
rais; the affecting piety, the pleaſing enthuſiaſm, the 
manners, the brilliant wit of Fenelon, drew 

her towards him. 

Still attached to the world, he was afraid the for- 
mer would be too ſevere, and make. too few allow- 
ances for the little weakneſſes connected with her fita- 
ation; and that the ſecond, in theory, ſo wholly diſen- 
| 8 would make uſe of his wit, to 

ooth the road to heaven for her, and perhaps to 
govern her. The perſon and behaviour of des Marais 
were diſguſting ; Fenelon had too many graces of 
figure, too many charms. in his converſation. In this 
uncertainty ſhe l made uſe of both, and balanced 
one by the other. 

The abbe des Marais was very willing to direct St. 
Cyr ; but he had a much higher idea of this convent 
than of her who had founded it. Madame de Main- 
tenon was greatly ſuſpected by him; he thought her 
the king's miſtreſs, or at leaſt, that ſhe had formerly 
been ſo. When Tiberge and Briſacier propoſed to 
him to be her confeſſor, he was ready to anſwer like 
Joſeph, who, 1? far be this fin from me. 

They undeceived him, yet he would not Nd ne 
was afraid of breathing the contagious air of Verſail- 
les: madame de Maintenon he thought was a woman 
attached to the world, who only deſired a director, 
for the appearance of devotion: be refuſed to waſte his 
time in ſaffering the inequalities of temper, the capri- 
cious whims, and perhaps the treachery of a woman 
of the court. His ſuperiors, who knew: her better, 
commanded him to accept_the charge of her confci- 
ence. Fenelon, more converſant with the world-than 


Marais, well knew what the. conduct of madame 
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de Maintenon had been, and what was her preſent 
ſituation. 

The 'abbe des Marais was ſoon undeceived. In 
Wb de Maintenon he ſaw a woman diveſted of all 

ride, modeſt, humble, ready to receive inſtruction, 
filled with earneſt deſires to love God, and afraid of 

offending him. He performed the duties of his 
function with all the ardour of a zeal incapable of 
temporiſing ; and the abbe Fenelon acquitted _ himſelf 
of his, with all the inſinvating ſoftneſs, and affectio- 
nate piety of a Quietiſt, and a wit. 

May 7, 1691.) The abbe Gobelin died: mae 
de Maintenon was fincerely afflicted: his place was 
filled by Marais, and by Fenelon, who together di- 
refed that conſcience, which, regulating all others, 
was, if the expreſſion may be allowed, the publick 
conſcience. 

An Order, accuſtomed to power, and which well 
knows how to uſe it, murmured, it was ſaid, at this pre- 
ference ; and that father Bourdaloue replied to madame 
de Maintenon, who was aſſuring him of her eſteem, 
Madame, have leſs friendſhip for me, and more for 
© the ſociety to which I belong.“ They added, that 
the Jeſuits publiſhed at Lyons an edition of Scaron's 
works, in which they inſerted an epigram injurious to 
the reputation of his widow. It was an indecent 
rhime, which produced a very indifferent jeſt. 

The Janſeniſts liked neither of the directors; and 
the Jeſuits began to deſpair of inſpiring Fenelon with 
a zeal ſuch as their own, His principles indeed were 
the ſame as theirs, but he was too mild to oppreſs 
others for not thinking like himſelf. Such is the fate 
of thoſe men, who though perhaps ſufficiently ſteady 
in their opinions, are too moderate in their diſpo- 
ſitions; they are almoſt as much hated by their own 
party, as by the one they oppoſe. 

The ſee of Chartres becoming vacant, by the death 
of monſieur de Villeroi, madame de Maintenon Was 
overjoyed that ſhe had an opportunity of giving to this 
dioceſe a man, who, by its contiguity to Verſailles, might 
fill continue her confeſſor. The . of her 
own 
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own intereſt, and thatof St. Cyr, which could nothave a 
better director than one who knew it ſo well, made 
her break through the law ſhe had im on herſelf, 
never to aſk the king for a biſhoprick, and ſhe pro- 
poſed the abbe des Marais for that of Chartres, -. 
The perſon who went to carry him the news of his 
romotion, found him on his knees before a crucifix, 
— little room in which there was no other furniture 
than one chair and one table; and for hangings, a 
map of the Holy Land. The abbe burſt into tears; 
and refuſed to load himſelf with ſo. heavy a burden, 


and could only be brought to accept of it by the ins 


treaties of madame de 
of his ſuperiors. | {254d 1 bey 
His conduct, in this high place, proved his tears 
and his denials to be ſincere; and that he had a right 
to defire as @ good work, what his humility had rejected 
as a dignity. He laboured inceſſantly at St. Cyr, and 
againſt madame Guion ; againſt Fenelon her friend; 
againſt declared Janſeniſts, and baſe impoſtors, who 
ſigned the | formulary, and deſpiſed it at the ſame 
time; againſt thoſe who abjured Janſenius, and de- 
fended him in Quènel. The ling offered him after- 
wards a cardinal's hat, and the poſt of counſellor of 
ſtate to the church. Des Marais refuſed all: he was 
neither fit for the falſhoods of the conclave, nor the 
mp of the purple. He has,“ ſaid madame de 
aintenon, * as little of the cardinal in him as the 
+ biſhop. | $ | 
CHAPTER LIX. 


The firſt reports concerning Quietiſſn. ” 


EAN time, they were more fervent than ever 
in thoſe religious meetings, which were held 
with great ſecrecy; and wherein Fenelon, after having 
dined with madame de Maintenon, pronounced a regu- 
lar exhortation. The prieſts, either through jealouſy 
or hatred, or that they were alarmed at the progreſs 
of Quietiſm, although no perſon had as yet preached 
that doctrine, took umbrage at aſſemblies to which 
they were not admitted. Sometimes madame Guion 


preached 
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preached there: ſhe uſed to require her hearers-te 
ve her an account of their moſt ſecret. thoughts; 
'he dutcheſs de Guiche ing to burſt into a 
laugh, at a very pathetick part of her ſermon, madame 


Gulon inſiſted upon her declaring aloud: the: cauſe of 


her inattention. The dutcheſ, after ſome little en- 
deavours to get off, ſaid, * — —ͤ— 
thought, at that moment, that you was a. foal, 
© we, your hearers, not much wiſer. | 
The archbiſhop of Paris, who reſolved to ruin Fe- 
nelon, cauſed a caſe of conſcience to be put to the 
Sorbonne. The queſtion was, whether a prince ought 
to ſuffer: a man who was ſuſpected of Quietiſm, to be 
preceptor to his children? Monſieur Boſfuet prevented 
the problem from being 'folved. Fenelon was now 
his friend; he had formerly been his paraſite; at ta- 
ble, in the walks, in the circles, he offered the groſ- 
ſeſt incenſe to the haughty prelate. The biſhop often 
bluſhed ; the abbe praiſed his modeſty: What a poi- 
«© ſoner is this? whiſpered la Bruyere . Fl 
Marais was intreated to repreſent to madame de 
Maintenon, that madame Guion threw St. Cyr into 
diſorder; that ſhe introduced. a particular method 
there; and that the novices had more deference for 
the deciſions of a woman, than for the orders of a 
brſhop. 2 
'Thefe complaints were partly true; madame Gui- 
on's 'writings were eagerly read at St. Cyr, and ma- 
dame du Perou, then miſtreſs of the novices, was al- 
moſt the only one who had not a taſte for the new ſpi- 
rituality; her pupils no longer obeyed her ; they had 
extacies, illuminations, ſo ardent, and fo inconvenient 
was their fondneſs for prayer, that every other duty 
was neglected. One, inſtead of ſweeping the apart- 
ment, would reſt ſupinely on her broom, loſt in di- 
vine contemplation. Another; inſtead of inſtructing 
the young ladies, became inſpired, and reſigned her- 
ſelf up to the operation of the ſpirit. Ihe under- 
miſtreſs of the claſſes, ſtole away the enlightened from 


I 


* Account of Quietiſm, by the abbs Philippeaux. 
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the reſt; ane led then ints/ſoins private cefuer vf the 
houſe, where they nouriſhed themſelves with the doc- 
trine of madame Guion. Under pretence of aiming at 
The ' biſhop of Chartres, alarmed ar the danger, 
made a viſit to St. Oyr, Hie dach a private conference 
with each of the "ladfes; and convinced them all that 
they were in error. Madame de la Maiſdn · fort was the 
only one who rebellec against him; the found fault 
with ſome new regulations, and deſpiſed confeſſors. 
The biſhops of Chartres 'required che community to 
deliver to him all madame Gujon's becks, whether in 

int or manuſcript, Madame de Maintenoh, who 
ad doubtleſs concerted wick him before this act of 
obedience,” immediately took out of — —— a 
book of madame Guion's, entitled The S Way: Her 
example was followed by all the ladies, although with 
apparent regret. Ach e 
Fenelon, who was confeffor to madame de la Mai- 
ſon-fort, was apprehenſive, that the indignation of the 
ſuperiour and foundrefs, at the” obſtitricy of his peni - 
tent, would at length fall upon the head of the direQor, 
ited upon her to ſubmit to het biſhop; and made 

hs refolve to take the ſolemn vows, for which the 
had ſhown ſo great an averſion. Madame Guion was 
intreated to forbear her viſits to St. Cyr. Madame de 
Maintenon managed this affair with the greateſt ſecre- 
cy. for fear of alarming the king, who was extremely 
attentive to eyery — that concerned this new efta- 
blimment. All therefore was calm in appearance. 
But, if the confeſſors of the community had mur- 
mured at madame Guion's viſits, the ladies murmured 


no leſs at her abſence: there was a neceſſity for allow. - 


ing them to correſpond with madame Guion, who 
wrote them very edifying letters, which all paſ- 
fed through the hands of madame de Maintenon. 
whoſe vigilance did not diſdain the minuteſt cares. 

copy of The Short Way, and another of The Torrents, 
had eſcaped. the biſhop's ſearch : great numbers. were 


multiplied from theſe, The community read theſe 
books at night, in che day chey practiſed them; and 


* 
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madame Guion reigned at St, Cyr with more authority. 
than the ſuperiour of it. | oy 
However, the cenſures of her enemies increaſed 
every day. Unhappily the affair began to be debated 
warmly in the ſchools; and as if a Jilpute upon love 
mult neceſſarily deſtroy friendſhip, Nicole and father 
Lami, intimately connected before, wrote againſt each 
other with all the malignity of enemies; as did after- 
wards Boſſuet and Fenelon, who ceaſed. to love each 
other, as ſoon as they diſcovered that they loved God 
in a different manner. | | | 
1684.] Madame de Maintenon conſulted ſeparately 


monſieur de Chalons, father Bourdaloue, Tiberge, Bri-, 


ſacier, Jolly and Trongon, who all united to condemn 
in writing, The Short Way of madame Guion, Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, always ſubmiſſive to the voice of 
the paſtors, uncertain what might be the conſequences of 
thoſe calumnies that were ſpread againſt madameGuion, 
perſuaded her to lay the ſtorm by a voluntary retreat. 
Madame Guion retired, without regret, from a 
world which was not made for her, into a ſolitude un- 
known to all men, except Fouquet count de Vaux * 
her ſon-1n-law, the duke de Chevreuſe her friend, and 
Fenelon, her ſon in Jeſus Chriſt. . She now thought 
herſelf ſecure againſt injuſtice and oppreſſion ; but the 
theologians had entered into her affairs. | 
"They accuſed her of ſpreading from her retreat the 
poiſon of Quietiſm. The confeſſors now. talked of 
crimes which they accuſed her of committing, in con- 
ſequence of her principles. They intercepted letters 
to her, in which her votaries told her, that th 
were delivered up to all the furies, ever fince they h 
been deprived of the reverend father Alleaume. | 
Theſe diſorders, exaggerated with eager rage, were 
attributed to madame + King although they were, in 
reality, owing to certain monks, who, to ſeduce their 
7 7 7880 explained phyſically theſe words of the 
yſticks, which ſeem to make a being of man diffe- 
| rent 


_ 2 


Son of the laſt ſuperintendant of the finances, and 
tather of the marſhal duke de Belle-INe, 
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rent from man himſelf; Provided that the fuperiour part 
belong to God, the ſoul cannot be ſullied by the impuri- 
ties of the inferiour p arr. nN 71 

It was now publickly ſaid, that madame Guion 
ſhould be confined ; and that ſhe corrupted al} whom 
ſhe approached, Her anſwer was, Thoſe whom I 
have corrupted, thou knoweſt, oh my God, are 
full of love for thee.” + When the women, adds 
ſhe, * whom I have given to God, loved the elegan- 
© cies of dreſs, were affected, vain, oſtentatious, co- 
vered their cheeks with paint, and ruined their fa- 
* milies, by their exceſſive pride and love of gaming; 
they were ſilent. All this they have now quitted ; 
« yet they cry, I have corrupted them. Ah, If I had 
made them quit piety for vice, what could they 
have ſaid worſe! 8 

The Janſeniſts had attempted to gain over madame 
Guion to their party; they were deſirous of perſuad- 
ing the publick that they were perſecuted, becauſe 
they loved the Lord too much. All the Myſticks, all 
weak minds, and tender hearts were on their fide; 
and probably they would have defended faint Thereſa 
{till better than Janſenius, whom they pretended to 
abandon ; but madame Guion liked no 'notions but 
ſueh as were her own; and even thoſe ſhe ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the church. 369 

Madame de Maintenon had not yet abandoned ma- 
dame Guion; not that Fenelon's favourable opinion 
of her ballanced in her mind thoſe of ſo many great 
divines, who had condemned her, but became ſhe 
made a great difference between the hereſy, which ap- 
peared to her to be juſtly cenſurable, and the perſon 
of the heretick, who ſeemed to merit compaſſion. 
However, to ſuppreſs theſe reports, which were induſ- 
triouſly propagated, of her deſigning to be at the 
head of a kind of ſeat, which, at court, was called 
the Rigoriſis, ſhe abſolutely forbid madame Guion all 
correſpondence with, St. Cyr, and defired the biſhop 
and the ſuperior of that houſe to ſupprets there all the 
writings of that lady. $ | 5 = 
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The biſhop of Chartres thought Fenelon's writi 
as dangerous as thoſe of madame Guion. Madame de 
la Malſon- fort would not deliver them; madame de 
Maintenon obtained by perſuaſion what the biſhop 
could not force by authority. One of the nuns gave 
the biſhop a bound manuſcript, and intreated him to 
read ſome looſe pages which were put into it. The 
prelate read them; and found things there which 
made madame de Maintenon tremble. 
However, inſtead of depriving madame Guion of 
the protection of Beauvilliers, Colbert, and Chevreuſe, 
ſhe joined herſelf to them, to guard her from the un- 
juſt ſeverity which her enemies were preparing for her, 
from a prince too much occupied, not to be ſometimes 
deceived. 1. 5 i 8. 
They drew up an apologetick memorial, which ma- 
dame de Maintenon promiſed to ſupport with her in- 
tereſt; but madame Guion diſdained all juſtification, 
thanked her protectors, intreated them to withdraw 
the memorial, which was already given, and threw 
herſelf into the arms of Lowe. Her friends now took 
a reſolution to be filent ; a reſolution fo neceſſary at 
court ; they admired, they pitied her, and ſuffered 
her to-be oppreſſed. 
Des Marais, who had been always an irreconcilable 
enemy to the Janſeniſts, proſecuted them rigorouſly 
in his dioceſe, where he tore up the laſt roots of the 
condemned doctrine. The Janſeniſts endeavoured to 
find him other employment, being convinced that his 
zeal, when once inflamed by other doctrines, would 
ſuffer them to breathe a few moments. They alarmed 
him with the new hereſy ſpread by madame Guion ; 
and ſucceeded ſo well in their deſign, that the buſh 
was now wholly employed in oppoſing, decrying, an 
ſubjecting madame Guion : a uſeful diverſion to the 
party, eſpecially by the defeat of the Jeſuits. 
| Marais renewed his complaints againft madame 
Guion, to madame de Maintenon. Fenelon 'endea- - 
voured to remove her ſcruples. This oppoſition of 
opinions in two men, for whom ſhe had an __ de- 
ference, threw her into a profound ſadneſs. She 
X ballanced 


baflanced between the biſhop] whoſe auſtere ' piety 
dragged her towards him; and the abbé, whoſe gen- 
tle perſuaſion enſlaved her. At length the zealot won 
her; and the archbiſhop of Paris threatening to-renew 
his proſecution, Marais took advantage of this cittum- 
ſtance, to raiſe ſcruples in the mind of madame de 
Maintenon, who only ſought to live in peace; well 
knowing the king's averſion for all novelties This 
prince had never yet heard of the diſpute, although 
it had its riſe before his eyes, in the midſt of his court, 
and divided the capital ; the pulpits rang with it, and 
it drew the attention of all Europe. He only knew 
confuſedly, that madame Guion had a very fingula? 
ages eaſy it is for thoſe who are near kings to 
ifle the voice of the public. e 
A CHAPTER LX. 

Commi ſſioners granted to madame Guion. | 
ADAME de Maintenan ftill continued her 
friendſhip and proteQioa to madame Guion, 
whoſe letters, manners, and converſation, removed 
her ſeruples concerning her doctrine; or at leaſt 
obliged her to ſuſpend her judgment. However, ma- 
dame Guion imagined that ſhe ſought, to ruin her; for 
no other reafon, but becauſe ſhe had a few years; be- 


\ | 


fore freed her from oppreſſion. This notion will ap- 


pear very ſtrange ; but it was madame Guion's “. 
She demanded that commiſſioners might be appoint- 
ed to examine her doctrine and manners; the could 


obtain them for her doctrine only. Madame de Main- 


tenon believed, that if her principles were once known, 
all the calumnies that had been ſpread againſt her, 
would fall of themſelves. _ h | pb 

Aug. 1694.) The commiſſion was appointed; it 
was Fs of the biſhop of Meaux, the biſhop of 
Chalons, and monſieur Troncon, ſuperiour of St. 


Sulpice. Madame Guion was inconſolable when they 


reſuſed to admit three laicks, whom ſhe was defirous 
of aſſociating with the three eccleſiaſticks. * 


1 
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Her enemies were the biſhop of Chartres, whoſe - 
zeal. was exceſſively alarmed, Hebert rector of. Ver- 
ſailles, who had at firſt approved of her books “, and 
afterwards exclaimed againſt them through reſentment, 
that the counteſs de Guiche and the dutcheſs de Mor- 
temar had choſe another confeſſor. The abbe Boileau, 
who had been gained by fiſter Roſe, a young woman 
who joined all the extravagance of a devotee, toall.the 
Libertiniſm of a proſtitute, / Flechier, who only ſought 
a diſpute, to increaſe his reputation; and ho diſputed 
with the greateſt number, that he. might have & better 
biſhoprick. The biſhop of Meaux, who had long 
conſidered pure /ove as a chimera, and, lately, Fenelon, 
as his rival The abbe de Rance, who prohibited all 
ſtudies, and engaged in every diſpute, who exclaimed 
againſt Quietiſm, and. eſtabliſhed a rule the moſt likely 
to propagate it; in a word, all the eccleſiaſticks of 
Paris, whom gratitude or intereſt attached to the arch- 
biſhop. * How,' cried madame Guion, ſhall I be 
able to defend myſelf againſt all theſe ? *- However, 
ſhe had ſome. dependence upon. monſieur de Chalon, 
who was of a mild conciliating temper, and monſieur 
Trongon, who, except ſteadineſs, had every virtue“ 
The biſhop of Meaux ſet out for his dioceſe, wher 
he examined madame Guion's papers. He was hocked 
at theſe preſumptious pretenſions to divine grace, of- 
fended at the vanity which ſhewed itſelf in every page, 
and enraged at a dream, in which madame Guion was 
_ tranſported by Jeſus Chriſt to a chamber, where ther 
were two 46 For whom are theſe two beds, aſked 
madame Guion. One, replied Jeſus, Chriſt, is for 
my mother; and the other is for you, my dear wife. 
en the conferences at Iſſy were begun, the arch- 
biſhop of Paris complained loudly, that they incroach- 
ed upon his right, by taking from him the cognizance 
of a hereſy which aroſe in his dioceſe; and in reveng 
precipitated a publick cenfure upon the writings af 
under their examination. This act of authority, was 
nor 
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not well received, Is it for him,” 'faid” they, to 
0 judge of myſtical tenets? Has he ever read a book 
of devotion ? Has he prayed —_— to God to judge 
* of — 11 Fs prayer! How ſhould: an epicurean 
have a taſte for piety ? It is not poſſible to love ma- 
dame Guion, and the dutcheſs de Leſdiguietes at 
L 7 ho ter ent os 3: iobgy Tg 
Harlai demanded an audience of the king, and told 
him that the biſhops of Meaux and Chalons held pri- 
vate conferences at Iſſy. I know it, replied the 
king. Theſe meetings, ſaid the archbiſhop,” may 
conceal a dangerous plot againſt the government. 
I know thoſe prelates well, anſwered the king. They 
are examining the doctrine of madame Guion, re- 
ſumed the archbiſnop. Theſe doctrines were pro- 
pagated in my dioceſe: it belongs to me to pro- 
* nounce ſentence, and I have done it.“ Theirs, re- 
plied the king, will be ſtill better, Boſſuet was in- 
formed of this converſation by madame de Maintenon. 
To pacify his metropolitan, and to leave him no pre- 
tence for complaint, he went to viſit him, applauded 
the cenſure he had pronounced, and promiſed him 
that at Iſſy they would condemn the fame 9 
and upon the ſame principles. Churchmen, in 
management of holy affairs, act too much in the ſpirit 
of theWerlgeoot Shot Den a7 att d o Mint 
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Oſſuet aſſumed the direction of theſe conferences, 
he held to one fixed Pajgt > he maintained it with 
obſtinacy. He took poſſeſſion of, all; the papers 3 he 
excluded the duke de , Chevreuſe. from the aſſembly. 


under pretence that they were examining an, eccleſſaſ- 


— 


tical affair, and treated madame Guion not with the 
charity of a biſhop, but the cruelty of a tytant. 
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Paula de Gondy, married Marc 12. 1675. to 


Francis Emmanuel de Crequi, duke de Leſdiguieres. 


+ An account of quietiſm, by Philippeaux. 
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HFe had not promiſed madame de Maintenon a for- 
mal condemnation, as madame Guion ſuppoſed, hut 
he had promiſed it to the archbiſhop of Paris, and he 
bad reſolved upon it himſelf. He concealed bis defi 
from the abbe Fenelon, Who, to make it more 
cult to condemn the doctrines of his friend, furniſhed 
her with extracts from myſtical writings, which were 
a ſufficient anſwer OP Tee j" og aer. 


Boſſuet Sforrecd eb pride of | the devil, whore Fe- 
nelon only ſa the moſt chriſtian humility; T be for- 
mer ſuſpected all, the latter gave every thing 4 favou- 
rable turn. Boſfuet always inſolent, when he had 

tle ſpirits to deal with, find, -meanly ſubmiſſive with 

hty oppoſers, had fair play for his malignity with 

Fenelon and his friend. Madame Guion was not able 
to anſwer a man, who tyrannized over his aſſociates, 
who ſpoke with great warmth, who was ever ready to 
interrupt, yet could not bear to 3 4 
= A her, underflood her not, yet 
he underſtqod her renz; pg — 
deavouring to ſilence her. 
Boſſuet informed madame de 8 8 
dame Guion had relinquiſned ber errors. He had, 
indeed by the force of importunity, obtained a pro- 
miſe of her, that ſhe would reſide ſome months in the 
community of the fiſters, of Saint. Mary of Meaux, 
The prelate did b confine his triumph to this conceſ- 
ſion ; he expected from it the ſee of Paris, and the 
cardinal's purple, each of which he "miſſed, although 
very worthy of both. 

While the conferences continued, Fenelon wrote ſe- 
veral letters to Boſſuet, full of myſtical principles, and 
the deepeſt ſubmifton⸗ By theſe” letters, his heart 
ſeemed to he divided bern "difinterefted love, and 
blind faith: roteſted that he looked upon him 48 
the faithful pe of the tradition of the church; 
and that his conſcience was directed by his: in à word, 
promiſes of obedience and docility were carried to an 
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uniplightened chriſtian ; for it is innen 
was not a council. 

The examination at i had an e 
Hes, that a mandate, could not be juſtified ; therefore 
Boſſuet prevailed upon madame Guion to ſign u 
certain paper which he thought would anſwer his pur- 
— this was not ſufficient; he in vain 
endeavoured to force her to ſign another — 
a very remote and unperceived conſequence, ſhe was 
made not believe in the mcarnate word: li 

The nuns of Meaux, who were wimeſes of, theſe 
violent proceedings. deteſted the treachery” of their 
biſhop, and admired the reſolution of their priſoner.® 
Boſſuet in vain exclaimed againſt her obſtinacy. -M#. 
dame Guion replied, Is it then arberetick;, whom 

you have admitted to your holy myſteries ? He rail- 
ed at her defender. Fenelon calmly anſwered, if 
1 have been e Lam not heonly one who 
* was 10,” gain ent 

Mean time Fenelow's Cavatrinidhcaialianis de Main- 
tenon decreaſed every day, unperceived by bürnſelf. 
Madame Guion, from the midſt of her retreat, gueſ- 
ſed it, warned him of it, and was not believed. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had afked for the abbey of Saint- 
Vallery ſor him, either as a reward for the care he had 
how of the duke of Burgandy's education,” or to ſe- 
cure to him an aſylum againſt the ftormiwhich the 
ſeemed [to foreſee. | Fenelan, to eſcape it, figned the 
thirty four articles ot . bat only thyough reſpect to 
the com miſſioners; e would not allo that he was 
convinced. He will be ſoon a friend to cho n 
ſaid the abbe Beaufort. 

The condemnation: of madume Gujon's 0 4 
which Fenelon bad ſo warmly defended; was not | 
firſt cauſe of that diſguſt which madame de 3 
ſeemed to have to him. The king did not like him; 


Lewis often entertained unjuſt nen I madame 
de 
* Life of madame Guion written by herſelf. Ido 


not pretend to anſwer for the truth of this fact; I quote 
my author, and this author is ſuſpected. 
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de Maintenon had no will but his. Fenelon being 
with her one day in her cloſet, at the hour that Lewis 
generally uſed to viſit her, he intreated her to make 
Rim k known to the king; accordingly madame de Main- 
tenon detained him when he offered to retire. Fene- 
lon talked well, although be talked a great deal; but 
to ſhine before Lewis was not the way to pleaſe him. 
He loved wit; but could not endure that oſtentatious 
diſplay of it, ſo humiliating to thoſe who have it not, 
and ſo impatiently ſuffered thoſe who have. The 
king, tired with the fine-turned periods of 'Fenelon, 
ſaid to madame de Maintenon, as ſoon as he was gone, 
Vour man ſpeaks well, madam, but I own to you 
© freely he will never be mine | 
A ſecond converſation which Fenelon had with the 
king entirely excluded him from his favour. Always 
ſolicitous for the publick good, his imagination was 
f t with ideas that tended. to ſecure it. He ſuffered 
the king to perceive thoſe auſtere principles of govern- 
ment, with which he inſpired the duke of Burgundy. 
Lewis, whom nothing had prepared for principles ſo 
true, yet ſo little known, conſidered them as chimeras; 
and when Fenelon was gone out of his preſence, he told 
ſome of the courtiers, that he had juſt been conver- 
ſing with the ſprightlieſt, and moſt chimerical genius 
in his kingdom. The duke of Burgundy was inform. 
ed of what the king had ſaid; he repeated it to his 
preceptor, who reſolved, that for the future he would 
| baniſh wit, when he was with the king. 
Buy degrees madame de Maintenon — leſs daz- 
zled with the fine and ever fruitful imagination of her 
director: perhaps ſhe ſaw him too often not to be 
ſometimes diſguſted with that brilliancy of wit which 
he took ſuch pains to diſplay. She gave all her con- 
fidence to the biſhop of Chartres, who conducted her 
te God with more firmneſs, and leſs politeneſs than 
the abbe Gobelin, with more wiſdom, and leſs gen- 
. tleneſs than Fenelon. | 
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CHAPTER IAA... 


T H E friends of Fenelon thought him-in a danger- 
ous ſituation ; his favour was declining and his 
principles were attacked; they reſolved to procure the 
archbiſhoprick of Cambray for him ; and the duke 
de Beauvilliers was the firſt who propoſed. it tothe king. 
Madame de Maintenon ſupported hi be at: by the 
advice of Marais, who had too much judgment not to 
be ſenſible of the merit of his old friend, and too 
much greatneſs of mind to be capable of envying 
While Fenelon's friends were employed in ſoliciting 
the ſee of Cambray for him, he was ſuſpected of ſe- 
cretly aſpiring to that of Paris. He repreſented to 
madame de Maintenon, that the dioceſe of Paris had 
occaſion for a man who would reſtore ſtrict diſcipline. 
He artſally excluded Boſſuet by inſinuating, that if he 
was made / archbiſhop of Paris, either the church 
would ſuffer by his quitting his ſtudies, . or the. dioceſe 
by his continuing them. He excluded cardinal Jan- 
ſon by exaggerating the ſervices he was capable of do- 
ng the king at Rome. Monſieur de Noailles he aſſu- 
red her was too regular and too ſond of eaſe to con- 
ſent to be transferred to Paris: he who had refuſed to 
ſucceed a- biſhop of Cahors, who knew not how, to 
ſpell his own name bens 1 4 5 
The king himſelf acquainted Fenelon, that he was 
nominated to the archbiſhoprick of Cambray. Fene- 
lon replied, that a dignity which removed him from 
the duke of Burgundy, he could never cor ſider as a re- 
ward. . At is not my deſign,” reſumed the king, to 
* oblige you to a refidence ; I know too well how ne- 
* ceſlary you are to my grand children, The Yor 


? 


* Account of Quietiſm, by the abbe Philippeaux, 
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© of the princes education, and the archbiſhoprick of 
* Cambray,' anſwered "Fenelon, are compliments 
* incompatible with each other. The council of Trent 
permits the biſhop to be only three months abſent 
* upon his own affairs, and three for the affairs of the 
'« dioceſe.” *' The council of Trent, reſumed Lewis, 
did not foreſee howineceſlary you would be to the 
church and the ſtate, and how well qualified to ſerve 
them both.” Fenelon intreated the king to give him 
ſome time to conſult his friends, before he accepted 
the honour he offered him. | 
A few' days afterwards the king took him into his 
cloſet, and ſaid to him, © The intereſts of my king- 
dom, with the duties of your conſcience, may be re. 
conciled. You ſhall reſide in your dioceſe, and you 
© ſhall give us the two 'or three months which the ca- 
* —5 allow you every year for your own private af. 
« fairs.” 
- Fenelon, when he accepted this dignity, reſigned to 
the king the only abbey he poſſeſſed, which was that 
of Saint Vallery. This act of diſintereſtedneſs was by 
ſome attributed to a direct order from the king, by 
T others to the neceſſity he was under of propping a fal- 
þ ling reputation : all imputed it to ſelfiſh motives, ra- 
ther than to a principle of juſtice. "Tos 
The archbiſhop of Rheims, who dreaded the con- 
ſequence of ſo dangerous an example, ſaid abruptly to 
Fenelon, It is reported, that you will reſign your be- 
neſice: what madneſs!” If it be ' madneſs,” reph- 
ed Fenelon, it is already done.“ Fou injure us all 
by it," reſumed the archbiſhop, * what opinion do 
© you wiſh the king to have of the biſhop of Meaux, 
who has ſeveral abbeys ; of monſieur de Rheims, 
© who defires more; of ſo many prelates, who think 
their biſhopricks give them a'claim to abbeys ; of {6 
© many who ſolicit for them; and many more who are 
never to be ſatisfied ? © 1 blame no body,” replied 
Fenelon. © You mean,” returned the archbiſhop, 
« every one ought to follow the dictates of his con- 
| 1 
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Is. 
The biſhop of Chartres and the biſhop of Meanx 
diſputed for the honour, of conſecrating Fenelon, | 


Monſieur de Meaux claimed it as; on oe 
biſhop. Monſieur de Chartres plegded the rights of 
friendſhip. Marais, at Fenelon's intreaty, resigned 
the ceremony to Boſſuet 3 but reſolved not to be pre- 
ſent, ſince he could not perform it. 

Madame de Maintenon deſired, that the archbiſhop 
of Cambray might be conſecrated at Saint-Cyr; — 
that the three Children of France might be preſent. 
Fenelon knew that his-prineiples were cafpetied: be 

was apprehenſive that his elevation would expoſe him 
to envy, and raiſe him new enemies; that; his ſenti- 
ments concerning a diſintereſted love of God, and the 
mercenary hope of reward, were too well liked, and 
too much followed to be forgiven him. He went to 
viſit Boſſuet; he tried every method to ſoften him and 
to recover his friendſhip, ul 7 kneeled, he called him 
father, maſter, friend, and proteſted that he would 
never preach any othet do@rine but his. Boſſuet, a- 
vercame by this ſabmiſſian, gave him back all his 
writings. in favour of QWietiſm. Fenelon. intreated 
him to keep ſome to ſerve as teſtimonies againſt him, 
if ever he varied from the true doctrine. No, mon- 
teur, ſaid: Boſſuet, I deſire no other ſecurity but 
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Madame de Guion was employed in defending her- 


ſelþ agai 
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therefore intreated Fenelon to furniſh her with 
extracts from them, Fenelon undertook this taſk ; but 
rformed it with great caution; leſt he ſhould give 
= wound to the ſentiments of the true myfticks, 
which he thought he underſtood much better than the 
biſhop of Meaux. 
At length madame Guion' s vindication enjoined; In 
manuſcript it had excited Boſſuet's compaſſion ; printed, 


it embaraſſed him greatly. 
than this apology : 


inſt the accuſations of Boſſuet; ſhe had only 
a faperficial knowledge of the monkiſh writers, and 


r 


Nothing can be ftronger 
the author indecd no otherwiſe 


proves that her pious dreams are good, than by-quo- 
ting other dreams of the ſame kind; but the dreamers 
the quotes had been canonized, beatified, invoked, or 
were ſoon to be ſo. 

Boſſuet, who was always inclined towards ecclefiaſ- 
tical tyranny, jealous, perhaps, of his diſciple's re- 
Putation, and of his own influence and power moſt 
tenacious, - required Fenelon to condemn the 


certainly 
doctrine of bis friend, tellin 


him that it would? be 


more honourable for him to decide 36 4 judge, thun to 


be condemned as an accomp 


4. — . of it. 


ſet 2 prom 
had failed in his part. 


lice. ''The Writing was 


and ſhewn to madame de Maintenon, who 
Fenelon propoſed modifications, Boſ- 


The biſh 
obſlinate reh 


required him to ſign it. 


iſes ; each complained | 1er the other 
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of Meaux was not difcourged by this 
ince ; he ſent the archbiſhop of Cambray 
his paſtoral letter upon the books examined at Iſſy, and 


Fenelon, chen p preparin 


to his dioceſe, looked over the margins haſt 


letter appeared to him to be a libel a gat u 


Guion the was enraged at it, and refuſed his ſign 


This refuſal itritated Boſſuet. 


* 


7 — 


28 What.“ 100 he 


the duke de Chevreuſe, who came to return him 1 


paper unſigned, © 


will he abandon'/three Biſtisps,” 0 


ſupport and defend a woman the bare ſuſpicion of 
« this would * 20s him at-court;-what-would-the _ 


4 7 3s. 
— 


certainty do? and to what kind of books is it that 
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4 be is reſolved to be the martyr? In vain Boſſuet ex- 
claimed: Fenelon was obſtinate, and the duke de 
Chevreuſe gave him back his paſtoral letter 

Compaſſion, perhaps, had pleaded with Fenelon in 
behalf of his oppiaſicd* friend ; perhaps be thought, 
that abſolute ſubmiſſion. promiſed by the abbe of Saint- 
Vallery, was become meanneſs in the archbiſhop o 
Cambray, who had his ſhare alſo of the infallibility of 
the church ; and it is not impoſſible but he yielded too 
eaſily to the inſinuations of 'vanity, which perſuaded 
him, that in an exalted ſtation humility was meanneſs. 

Boſſuet now turned all his rage upon madame Gui- 
on; he exacted a blind ſubmiſſion df her, and obtain - 
ed only a poſitive denial. 'The biſhop, who could not 
diſpenſe with ' diſobedience, had recourſe to thoſe acts 
of authority and violence which had converted more | 
Huguenots than even his preaching had done. Ma- | 
dame Guion, terrified at the prelate's threatening her | 
with a letter de cachet, in order to prove her a here- 
tick, ſigned all they deſired .. 

Madame de 'Maintepon, who had been aſſured by | 
Marais arid Boſſuet, that Fenelon would be prevailed. 
upon to ſign the paſtoral letter, was ſhocked at his re- 
fuſal, and expr her diſſatisfadtion. Fenelon juſti- 
fied himſelf; he ſaid, that he had promiſed to con- 
demn madame Guion's errors, but not her perſon ; 
that he had performed his promiſe ; that the dignity of 
his office would not permit him to make a ſcandalous 
entry into his dioceſe, , by .complying with what the 
biſhop of Meaux had required. I have, ſaid he to | 
madame de Maintenor, publickly ſhewn, that I 

; 


* eſteemed madame Guion, and I am now urged to 
* calumniate her. Nothing has been proved againſt 
her; and I am required to accuſe her to the church, 
* as guilty of crimes deſerving the flames. I have ex- 
lained her expreſſions which are obſcure, by her. 


* ſentiments which I have carefully examined; and it 
is expected, that I ſhould condemn her ſentiments, 
on account of her expreſſions. To you, 8 


O 3 | 
Account of Quietiſm, 


— 
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I have ſacrificed my opinion; I will ſacrifice my 
« friend to no perſon whatever. I have ſigned the 
* thirty-four articles of Iſſy; but my name ſhall never 
be ſeen below a libel!  - Way 
' Boſſuet, now more violently enraged; made madame 
Guion ſuffer for the firmneſs of her friend ; he accu- 
ſed her. of dogmatizing, after ſhe had promiſed to be 
ſilent, and of remaining concealed at Paris notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe had declared ſhe would go to drink the 
waters of Bourbon. He artfully procured one of thoſe 
particular orders, which a prince, who is well infor- 
med of all affairs, neyer grants without difficulty, and 
which the boldeſt mipiſter never counterſigns without 


In conſequence of this order madame Guion was ar- 
reſted, and carried to the houſe of the governor of 
Vincennes, The king could not reſolve to give a 
more rigorous order. Madame de Maintenon, who 
loved the accuſed devotee, and hated violence, had 
ſollicited the king in her favour. Madame Guion, 
was not likely to trouble the fate: it is not devout 
contemplatiſts who occaſion revolutions... It would how- 
ever have been ſufficient to have confined her in a con- 
vent; but ſuch moderation did not agree with the 
ſcheme that was formed to ruin the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray ; and Lewis was weak enough to order her to be 
ſhut up in the tower of Vincennes. This rigour made 


madame Guion appear more guilty, and Fenelon's 
principles more doubtful, _ OY ry 


Fenelon revenged himſelf nobly on his enemies, by 
the virtues he diſplayed in his dioceſe, The Flemings, 
who had never had an archbiſhop that would deign to, 

reach the word of God to them, were ſurprized, de- 
ighted, edified, to ſee their new prelate deſcend every 
day from his epiſcopal chair, fatigued with apoſtolick 
zeal, teaching children the firſt elements of religion, 
leaving to his vicars the eaſy, duties, and reſerving the 


moſt laborious to himſelf, keeping an almoner to di- 
ſtribute his revenues among the poor, and not to mutter 
over maſs for him. In a word, to find that he always 
remembered that he was their paſtor, and ſought to 


make 
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make them forget he was not. their countryman. 7 
From Cambray, he regulated the princes education 
with the ſame authority az he did while he was at Ver- 


ſailles; the progreſs they made in their ſtudies ſeemed 


to render his preſence uſeleſs. Bough his converfation. 
was neceſſary to make thoſe ſtudies delightful to them. 


Mean time the biſhop of Chartres inceſſantly em- 


ployed all his cares to remove from madame de Main- 
tenon whatever had a tincture of Quietiſm. Her con- 
reſſors had always been her council; and they, inſtead 
of diſengaging her from affairs of ſtate, perſuaded her 
to attempt to govern, that they might govern under the 
ſhadow of her name, either becauſe they were ſolicit- 
ous to countermine ſome | 
they did not think it beneath the. majeſty of religion to 
be protected by a woman, to whom they attributed the. 
abilities and the virtues of a great man; A brief, by. 
which the pope put the holy-ſee under her protection, 
authorized her to enter into the afairs of the church, 


which ſhe ſometimes did as a witneſs, never as an ar- 


bitrator, and always contrary to her inclination, - 
CHAPTER LAIV. 
The death of the archbiſhop of Paris, _ 
1695.) AR L AI, archbiſhop of Paris, finjſh- 
95 H ed an impure life by a ſcandalous death. 


He had for two years been in diſgrace at court, but ac- 
cuſtomed to ſupport himſelf with the royal authority 


in the aſſemblies of the clergy, he was willing to pre- 


ſerve ſome remains of reſpe& and conſideration, by de- 


claring again that he was inveſted with it. The Fra | 


of Orleans courageouſly accuſed him of falſhood ; and 
told him, that he impoſed upon that auguſt aſſembly. he 
king, when he was informed of what had paſſed, ſent 
the archbiſhopordersto retraQ publicly what he had ſaĩd, 
and forbid him for the future, to make uſe of his name. 
Harlai was overwhelmed with this ſtroke ;/ he de- 
parted from Conflans, ſhut himſelf up in his cloſer, 
and forbad, as uſual, any of his domeſticks to interrupt 
04 him: 
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him: a precaution which was attributed to his ſears of 
their perceiving that he was afflicted with the falling- 
ſickneſs. There, with great anguiſh of mind, he took 
a review of all the mortifications he had ſuffered,” and 
the many crimes he had committed. His ſervants, ſur- 
priſed that they were not called, entered his e 
and found their maſter in an apoplectick fit, ſtruggling 
with death. They flew to Paris to get proper aſſiſt- 
ance; the dutcheſs de Leſdiguieres arrived in haſte, 
but the curate of the pariſh was not ſent for. The 
archbiſhop, without ſhewing any ſigns of repentance, 
died in the arms of his miſtreſs who was ſoon com- 
forted for his loſs by a new lover“. 

The king was at Marly when he was informed of 
_ Harlai's death. Let me not be ſollicited for this poſt,” 
ſaid he, I will beſtow it upon merit only.” The 
archbiſhop of Rheims, treated with great ſeverity, the 
memory of a man whoſe faults he ſhould not have men- 
rioned, becauſe he had always been his enemy. The 
king heard of it, and was extremely offended. The 
count de Grammont ſaid to the archbiſhop, © Monſieur 
* de Rheims, it is a great happineſs to be alive.” 
No facred orator would pronounce Harlai's ſuneral 
oration : this general refuſal was a remainder of anci- 
ent probity. Father Gaillard preached a ſermon upon 
the uncertainty of life, but ſaid not a word of the 
deceaſed prelate. | 

The publick named the archbiſhop of Cambray for 
the ſee of Paris ; madame de Maintenon aſked Hebert, 
the curate of Verſailles, what were people's opinions 
concerning it. Many perſons think.“ replied Hebert, 
that, if monſieur de Fenelon had not been ſo lately 
* promoted, the choice would have fallen upon him ; 
and they deſire it ſo earneſtly, that they would have 
this firſt inſtance of the king's favour, only the fore- 
runner of a greater.” 
Lou know,” interrupted madame de Maintenon, 
the reaſon which hinders us from propoſing monſieur 


« de Fenelon ; but we have ſtill the biſhops of * 
| © an 
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and Chalons ; which of the two would you name for 
the archbiſhoprick of Paris ?* Him who ſhould're-. 
fuſe it, replied Hebert, © and certain! monkieur de, 
© Chalons vl fer eie enn ne ww 
' Lewis-Antony de Noailles JE Taiſed to the 


eccleſiaſtical dignities, without the interpofitiqn. of the” 


Jeſuits, upon whom they depended at that time. His 
doctrine was not ſuſpected; and his piety was ſo emi- 
nent, that the. dutcheſs de Noailles, who died with. 
the reputation of a ſaint, had no other confeſſor than her 
ſon. Madame de Maintenon propofed. this prelate for 
the vacant ſee of Paris and tlie next day the Hug deſited 
the marſhal de Noailles ta write to his brother, to come 
inſtantly to coutt* The biſhop of Chaton excuſed him- 
ſelf on account of the, duties of his ſtation. The 
king difpatched a courier to him; and madame de 
Maintenon wrote him a very preſſing letter. The pre- 
late came to Verlailles; and the King immediately of- 
fered him the vacant fee. The biſhop repreſented. to 
his majeſty, that he was very happy at Chllons ; that” 


he did ſome good there which'probably he ſhould not 


be able to do at Patis, where he would meet with; 
continual oppoſition ; that he ſhould have for enemies. 
the Jeſuits, whoſe reſentments he would not enter in- 


to; the Janſeniſts, whoſe opinions he ſhould always 
oppoſe 3. the 8 againſt whom de had already 
declared; all the eccleflaſticks, whom' habit and the” 
example of Harlai had hardened in ignorance and vice; 
and the whole court, which would not tamely ſuffer” 


that corruption of manners which now prevailed, 
ſhould be repreſſed by church diſcipline. _* Theſe ate 
powerful enemies, ſaid the king to him, but you 
may depend upon all my authority. rt. 

Noailles accepted the archbiſhoprick upon this pro- 


miſe. The Jefuits were bufy in determining their 


choice of the perfon whom they ſkould propoſe to the 
king for the ſee of Paris, and it was already filled, Fa- 
ther de la Chaife knew it no Tooner than the publick ;. 
and never pardoned either Noailles or madame de 
Maintenon for this ſuppoſed injury. The king ſaid to 
his courtiers, © If I had known a man more worthy of 
N . O 5 * this: 
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© this ſee than the biſhop. of Chälons, he ſhould not 


« have had it.“ | 


The new, archbiſhop . ſhewed leſs ſolicitude for. 


— own 3 . than a key Flag | Mo td 
He made uſ an expreſſion like the king's, 
© ents fo brother the abbé de Noailles the, 
biſhoprick of Chaloas, which he had juſt quitted. 
Sire, ſaid he to the king, if I knew one more 
0 r for it, I would propoſe him to your majeſty.” 

e gy pale was not yet arrived to the age. 
required by the canons; but great piety and,a'pre- 
mature knowledge, ente with. re 8 v7 
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1696.] TX 7 HILE madame Guion , eſpouſed. Jeſus 
„VV Chic at Vincennes in one, of her ex- 
tacies, ſy mg. ber loves, ſighed out het misfortunes, 
made parodies, on the works of, Quinault, endeavoured 
to have as many viſions as Matia 14 Who had 
been lately canonized at Rome, and only anſwered her 
judges with theſe words, God has faweured me ſo far as 
to overſpadew-me by father la Combe, who likewiſe an- 
ſwered to his judges, I have overſhadowed madame Gui- 
on ia our Lord; Fenelon at Cambray was employed in 
defending her, in defending himſelf, in proving the or- 
thodoxy of e and Boſſuet declaimed at 
Saint-Cyr againſt Quietiſm, in conferences wherein the 
ladies propoſed to him their doubts, which he ſolved 
with the moſt convincing eloquence. 


Madame de la Maiſon- fort, the wit of the commu- 


nity, was not convinced by the firſt diſcourſes of the 
biſhop of Meaux ; ſhe put her. difficulties in writing, 
theſe papers are ſtill extant, In them may be ſeen a 
train of ideas and ſentiments, a-fund of erudition and 
ſagacity, which would have ſeemed aſtoniſhing in a man. 
The biſhop anſwered her. Madame de la Maiſon-fort 
appeared ſatisfied ; but a ſecret inclination always drew 
her towards the archbiſhop of Cambray. Wants bas 

: Boſſuet 
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/ Bofſuet was ſoon aſhamed of havin TN againſt 
1 


madame Guion thoſe rigorous methods by which no one 
was ever really converted. Noailles cauſed the priſon- 
er to be removed from the caſtle of Vincennes to a con- 
vent at Vaugirard. This prelate, who always, remem- 
bered, that the only puniſhment proper to be inflicted, 
on any perſon wandering in error, is to be directed to 
the right way, brought her back by his inſtructions to 


g 


ideas more holy and more pure; and obtained with-"' 


out any conſtraint, a diſavowal of all her errors. 
Fenelon's book at length appeared, under the title of 
An Explanation of the Maxim of the Saints. The ſtyle 
of it was pure and elegant, the ptinciples artfully ſhewn,. 
the contradiQtions reconciled with great addreſs. The 
author appeared to be equally apprehenſive of being ac 
cuſed of adopting the Principles of Molinos, and of 
| abandoning thoſe of faint Thereſa ; ſometimes attri- 
buting too much to charity, ſometimes giving too little 
to hope. Among his propoſitions, one eſtabliſhes the 
reality of a ſtate in which God is beloved here on earth, 
merely for his own ſake, Others, that a ſoul, opprelies 
with doubt and anxiety, might in thoſe agonizing mo- 


ments which the Myſticks call the laſt trials, make an 


abſolute ſacrifice of paradiſe and its ſalvation to God. 
In general, the book might be defended ; but it would 
have been more prudent to have burned it. Fenelon. 
read his work to the archbiſhop of Paris, who adviſed 
him to ſuppreſs it ; to the abbe Pirot, chancellor of the, 


church of Paris, and doctor of the Sorbonne, who care. 


neſtly recommended it to him to give it to the world,” 
and told Hebert, that it was a book of gold; to the je- 


ſuits-of the college of Clermont, who promiſed to ſup- \ 
port it; and to the abbe Fleuri, who thought, that 


what he did not underſtand of it was as beautiful as 
that which he did. | N 
When Boſſuet heard of it, he exclaimed with his ac- 
cuſtomed vehemence, Well, let him write, let his 
book appear before mine; but let him take care, for 
* if he goes aſide from the truth, he ſhall find me 
* tracing his ſteps to bring him back to it. I will 
« r:iſe my voice; and, if there is a neceſlity for it, I 
* will catry my complaints to Rome” Ap 


4 
- 
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Apparen uy he took this Reſolution, in order to tre- 
concile himſelf with Rome ; for he had been one of 
the moſt zealous Gallicans of the aſſembly of the 
clergy in the year 1682, Mp 
The Quietiſts conceived great hopes from this 
book ; they ſpread about a print to declare, that a pro- 
phecy of madame Guion's was accompliſhed. She had 
predifted, that prayer would revive under a child, by 
whom ſhe meant the duke of Burgundy. This picture, 
| Propoſed by Fenelon, deſigned by Silveſtre, and en- 
graved by le Clerc, repreſented the duke of Burgundy, 
in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a crook in his hand, 
in the midſt of a great number of animals of every 
ſpecies, with theſe words of the eleventh chapter of 
Iſaiah, Puer parwulus illuminabit eos. 
The duke of Anjou was in a corner, repreſented like 
a naked child drawing a ſerpent out of its hole ; and 
the duke of Berry, ſtill at the breaſt, in the arms of 
his nurſe, and playing with an aſp, which he had in his 
Madame Guion was doubtleſs meant by the 
nurſe. By theſe emblems they deſigned to repreſent all 
ages, all ranks, and every paſſion, calmed and ſub- 
dued by that ſpirit of prayer which the propheteſs had 
introduced. | | 
Feb. 1697.] Fenelon being at Cambray, when his 
book was publiſhed, the duke 4 Beauvilliers, who had 
cauſed it to be printed, preſented a copy of it to the 
king, who was at Marly, and ſent one to Boſſuet. 
Pontchartrain, then comptroller general, and afterwards 
chancellor, decried the book to the king, and told him, 
that none but knaves and dupes approyed of it. Mau- 
Tice le Tellier, archbiſhop of Rheims, treated it no leſs 
ſeverely in a letter he wrote to his majeſty. The 
king, who did not think a miniſter of ſtate, and a Jan- 
ſeniit biſhop were proper judges of a theological book, 
ſent for Boſſuet, who aſſured him, that the biſhop and 
the miniſter were but too much in the right. The king 
reproached him with his ſilence upon an affair of ſuch 
conſequence, with his connexions with Fenelon, and his 
extreme ſolicitude to conſecrate him archbiſhop of 
Cambray. Boſſuet threw himſelf at the king's feet, 
| | wept, 
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wept, groaned, and implored his forgiveneſs, for not 
N 2 to bin the fanaticiſm of his brother. 
I charge your conſcience,” ſaid the king to him, with 
all the misfortunes which I foreſee. God is my wit-" 
« neſs that the leaſt tuſpicion againſt Fenelon would 
have excluded him for ever from the eccleſiaſtical 
« dignities.” | j 10 

his prince, who had fo eagerly proſecuted Quiet- 
iſm in Italy, thought it a much greater evil than it real- 
ly was, and ſaw with indignation the hereſy ſteal into 
his court, and even approach his throne. He hated 
all ſectaries; he was apprehenſive of the leaſt innovati- 
on in religion; he had deſtroyed the Huguenots, and 
roſecuted the Janſeniſts, at the hazard of making his 
Lingdon one continued waſte; and he was now in 
formed, that the faith of his family and his heirs were 
in danger. n | 
He ſeverely reproached madame de Maintenon for 
having concealed the friendſhip between Fenelon and 
madame Guion ; for her ſolicitude to procure him the 
archbiſhoprick of Cambray ; and the private confeten- 
ces ſhe had had with him. In vain the repreſented to 
him, that the ſuſpicions which had been conceived a- 
gainſt monſieur de Fenelon, had given way to the hopes 
which he had given of his readineſs to renounce his 
errors; that at the examination at Iſſy, he ſhewed the 
moſt perfect ſubmiſſion ;- and, that ſome regard ought 
to be paid to a man ſo eſtimable for his piety, and ſo 
diſtinguiſhed for his underſtanding. The king re- 
jected all theſe excuſes, and appeared to be ſo highly 
offended, that madame de Maintenon would have 
thought herſelf ruined, if that had been poſſible. | 
Father de la Chaiſe was conſulted ; he replied, that 
the book of Maxims was an excellent book ; that the 
Catholicks were greatly 'edified by it; and that only 
Janſeniſts could diſapprove of it. | * 
Father Seignery was the firſt who had depreſſed 
Quietiſm in Italy, and father de la Chaiſe had revived 
it in France. However, the whole ſociety did not en - 
e in this diſpute, which proves, that the king's con 
ris not always its organ. The ſociety has its = 
Fol tere 
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tereſts to purſue, the confefſor may have paſſions to 
fy, Father de la Rue preached againſt diſintereſted 
—— father Bourdaloue candidly owned to madame 
de Maintenon, that the archbiſhop's book was not ex- 
at; and that being written in the vulgar tongue, it, 
might be dangerous. This frankneſs embroiled him 
with father de la Chaiſe ; but Bourdaloue was firm to 
truth. | | | 
The king, alarmed by Boſſuet, pacified by his con- 
feſſor, ſuſpended his judgment of the book ; but re- 
membered that Fenelon made politick romances, and 
was afraid that he ſhould make a religious one likewiſe, 
eſpecially ſince he found that the women were extreme 
ly fond of a new book, which was already ſtyled The, 
2 of the little churcb. . 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
Propeſals for an accommodation. 


Enelon, when he returned to Paris, liſtened only 
to the clamours of thoſe who envied him, was un- 
moved with-the applauſes of his friends, propoſed means 
to ſtop the ſcandal his book had given, offered to re- 
touch it, to explain what was obſcure in it, and to 
ſuppreſs all that ſeemed dangerous. He waited upon 
madame de Maintenon, whom he found employed in 
reading his book. Here,“ ſaid ſhe to him, is a 
«© chapter, which I-have read nine times, and cannot 
yet commprehend.' It was the chapter upon the 
marriage of the ſoul, with which the courtiers were 
greatly diverted. | | 
Madam, replied the archbiſhop, © you may read 
it a hundred times, and it will ſtill appear incom- 
prehenſible to you. The books of the Myſticks are 
« obſcure, and itis not at court where you ate to learn 
to underſtand them.“ It is doubtleſs from thence,” 
* aid madame de Maintenon, that ſo many ſhocking) 
«. clamours proceed againſt your book. When I wink 
« it is you who wrote it, my apprehenſions ceaſe. 
| Eight 
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Eight days after this interview, madame de Main- 
oy I to him again N the new clamours 


had exci . great f for 
how N Duty) ene, wo the, 25 27 


2 upon your work, and 100 do. — to have 
been regulated by their opinions. Ves, madam, 
replied the e biſhop of Cambray, © I ſhewed my wor work 


it, and whatever he objected to I have Abele 
I ſhewed it to meſſieurs Tr „ Fleuri, and Hes, 
bert, whof a roved it. The.” biſhop of Meaux 
condemas it, uſe it has a before his 
© book, through the ſolicitude of my , friends, = 
had the care of printing it during my abſence, and 
were afraid that the biſhop of Meaux, being of- 
+ fended at my not havin ag ſubmitted the manuſcript to 
his examination, would ſuppreſs it by authority. 
Madame de Maintenon propoſed conferences; Car- 
dinal de Noailles, Who was always a friend to peace, 
earneſtly deſited them. Fenelon conſented, provided 
the biſhop of Meaux was excluded from them. He en- 
tertained a ſtrong reſentment for the inveRtives this 
prelate had thrown out againſt his book; for the name 
of heretick which he had given ar ; for the 
5 with when Fi had mentioned his book to the 


at 17 d particularly for ſome words that 
p * — 3 {6 all the courtiers. 
The ſhop pr Cambray,' ſaid he, has often told 


me, that, in the interiour practice upon contritions 
© he was as much to be blamed as the Molinifts.? 
Hebert, who was always a ſpy for his friends, re- 
peated to Fenelon what Boſſuet had ſaid. Fenelon, the 
mildeſt, the moſt moderate of men, made efforts to con- 
ceal his indignation from Hebert which he perceived: 
however, he could not help ſaying , It monſieur 
© Boſſuet ſaid thoſe words, monſieur Boſſuet is a-moſt 
* diſhoneſt man. I have never, but in confeflion, 
: mentioned to him the movements of my ſoul 


— 
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© and if he knows them, he could know them only 
© by that means.“ The biſhop of Meaux printed at- 
_ terwards what he had thus publickly declared. The 
biſhop of Cambray, in his anſwer, told him it was 
an unprecedented thing to abuſe the ſacred ſecrecy of 
Ron : nothing in this diſpute cauſed more 
Mean time the biſhop of Meaux told the king, that 
Fenelon, by his obſtinacy in rejecting the propoſed 
conferences, would himſelf condemn his book. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, who was often told by her friend, 
that he only wanted a private converſation with the 
king to undeceive him intirely, procured him an audi- 
ence. "Fenelon told the king, that he had only ex- 
plained the maxims of the ſaints, which he had parti- 
cularly ſtudied ; and that if any improper expreſſions . 
had eſcaped him, they ſhould. be ſuppreſſed in the next 
edition. The king, after this converſation, was more 
incenſed againft the accuſed prelate than before, ei- 
ther becauſe the preſence of a man, who was now odi- 
ous to him, awakened all his anger, or becauſe his 
fuſpicions were ftrengthened by thoſe very arguments 
which he had made uſe of to remove them, He ſhew- 
ed great reſentment againſt madame de Maintenon, 
reproached her again with the ſecret conferences, ac- 
cuſed cardinal de Noailles of weakneſs, and told Marais 
that he had expected more from his known ' zeal. 
They repreſented to him, that Fenelon was not yet 
condemned, and promiſed him that the affair ſhould 
be terminated by Pete methods. The archbiſhop 
propoſed more ample explications; madame de Main- 
tenon mentioned this ſcheme to the king, who ap- 
proved of it. Boſſuet, enraged that his prey ſhould 
de thus ſnatched from him, * that explications 
were artful evaſions, inſiſted upon a formal recanta- 


whole court. | 1 
The publick, not being able to judge of the diſpute, 
reaſoned upon the diſputants- The endeavoured to 
* : ; . SF © jo 6» diſcover 
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diſcover the cauſe of Boſſuet's animoſity, and Fenelon's 
obſtinacy; zeal for religion, ſaid they, inſpires charity 
not rage; the biſhop of Cambray's great reputation 
gives umbrage to the biſhop of Meaux. He thinks the 
praiſes which are beſtowed on others injurious” to his 
fame; he will not believe that the tradition of the 
church, concerning an article of ſuch importance, 
could eſcape him. He has always loved the court 
better than his dioceſe ; he has ambition; he has loſt 
the place of firſt almoner to the dauphineſs ; he wants 
to recover it in the houſhold of the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, and to exclude Fenelon, who has a betterclaim 
to it than himſelf, Others ſaid, that before his diſpute 
with Fenelon, he was ſure of the place; that his ſape- 
riority was too generally acknowledged to ſuffer him to 
be ſuſpected of jealonly, as if a ſuperiour or an equal 
could only excite it ; that his zeal, which was perhaps 
too vehement, proceeded from his adherence to truth, 
which made him forget what he owed to friendſhip, to 
fulfil the duties of his function; that, as guardian of 
as doctrine 9 in —. — ly, — 
juſtly enraged againſt Fen who, after havin ' 
ed thoſe articles, condemned them by a book which | 
made a ſchiſm in the church. | 


CHAPTER LXVIL 
Fenelon ſubmits his book to the judgment of Rome. 


Enelon defended the book which he was not allowed 
to explain, and was anſwered by Boſſuet. One 
had on his fide the court and the college of Clermont, 
the other, the Janſeniſts and the city. Here the biſhop 
of Meaux's Paſtoral inſtruction was looked upon as a 
complete refutation of the book of Maxims. There, | 
they maintained that it was an apology for it : but why 
all this animoſity, this fervour of oppoſition, they cried ; 
theſe two biſhops maintain the ſame doctrine, they 
differ only in their expreſſions ; are mere words of con- 
ſequence _ to give occaſion for ſuch ſcandalous 
ſcenes ? By wile and diſintereſted perſons * _ 
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blamed for having wrote the book, and Boſſuet for 
having condemned it. |; 

Madame de Maintenon continued neutral in this af- 
fair: eſteem, friendſhip, compaſſion, bound her to 
Fenelon ; but theſe ſentiments were leſs forceable than 
a ſecret regret which ſhe felt, yet poſſibly concealed 
even from herſelf, for having ſo long confided the care 
of her conſcience to a man accuſed of a monſtrous he- 
reſy. The biſhop of Meaux endeavoured to animate 
her againſt Fenelon, a powerful inclination ſtill drew - 
her towards him; the biſhop of Chartres, who directed 
her conſcience, filled her with ſcruples. In this per- 
plexed ſtate of mind ſhe defired to ſee the heretick 
again, and to confront him with cardinal de Noailles. . 

he cardinal owned that he had examined the book, 
but denied that he had approved of it. This conver- 
ſation increaſed her doubts and her uneaſineſs. Dif- 
* pute, tlemen,” ſaid ſhe to them; © and if poflible 
* let each prove himſelf in the right.” If ſhe had been 
a Quietiſt, would Quietiſm have an errour ? 
Fenelon flattered himſelf that he ſhould find powerful 
protectors at Rome, where he knew his adverſaries had 
no influence, He was adviſed by all his friends to 
carry his cauſe there, upon the firſt inſtance that ſhould 
be made for that purpoſe. Father de la Chaiſe wrote 
in the king's name to cardinal de Janſon, and entreated 
him to protect the Maxim of the Saints, the doctrine 
of which muſt neceſſarily be pure, ſince, it was oppoſed 
all the Janſeniſts. 'The cardinal affured the king in 
anſwer, that he ſhould be obeyed. When the king 
read theſe diſpatches, he ſent for father de la Chaiſe, 
and reproached him ſeverely with his preſumption in 
daring to abuſe his name, would not liſten to his ex- 
cuſes, and commanded Torcy to diſavow inſtantly what 
the Jeſuit had written. | ; 
Madame de Maintenon, at the earneſt intreaties of 
the biſhop of Cambray, gave the king to underſtand 
that, to preſerve peace in France, this conteſt muſt be 
decided at Rome. The king did not oppoſe it; Fene- 
lon took his filence for a permiſſion, and afterwards 
for an order, and accordingly wrote to the pope. 
» 3,” Non 
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Cardinal de Bouillon offered to haſten his journey under 
retence that his preſence was neceſſary there, becau 
was to fi to the place of dean of the ſacred 


college after the deaths of Cibo and Altieri; he aſſured 


Fenelon, that he would manage it ſo as to beco 
maſter of all the deliberations: og ſecure the = 
of his negociation, he defired that he might be charged 
with the king's affairs at the court of Rome. Father 
de la Chaiſe repreſented to Janſon, that it was time 
he ſhould enjoy the benefits with which the King de- 
ſigned to 1eward his ſervice. Janſon fell into m 
ſnare, and, in all his diſpatches, entreated that cardin 

de Bauillon might be — ſpeedily to ſucceed. him, 
alledging, that the title of the king's ambaſſador joined 
to that of dean of the ſacred — — would be very 
ad van to the intereſts of the nation. bY co 
' The king had an averſion to Bouillon; he remem- 
bered the affair of the intercepted letters, . and could 
never pardon him for having attempted to procure, for 
his nephew the title of prince Dauphin, on account of 
his PO of Dauphine in Auvergne ; but Pont- 

ted 


chartrain and Torcy were gained over, and Bouillon 
was ambaſſador. Vain, reſtleſs, ambitious, 
obliged to the Jeſuits for his recal from-baniſhment, -a 
perſonal enemy to Noailles, an intimate friend of Fe- 
nelon's, proud of his birth, made more inſolent by his 
misfortunes, without abilities for affairs of the leaſt 
con preſumptuous enough to. undertake the 
moſt difficult and, important, who wiſhed, for- nothing 
more ardently than'to give trouble to the king, whom 
he could never forgive: for his exile, and the loſs 2 
biſhoprick of Liege: ſuch was Bouillon, now - 
ſador from the king to Rome, and attentive only to the 
intereſts of the archbiſhop of Cambray. He made 
Charonier, the Jeſuit, his Chaplain, a man remarkable 
for his affectation of quoting the poets, his groſs flattery, 
and his obfcene converſatio ec. 

The fatigue of the journey, or the change of climate, 
had ſuch an effect upon Bouillon's conſtitution, that 
ſoon after his arrival at Rome, he was ſeized with a 
diſorder which terminated in a real frenſy. AN 1 
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he was melancholy, and ſunk in the extremeſt dej 
on; at night he was raving, he neither eat nor flept, 
his mind was agitated with the moſt gloomy ideas, and 
be was obliged to be watched inceſſantly, leſt he ſhould 
make any attempt upon his life : however, the baths of 
Freſcati reſtored him to health, and cured his diſor- 
dered brain. "TOR COILS wits 
© Fenelon continued to proteſt his readineſs to ſubmit, 
and Boſſuet his reſolution to purſue him. I will riſe 
my voice, even to heaven, againft his errours,” faid 
he, the cauſe of God ſhall never be baſely abandoned: 
although I ſhould be alone in this oppoſition, yet 
alone will I reſiſt all. Souls are in danger; but God 
will never abandon either his church or me: whatever 
* happens, truth will be triumphant, and errour con- 
founded. If this vehement prelate had been 
condemned, can it be imagined that he would have 
ſubmitted ? | n * 


*CHAFTER Dm 
Fenelim ſent back to his dioceſe. 


July t 2 HE king, who had not yet deprived 
| Fenelon of his poſt of preceptor to 
the princes, would not permit him to go in perſon to 
Rome to ſolicit his affair, and propoſed to him to have 
a conference with the biſhop of Meaux. Fenelon 
ſeemed deſirous of avoiding the diſpute, either becauſe 
he hated Boſſuet, or was ee that he ſhould 
be overwhelmed with his imperious volubility. How- 
ever, at Hebert's perſuaſion, he ſacrificed his reſent- 
ment to the love of truth ; and conſented to the pro- 
poſed conference, = that cardinal de Noailles 
and eight doctors of divinity were preſent, and that a 
ſecretary was permitted to take down in writing the 
objections and their anſwers F He delivered theſe 
4 | | conditions 
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conditions Wy writing to . Valois, who ated — 
rt of a mediator, t ht his place, 
Live his friend. 50 oP 
Father la Combe, #ho was confined at Vincennes, 
confeſſed all that had paſſed between madame Guion 
and him; be once wrote à letter “to his penitent, in 
which be recalled to his remembrance their former fa- 
miliarities, and exhorted her to ice, Cardinal 
Noailles cauſed this letter to be read to madamt-Guion, 
who immediately exclaimed, to father Ia Combe, © Moſt 
* unhappy man! oh my God, how impenetrable uy 
thy 8 5 Kage 
Madame Guion's woman, a a gentleman I 
to the duke of Orleans, accuſed her of having longing 
minal intrigues ; ſhe was ſent to the Baſtile, and her 
defender was now irrevocably -ruined' © This letter 
of father de la Combe's threw the king into an 
_ exceſs of rage: he looked upon madame Galen as 2 
corrupter of virtue; the dutcheſſes de Guiche, de Mor- 
timar, de Sully, de Chevreuſe, and de Beauvilliers,” 
corrupted, Fenelon as a protector of vice; arid madam 
de Maintenon as an necom lice in all the evils ſtie had 
concealed. He often ed to eee the 
devout . at the hötel de Beauyillieres, and 
always with new bitterneſs; and who knows bow far 
his ſaſpicions went? if we may 1 Jolie by thoſe tranſs 
orts of rage to which he was fo little accuſtomed, mid 
pared not "the pureſt, vi N. the? moſt ur | 
changer 1 Je NOK na $111 219W & yay 


Mean ini Fepelbn; by kid 
rated his upieafineſs efanocent! Nee * 
and enlivened converſation. The abbè de opti 
tered the room with a dejected air: Have you received 
a letter from Flanders, my Lord d faid: bop yes, re- 
plied the archbiſhop, 75 e info you' 17 
3 bas happened ” 'reſuthed * anſwered 


Ad; Sad His ſathed ee gige & n al nate 
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_ 
., » N. , © they have; : but have , they told 


ou abbe, that all your furniture, your 
. and papers, are burned ?“ yes, my dear 
© abbe,” returned the archbiſhop, © I 1 this, 
1 and I am already comforted.” | 

le reſumed with great calmneſs the agreeable con- 
verſation which Langeron had interru When a 
ew: minutes afterwards a letter from t king was de- 
ivered to him, he opened it withaut any precipitation, 
found he was ruined, and did not diſcover the leaſt 
emotion or change of colour ; juſt mentioned it to his 
friends, and then continued his diſcourſe. . .. 

Fenelon, though ſo ſuddenly baniſhed to his Gerte. 
ill preſerved his poſt of preceptor to.the princes : this 
was all that the king granted to the intreaties of ma- 
dame de Maintenon, and the tears of the duke of 

argundy. - Cardinal de Noailles, and the biſhop of 
8 who had formed great hopes from the con- 

having been accepted, were convinced that 
tebite of Meaux had put ſome ſecret ſpring in mo- 
tion to, puniſh the archbiſhop for his obſtinacy. xt 
e two. prelates were not enemies to the doctrine 
Ay inteiou life ; ane. probably, if they" has, or 
n 1 the book of Maxims was ra- 
logy for madame Guion, than an explica- 
mer 1 0 * ſentiments of the Myſticks, they would 
haye been filent, or perhaps have joined Fenelon, The 
. Chartres had often declared, that his, ſenti- 
ments were the ſame as Feneſon 's, but that he ex = 


them di ent! HAN 7 728 of. 
1 . 118 words of fence 8 ene e won: 


45 —— blame that exceſs e guhich 9 K are carried. by 
Jave ; | Mya of . Cr 1 te love without 
1 20 * 93g A fl. 11716 243 bie 
amg e intengn did, ak; herſelf. entitled 
ER "pg into an affair which on 104 before the holy 
ee ; ſhe therefore expected in ſilence the deciſion of 


the-church ; but fire entirely rooted out of Saint: Cyr, 
the principles of the, EP ſhe exhorted madame 
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de la Maiſon- fort to conform to the ordinances, to 
walk towards God in more fimple paths, and to re- 
ſume her former imperfections, rather than to preſerve 
thoſe which ſhe acquired by her chimeras. - Ma- 
dame de la Maiſon- fort obeyed, but very ſoon after- 
wards ſhe had new viſions. © | 7 + 14 
Boſſuet, | notwithſtanding all his endeavours, was 
not able to convince her of her errors, becauſe ſhe 
thought ſhe. had ſhewn- great want of candour in ſo 
boldly condemning in Fenelon. what he durſt not con- 
demn in the ſaints. The biſhop ſought-to reconcile a 


profound reſpe&t for the myſtical writers, with an 


abſolute contempt for their ; and this was 
not poſſible. | + 

From Cambray, Fenelon wrote a moſt edifying let- 
ter to the duke de Beauvilliers. In this letter, he nei- 
ther complained of the king's ſeverity, the injuſtice of 
his enemies, nor the cabals of thoſe who envied him. 
He appeared calm, reſigned, ſuperiour to adverſity. 
ready to ſubmit, and convinced that diſintereſted love 
ought to be defended with the moſt perſe&diſintereſt- 
edneſs. This letter, which was printed in Paris, and 
— into Italian, gained him a great number of 
partiſans. | [#1 > 1667 5 "2. he 
 "Boſſuet, who rather choſe to | yer ithan 
to pray himſelf, wrote an anſwer to this — To 
terms which declared the moſt perfect reſignation, he 
gave a ſenſe which expreſſed a determined-oppoſition ; 
Already ſaid he, © his obedience is arming itſelf a- 
« gainſ deſeats ; and we ſhall ſee reſumed 
© thoſe ſubtle, refinements, which have given fo 
much trouble to paſt ages, and will - weary our 
© own.* ' | D 

He openly reproached the archb of Cambray 
with inſinuating that prayer was perſecuted, that he 
might have the honour of falling a martyr g it, and 
engaged in theological reaſoning, which the 
churchmen, and tired every one beſides: even his 
friends were mortified at the bitterneſs of his zeal; the 
- miniſters diſapproved of it; Fleuri, Catalan, Lange- 
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ron, blamed him loudly ; and what did not his ene- 
mies ſay ? his Apocalypſe was a meer revery ; his 
notes upon David and Solomon pedantick ; his variati- 
ons were a'fine romance; his 3 of the catho- 
lick faith a mean palliation of the doctrine of the 
church. Boſſuet was not ignorant of theſe cenſures; } 
he knew who propagated them; he might have ruin- 
ed them with a fingle word; yet he had them often 
at his table, either to 1 charity to malice, or to 
make them witneſſes of his triumph, or perhaps for 
both theſe reaſons, ® 1 | rb 


CHAPTER IXIX. 
Writings for and againſt the book of Mavi. 


H E diſpute grew warmer every day: ſcarce did 
a book of Boſſuet's appear, when it produced 
ſeveral anſwers from the archbiſhop of Cambray. Fe- 
nelon told him, with an engaging ſoftneſs, that he was 
the moſt outrageous of men. Boſſuet, replied with 
fury, and you the moſt artful :* far from finding in 
you the humility of a biſhop, I neither find that of a 
* chriſtian, nor even of a man. ; 
The intentions of this prelate might be right, but 
certainly his malignity can never be juſtified ; — when 
Fenelon proteſted that he would ſubmit to the deciſion 
of the church, Boſſuet never failed to cry out, that he 
would not ſubmit. He was entitled by his function to 
attack error, but not to render the perſon who was 
guilty of it, odious. I had patience enough to read 
all theſe writings, and I never found any anſwer of Boſ- 
ſuet to theſe words of Fenelon: + / am that author 
whom you' pretend to love ſo affetionately, yet would 
© precipitate with Molinos into the abyſs of Quietiſm. You 
lament my misfortunes, and while you lament me you tear 
© my reputation in pieces. CLOIIOIOTN? "GT: ns 
T1466; * ; X V's] , 1 Saint 
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An Account of Quietiſm, Part II. p. 
+ Letter to the biſhop of Meaux. 
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Saint Francis de Salles was quoted 


it would have been better if both had abandoned him · 
Fenelon was to blame for following him, and Boſſuet 


for explaining him.“ The biſhop of Meaux ſhewed 
as much unwillingneſs to acknowledge the ertors of St. 
Francis de Salles, as the archbiſhop of Cambray to 
acknowledge his own ; they both, by ſubſtituting au- 
.thority in the place of reaſon. had engaged them 
ſelves in difficulties which they could not remove. 
Boſſuet, aſtoniſhed at the genius and eloquence of his 
adverſary, trembled, or pretended to tremble, for reli- 
gion. The counteſs of Grignan aſking him one day, 
whether the archbiſhop of Cambray-hadfo much wit 
as he was ſaid to have. Ah madame,“ replied 
Boſſuet, he has wit enough to 


% 


dangerous. 


* 


= 


: 


* « Spiritual lovers, ſpouſes of the king of heaven, 
gaze at themſelves, purify, and adorn: themſelves, 
as much as poſſible ; not to be perfect, not for their 
own ſatisfaction, vor ſor the pleaſure of eontempla- 
ting themſelves, nor to acquire a place in heaven, 
but to obey their ſpouſe; they do not purify them - 
« ſelves that they may be pure; they do not adorn 
„ themſelves to appear beautiful, but only to pleaſe 
their lover, to whom, if uglineſs: was more agree- 
able than beauty, they would prefer uglineſs to beau- 
ty itſelf. - St. Francis de Salles ta "mother de Chantal, 
and elſewbere; Ves, they would even prefer hell 
to paradiſe, if they knew that in hell they ſhould 
have a little more divine pleaſure than in paradiſe; 
* ſo that if by the imagination of a thing impoſlible, 
they knew that damnation was a little more agree- 
able to God than ſalvation, they would quit ſalvati- 
* on and turn to damnation.” The writing of Saint 
Francis de Salles is full of paſſages as fingular as this, 
Here we muſt drop the faint, confeſs that he has been 
a mere man, and allow that the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray was to blame to copy ſo new a ſaint. 

Vo L. II. 18 
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ſuperiour, that it was his expreſs comman 


dame de Maintenon eftabli 
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Sept. 1698.) Madame de Maintenon, ' equally ſo- 


licitous-to preſerve among her children purity of faith 


as well as innocence of manners, intreated the king to 
diſmiſs three nuns from Saint-Cyr, whoſe obſtinacy 
had reſiſted the arguments of the biſhops of Chartres 
and Meaux. The king went himſelf to Saint-Cyr 
with the dutcheſs of Borgundy: he cauſed the com- 


munity to be aſſembled, and repreſented in very 
| ng the danger of new opinions ; told them 


that Quietiſm ſhould not reſiſt him who had cruſhed 
Janſeniſm ; forbid them ever to receive again thoſe 


, obſtinate nuns'; proteſted that he took thoſe precau- 
tions to ſecure, the | houſe of St. Lewis againſt the 


ſhocks which it might receive after his death; and 
ſeveral times repeated, a 're/te/s and ſingular turn of 


mind is every where to be dreaded. _. 


le did not ſtop here; he was apprehenſive that the 
merit and talents of the ladies de la Maiſon- fort, de 


Tour, and de Montaigle, who had been diſmiſſed, 
ſhould one day inſpire the community with an inclina- 


tion to recal them: he wrote from Compiegne to the 
4. theſe ladies 
ſhould not be again received into the community, ei- 
ther during his life, or after his den 
Saint-Cyr, always faithful to the intentions of its 
founder, has ever ſince preſerved the treaſure of faith 
with ſo much the more care, as it has been taught by 
. a domeſtick example how _ it might be loſt, Ma- 
a maxim there, with 
which errors may ſometimes be committed, but blame 
can never be incurred; and this maxim is an inviolable 
attachment to the holy ſee, and a blind ſubmiſſion to 
him who fills it. _ 


CHAPTER IXX. 


jp lag, Calumny refuted. | 


＋ HE polemical writings were continued upon 
both fides. Fenelon complained that his ad- 
verſary wanted to make him an heretick, in ”_ 0 

| | m- 


s * 
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himſelf. Two biſhops gave each other publickly the 
lye; the faithful were ſcandalized at it, the libertines 

laughed, the duke de Nevers wrote ſatires, the kin 

ſaid * I thought they would have been filent ail 
* Rome had ſpoke.” 2 rn 
The wiſe were afflicted to ſee tio of the greateſt 
geniuſes of France employ their time and their wit in 
works which would fink into oblivion with the diſputes 
which occaſioned them. The criticks obſerved, that 
neither of theſe prelates attacked the moral character 
of the other, although the connections of one with 
madame Guion had given room for a great deal of 
calumny, and the other's friendſhip for mademoiſelle 
de Vieux de Mauleon, had already furniſhed Jurien 
with ſatyrical ftories. at r 4 FERN, 
The friends of Boſſuet (and no man ever had more) 
ſtill extol his moderation, and pretend that he might 
have ruined his enemy if he had not ſuppreſſed the 
examination of madame Guion, who had charged 
Fenelon with having, according to that expreſſion in 
the ſong of ſongs, Climbed up the palm tree and gathered 
the fruit. A baſe and abſurd | calumny ; baſe, for I 
have ſeen the original of the verbal proceſs in the hand 
of the abbe Pirot, and Fenelon is not mentioned in it; 
abſurd, for after the reproaches with which the king 
loaded thoſe who had concealed Fenelon's friendſhip 
for her, how improbable is it that they ſhoald have da- 
red to conceal her crimes? would the heutenant of po- 
lice have connived at this ſecrecy, he who would have 
wrote a treatiſe againſt the Quietiſts, who was leſs ap» 
1 of the reaſonings of Reynie, than of thoſe 
etters de cachet, which are ſeldom reafonable. The 
virtue of the ar:hbiſhop of Cambray remained unſul- 
lied in a quarrel where his adverſaries were continually 
exclaiming that virtue was deſtroyed : even the cha- 
rater of madame Gpion was at laft cleared by the 
ſolemn teſtimony of an aſſembly of che cler. 
P 2 der + S HAV. 


* See Jurieu's paſtoral letters to the ſectaries of France. 
F. de la Chaiſe ſaid, that the bp. of Meaux was more of 
a Mauleoniſt than a Moleniſt. See the age of Lewis xiv. 
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HAP TER IXXI. 
uuslin', book examined at Rome. 


H E king wrote to the peg in very ſevere terms 
1a againk the book of, Maxims. Bouillon report- 
„that this letter had been extorted from Lewis by 
cardinal de Noailles and the biſhop de Meaux. _ 
The congregation of the holy office named ſeven 
erſons in religious orders for examiners, and not one 
iſhop,, *. Becauſe,' ſaid the abbe Philippeaux with 
great ſimplicity, the prelates of Rome do not under- 
fland religious affairs, and leave theology to the 
© monks ;* however the Gallican church ſhews more 
deference and . reſpe& for the deciſions of ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly, than for thoſe of a general aſſembly of her own 
clergy. Truth is not eafily diſcovered at a diſtance, 
they may ſay, Rome has declared, and names govern 
the world. Mota 
Each biſhop had his ſolicitor at Rome: Cambray had 
the a bbè de Chanterac, his uncle and his grand vicar ; 
and Meaux, the abbe Boſſuet his nephew. Boſſuet 
was repreſented as the oracle of the church of France, 
and Fenelon as perſecuted by a league of biſhops who 
were enemies to the court of Rome, and protected by 
the jeſuits, who being accuſed of alledging that divine 
love ſhould not begin in ſinners, maintained the neceſ- 
ſity of that love in the juſt. So certain it is that a diſ- 
Pute upon religion is a mere party affair, 


* The aſſembly had ſat two or three times, when the 


archbiſhop of Cambray had but two voices againſt 
five. Cardinal de Bouillon endeavoured, but in vain, 
to exclude conſulleurs from theſe debates, whoſe learn* 
ing. and candour were well known, and to ſubſtitute 
others in their place more pleaſing to the Holy Ghoſt: 
He could obtain but two biſhops, le Drou and Rudo- 
lovic, who were more ignorant than all the mon/ignors 
together *, The 


An account of Quietiſm,by the abbe Philippeaux, 


theologician to the abbe Boſſuet. 
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The admiſſion of theſe two prelates produced warm 
debates in the congregation, and a ſcandalous diviſion. 
The archbiſhop of Cambray's friends "triumphed, and 
maintained, that it was no longer poſſible to condemn 
the book. The pope, a-weak prince, who had no 
opinion of his own, was grieved at a ſchiſm that was 
likely to throw diſhonour upon the court of Rome: 
he added three other con/ulteurs to the former, and the 
book was again brought under examination, 
The friends of Cambray reported at Rome, that ever 
ſince Fene'on had publiſhed hispaſtoral letter, the pre- 
judices of Paris had been removed; that the king, who 
was better informed of the nature of the diſpute, had 
expreſſed great concern for what he had done in the 
firit fervour of miſtaken zeal ; that the archbiſhop of 
Paris, and the biſhop of Chartres had abandoned Boſ- 
ſuet ; and that Europe looked upon Fenelon as a vic- 
tim with the biſhop of Meaux, jealous of his great abi- 
lities, was reſolved to ſacrifice to his own fame. Both 
parties ſuppoſed Rome to be inſpired by the Holy 
Ghoſt, yet argued, wrote, and acted, as if that court 
could be only determined by 'worldly motives. 
Theſe reports ſuſpended the judgment of the pope 
and of the congregation : before they pronounced 
ſentence it was neceflary to know what ſentence would 
pleaſe the coactive power; for without the ſword and 
the faggot, what force could the decrees of that tribu- 
nal have, which decides arbitrarily upon opinions? 
They preſſed the conſulteurs to make an end, and 
overwhelmed them with books; they haſtened the 
ſentence by importunities, and retarded it by immenſe 
reading. The pope, concerned at the fury with which 
the three biſhops demanded a condemnation which 
they had anticipated, was apprehenfive that he ſhould 
endanger his authority; the divines who examined the 
book were divided in their opinions, and the cardinals 
agreed no better in theirs. | $243 * 
Bouillon after various attempts, which had all pro- 
ved unſucceſsful, hoped to ſave the honour of his friend 
by propoſing, that the reading of the book of Maxims 
ſhould be prohibited till it was corrected. This expe- 
P 3 dient 
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dient was rejected. He then propoſed to confirm the 
ſound doctrine by canons which ſhould be filent with 
regard to the book under examination. The Meldifts 
warded off this ſtroke. At length, in the lalt meetings 
of the aſſembly, he thus addreſſed the ſacred college: 
Who is it that you ſuppoſe you are condemning ? - 
© a theologician covered with the ruſt of colleges, a 
private man without dignity, without ſupport ? un- 
« deceive yourſelves ; it is an archbiſhop againſt whom 
« youreſolve to pronounce ſentence, the greateſt geni- 
us in the kingdom, a man devout in his life, wiſe in 
© the government of his dioceſe ; a man who has done 
you the honour to lay his caſe before you on the 
© firſt demand, who has recourſe to the authority of 
the holy ſee, that authority ſo weakened and ſo de- 
© ſpiſed by his enemies; a divine whoſe doctrine is ap- 
6 1 of by the wiſe and good, and only condemned 
* by five wretched Fratice//i, without reputation, 
* without learning, ſo obſcure that I know not even 
* theit names. Reflect upon the conſequence of your 
« condemnation; a thouſand printed books will con- 
tradict your judgment; you will for the future be 
no more able to teach difintereſted love than to feel 
it. Condemn the archbiſhop of Cambray, if you 
will, he will find reſources in his genius and in his 
friends. You may oppreſs him, he will never forſake 
* himſelf; you may humble him, his friends will ex- 
* alt him.” | 28 
' Theſe threats gave great offence to the cardinals ; 
one of them replied, « My lord cardinal, we are 
« judges and not ſcholars.” The pope was enraged at 
the inſolence of Bouillon, who threatened him while 
he kiſſed his feet. This man,” ſaid he, never 
* comes to me but to be rude ; he looks always like a 
* hunted boar.” Bouillon however, that he might ex- 
cuſe himſelf to the king, agreed with the cardinals in 
condemning the propoſitions which he had undertaken 
to defend. It is not for us, ſaid he to them, ; to 
defend pure love, we who only know its contrary.” 
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of Madam de Maintenon. $49 
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CHAPTER LXXIL. 
The diferace of Fenelon. 


Th" H E king being informed of the falſe reports 
which were propagated conceraing his friend- 
ſhip for the archbiſhop of Cambray, the advan- 
tage that was taken of this miſtake, grieved that he 
had appointed a Quietiſt to be the preceptor to bis 
Children, and a Quietiſt to be alſo their conſeſlor *® 
enraged that his name had been abuſed, earneſtly ſoli- 
cited the condemnation of the book of Maexims, and 
gave a publick teſtimony of his diſpleaſure againſt Fe- 
ö nelon, which effectually deſtroyed the notion that had 
been conceived ai Rome of his partial affection for that 
prelate: Fenelon loſt his place of preceptor, and the 
penſion annexed to it, notwithſtanding the tears and 
intrea'1es of the duke of Burgundy. | 
All his relations were Cepriged of their employ- 
ments; one of his. brothers was diſmiſſed from the 
marine, the abbẽ de Beaumont, his nephew; the abbs 
de Langeron, his friend; Du Puis and Leſchelle, 
meni ns to the princeſs, were baniſhed from the court; 
all his partizans were looked upon as guilty; to cor- 
reſpond with him by letters was a erime againſt the 
ſtate: the ſon of madame Guion had orders to quit 
the guards, Where he ſerved with diſtinction. The 
dukes of Beauvilliers, Guiche, Cheyreuſe, and Sully, 
were apprehenſive of being involved in the diſgrace of 
their friend ; it was talked of publickly at court, and 
earneſtly deſired by the Janſeniſts and the courtiers, the 
former becauſe the archbiſhop of Cambray had robbed 
them of the duke de Chevreuſe, the latter hecauſe the 
virtue, of the duke de Beauvilliers  mortified. them as 
much as his great favour at court. It Was debated in 
„ role 42d 1 ee 
* Father Valois, a jeſuit, who had been placed by 
Fenelon about the princeſe. 
+ MS. Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen, p. 520. 
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ivate council, whether that nobleman ſhould not be 
aniſhed from court. | 
The king durſt not condemn the governor of his 


 grand-children unheard. The duke de Beauvilliers, 


mn 0 


after having briefly recounted to him the 2 1 
and progreſs of this affair, added theſe words 

© have no reproach to make myſelf with regard to 
© Quietiſm ; I am what I have ever been, humbly ſub- 
« miſſive to all the decifions of the church. If the 
* archbiſhop of Cambray's opinions are erroneous, 


© thoſe. opinions. are not mine. In matters of faith, 


© my judgment is regulated by my curate, and not by 
© my friend. Either the whole court is as guilty as I 
am, or I am as innocent as the Whole court. The 
© education of the princes is not endangered by being 
< confided to my care; they are ſo far from having the 
« ſentiments of Quietiſts, that they are even ignorant 


of their nature. I know, fire, that I am accuſed of 


* fatiguing them with too ſervent prayers: if Rome 
* condemns this, I will reduce them to the mere reci- 
tal of the chaplet. I am the work of your majeſty; 
you have raiſed me, you can throw me down; in 
the will of my 9 — F will acknowledge the will 
Jof God. I ſhall retire” from court with the re- 
4 * of — diſpleaſed you, and with the hope of 
living eaſier ſor the future.” The king appeared ſa- 
tisfied with theſe ſentiments. 6 N 
Madame de Maintenon was inconſolable for the 
archbiſhop's-difgrace.” The biſhop of Meaux had put 
It out of her power to ſupport him, by telling the king 
that the court of Rome would never , reſolve to con- 
demn à man whom it ſuppoſed to be ſupported by her, 
She could not ſhew any compaſſion for him; the ſal- 
vation of the princes was more dear to her than the 
fortune of her friend; ſhe durſt not ſpeak left ſhe 
ſhould firengtHent the king's ſuſpicions. ' Her grief thus 
ſuppreſſed corrupted her blood, ſhe was ſeized with a 
dangerous illneſs. © You are then reſolved to die for 
« this fellow, ſaid the king to her-. 144 
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This harſtineſs, added to her affliction. Lewis, whoſe 
heart was torn with uneaſy doubts, reproached her with 
her connections with Fenelon, and thoſe private con- 
verſations which he had been fo long ignorant of. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon could no otherwiſe remove theſe 
dangerous prejudices than by never mentioning the 
name of A This affair is very differently re- 
lated by Ramſay, who attributes the archbiſnop's diſ- 
grace to the ſecret practices of madame de Mainte- 
non, meanly jealous of that prelate's favour with the 
wing, who could not endure him in his preſence *. 

ut why did not madame de Maintenon erideavour 
to prevent the precipitate diſgrace of a man for whom 
ſhe had ſo great a friendſhip ? Why did ſhe not intreat 
the king to take no reſolution againſt him before he 
was condemned by Rome? This is the queſtion which 
I aſked the marchioneſs de *, who was a long time 
intimately acquainted with madame de Maintenon and 
the archbiſhop of Cambray ; and here follows her an- 
ſwer, word for word: F madame de Maintenom s ac- 
knowledged virtue would have permitted the king to have 
entertained any jealous ſuſpicions, they would have fallen 
upon the archbi bop of Cambray. | is ER 
Boulllon was thunder-ftruck with the letter which 
brought him an account of theſe changes, yet his 
friendſhip for Fenelon continued inviolable. It is my 
glory,“ ſaid he, to have ſerved my friend.“ He 
was told that he would ruin himſelf. **A man of 
my quality, anſwered he, can not be eaſy ruined 3. 
* ſuch as Noailles may fall, but Bouillon never.” His. 
flatterers perſuaded him, that he was in friendſhip what. 
Turenne was in war. | 
It was little for madame de Maintenon to be forced 
to conceal her grief in her own breaſt ; ſhe was reduced 
to the neceſſity of betraying the confidence which Fe- 
nelon, in happier times, had repoſed in her. Honour, 
zeal, compaſſion, tore her heart by turns. At Rome 
it was reported, that the archbiſhop of Cambray had 
an ei dee 


* Ramſay's Life of Fenelon, 
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been intimately connected with madame Guion; his 
friends denied it: at Paris they were buſy in producing 
. proofs. Madame de Maintenon had been imprudent 


enough to ſay, that the archbiſhop of Cambray had 
Formerly wrote to her, upon this ſubje& ; the biſhop of 
Chartres told this in confidence to Boſſuet, who replied, 


that the intereſt of religion would not admit of theſe 
delicacies of friendſhip : the fame reaſon was urged to 


-madame de Maintenon, as if truth could only triumph 
by an act of perfidiouſneſs. Madame de Maintenon 
was weak enough to give the biſhop of Chartres a copy 
of his letter , and to ſhew the original of it to the 
nuncio : a copy of it was ſent to Rome, other copies 
were diſtributed by the abbe Boſſuet among the car- 
dinals ; Bouillon was diſconcerted, the abbe de Chan- 
terac was ſilent, Fenelon wrote a long apology, but no- 
body regarded it. 

This letter determined the congregation of the cardi- 
nals, who, but for the imprudent zeal of madame de 
Maintenon, or her breach of faith, and the recantation - 
ſo ſeaſonably forced from father la Combe, would pro- 
bably have ſent the parties out of court. This affair 
had always been thought by the pope to be of little 
conſequence ; Cambray, ſald he, has ſinned thro his 
exceſs of love for God, and Meaux for want of love to 
his neighbour. 

His holineſs obſerving that the cardinals were oftend- 
ed with Fenelon for having deſtroyed hope, and Boſ- 
ſuet for leſſening charity: It is faith,” ſaid he, that 
© is in danger, and none of you think of that.“ In 
France they were apprehenſive that the church was in 
danger ; at Rome, where one diviner cannot ſee ano- 


ther without laughing, it was aſked from whence theſe 


fears of France proceeded ? | 
| | CHAP. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Fenelon is condemued and 2 . 


Mas . FT E R many debates cardinal g 
drew up a brick which diſpleaſed both 

A the friends of Cambray alledged that a brief 
| had no force in parliament, and could not make a law 
of the doArine. The pope intended to have given a 
bull. The pattizans of Boſſuet ſaid that the exordium 
was dry” af 
tion was made of. Molinos or Quietiſm, that thoſe who 
defended the book of Maxims were not excommuni- 
cated ; that the propoſitions contained in in it wete not 
ſtited herefies ; that the pope Mould venture to declare 
that he had pronounced fentence motu proprio, when he 
had been ſolicited to it by the king and by the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray. - 

It is remarkable that this brief did not condemn the 
myſtical authors which Fenelon had. explained; their 


docttine cruſhed in his book, triamphed | in their own. 


It muſt be confeſſed that Fenelon' s crime was the hav- 
ing drawn it from the obſcurity that involved it; when 
freed from that unintelligible gibberiſh in which it was 
conveyed, it appeared new ; it ſhocked the faithful, 
and terrified the divines ; the arts of cabal, the power 


of authority, the force of reaſoning; all were employed. 


to deſtroy errors, which, thanks to the progreſs that 
natural philoſophy has made in our climate, muſt ne: 
1 deſtroy themſelves. The viſions of aſceticks 
are only believed and propagated in thoſe N 
where the ſun inflames the imagination and dries u 
brain; there libertines, who never think they are lo 1 
enough, ruſh into the exceſſes of profane love; and the 
devout, Who are always apprehenſive that they can 
never love ſufficiently, into that love they call divine. 
Fenelon was greatly affected with this brief; but his 
hamility, or perhaps a generous pride, ſilenced the ſpe- 
cious ſuggeſtions of vanity ; he had promiſed ſubmiſſion, 
and he did ſubmit without reſtciion or reſerve; when 


8 


mean; they were ſurprized that no men- 
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he aſcended the epiſcopal chair, and pronounced his 
own condemnation, the whole aſſembly burſt into 

He afterwards publiſhed a mandate againſt his book, 

r which the pope congratulated him, His readineſs 
in ſubmitting, juſtified him in the hearts of all men; it 
was blamed only by Jurieu, who attributed it to mean- 
neſs, and by Boſſuet, who accuſed him of diſſimulation. 
Thoſe who had been pleaſed with the opportunity of 
diſputing with a heretick, had not the additional plea- 
ſure of perſecuting a rebel*, His enemies were en- 
raged at it; they had flattered themſelves with an act 
of diſobedience, which would. have juſtified their pre- 
mature cenſures : and when they ſaw the moſt perfect 
ſubmiſſion they demanded a formal recantation, ſuch 
as had been readily granted by the dukes de Chevreuſes 
and Beauvilliers, who preſerved their employments by 
abjuring the little church, but irrevocably loſt the king's 
favour for having once approyed it. LEE aff 
The king recalled, the cardinal de Bouillon, who 
left Rome immediately, in obedience to his majeſty's 
orders, but returned with as much expedition when he 
heard that the place of dean of the ſacred college was 
vacant by the Jeath of cardinal Cibo. 

The king ſent orders to the prince of Monaco, his 
ambaſſador at Rome, to demand Bouillon to reſign the 

F A 
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* The biſhop of Agen, in his memoirs, page 529 
and 530, aſſures us, that Boſſuet had given out, that 
the archbiſhop of Cambray would not ſubmit, and had 
ſaid ſome words to him to that effect. In page 537 
he alſo aſſures us, that the biſhop of Meaux was pub- 
lickly accuſed with having diſpatched ſeveral couriers 
to monſieur de Valbelles, biſhop of St. Omer, and 
ſuffragan to Cambray, with earneſt entreaties to him 
to condemn the mandate of his metropolitan, The 
biſhop of St. Omer's compliance gave great offence to 
the whole provincial aſſembly ; Cambray was alſo re- 
quired to condemn all be had written in defence of 
his book, which ſurely was very unjuſt, fince a text 
may be blameable, and its commentary not ſo, 
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order of the Holy Ghoſt, and the poſt of great almoner. 
of France. The next day Paſquin appeared in the 
habit of a cardinal, in a ſuppliant poſture, preſenting 
a petition to the king of France, with theſe words ol 
the prophet, Ne projicias me à facie tud, & ſpiritum 
ſandtum tuum ne auferas a me. Caſt me not away from 
thy preſence, and take not thy holy ſpirit from me. 

In the provincial aſſembly ſummoned for the accep- 
tation of the pope's brief, the biſhop of Meaux in- 
veighed ſo bitterly againſt the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
that all who were preſent were greatly ſcandalized at 
his furious zeal. The aſſembly, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition made by Boſſuet, decreed,” that in the man- 
date of each biſhop, thanks ſhould be given to God 
for the great ſatisfaction which Fenelon's perfect ſub- 
miſſion had given to the church. Mean 

Fenelon, greater in his defeat than his enemy in 
his triumph, thought he owed his dioceſe a monument 

of his repentance: he cauſed a ſun to be made for the 
expoſition of the holy ſacrament, ſupported by angels, 
one of whom trampled under his feet ſeveral heretical 
books, upon one of which was the title of his own. 
Madame de Maintenon was greatly edified by his 
ſubmiſſion to the holy ſee ; but the biſhop of Chartres ; 
perſuaded her, that the archbiſhop of Cambray owed 
a ſtil! greater example of humility to the church; that 
barely ſubmitting to its ſentence was not ſufficient; 
and that a prelate, convicted of falſe doctrine, w 
obliged to refute his errors with the ſame zeal with 
which he had propagated, them. I ſhall never be- 
«* lieve, ſaid ſhe, * that a man has renounced an er- 
© roneous opinion, till I ſee him attack it with as much 
force as he defended it.” However, as the pope was | 
ſatisfied, madame de Maintenon was obliged to ſeem 
ſo likewiſe. re Tot n | | 
| err 
Madame de Maintenon accuſed of being ſolicitous. to have 
| Ber marriage declared, * © 
A LL Europe was aſtoniſhed at the archbiſhop of 

A Cambray's diſgrace, which was generally attri- 

ted to madame de Maintenon. At Paris, where 

| Fene- 
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Fenelon's cabals at the court of Rome, Bouillon's 
' treachery, and the king's ſentiments, were not known, 
they were concerned for the misfortunes of the arch- 
biſhop; and fince they. found he was not protected b 
madamede Maintenon, they ſuppoſed he was 5 
y her; they endeavoured to find out the cauſe of this 
| 3 perſecution, and this was what they re- 
rted. 8 | 
Madame de. Maintenon, not contented with the high 
rank to which Lewis had raiſed her, was deſirous: of 
having her marriage declared; ſhe accuſtomed the ing 
to this expeQation ; ſhe quoted to him/the examples of 
ſeveral ſovereigns who had not diſdained to raiſe their | 
ſubjects to the throne, and inſpired him with a thouſand 
ſcruples 15 the ſcandal which their extreme famuliarity 
occaſioned, and to which the whole court was witneſs. . 
Lewis, unable to reſiſt her importunities, reſolved 
to be directed in the affair by the opinions of the moſt 
able caſuiſts, Madame de Maintenon conſulted the 
archbiſhop of Cambray, and father le Comte, confeſ- 
ſor to the dutcheſs of Burgundy. As ſhe had propoſed | 
the queſtion under the characters of a young lady and 
a gentleman, they found no difficulty in deciding it, 
and their deciſion was agreeable to her wiſhes ; but to 
father de la Chaiſe ſhe opened her. mind freely : the 
conſeſſor ſaw the great importance of the queſtion, and 
being apprehenſive of ber diſpleaſure, evaded anſwer- 
ing her, and propoſed the archbiſhop of Cambray as a 
perſon who was very capable of deciding ſo delicate a 
Point. | 
Pepenelon was no leſs ſenſible of the danger of ſuch a 
deciſion than the Jeſuit. What have I done to you, 
father, ſaid he, that you ſeem reſolved to ruin me! 
Father de la Chaiſe replied, that the king expected him 
at the council of conſcience*®, * Well,“ reſumed the 
archbiſhop, * let us attend him there then; a/though 
Balac ſhould gie me bis Buuſe fall of gold and filver, 
yet would 1 ſay all that the Lord ſhall inſpire me wi = 
s Noailles 
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Noailles “, archbiſhop of Paris, Boſſuet, father de 
la Chaiſe, father le Comte, and Fenelon, deliberated 


upon this queſtion : the two former were for having 
the marriage declared, the two latter were againſt it. 


Father de la Chaiſe did not give his opinion till he faw- 


on what ſide the ballance lay, and read in the king's 
eyes which would be moſt agreeable to him ; the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, preferring the honour of France, of 
his maſter, and his pupils, to his own particular in- 
tereſt, repreſented to the king, that no ſcandal could be 
given by his manner of living with madame de Mainte- 
non; that no perſon was ignorant of the marriage, al- 


though it was not declared ; that France had too high 


an idea of the piety of its monarch, and the virtue of 
madame de Maintenon, to ſuppoſe their commerce to 
be a criminal one ; that the court, accuſtomed to their 
intimacy for twelve years, could not miſtake the na- 
ture of it ; that, to give madame de Maintenon the 
title of queen, would diſhonour the ' throne without 
raiſing her, who had almoſt all the honours of it. 
Father de la Chaiſe declared himſelf of this opinion, 
which was but weakly oppoſed by Noailles and Boſſuet, 
who had only ſeemed of a contrary one to lay a ſnare 
for Fenelon. There needed no more to determine 
Lewis, Madame de Maintenon perceived that her de- 
ſign had failed, and in revenge cauſed the Maxims of 
tbe Saints to be condemned at Rome, procured the au- 
thor's baniſhment from court, and raiſed father le 
Comte, two potent enemies in Tiberge and Briſacier , 
who at the court of Rome accuſed the writings of 
that jeſuit upon the Chineſe ceremonies, of hereſy. 
The dauphin acknowledged to Fenelon and to "ow 
e 


The authors of this tale ſay Harlay. But Harlay 
died in 1695, and father le Comte had not yet appear- 
ed at court. 1 

+ Madame de Maintenon had ſo little part in the 


proſecution carried on by Ti berg and Briſacier, that her 
friendſhip for them ſeemed leflened when the ſaw that 


they openly oppoſed the jeſuits ; however, the was no 
favourer of that order, 
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Je Comte, the obligation they had laid him under, by 


- oppoſing the declaration of the marriage; he embraced 
them, and expreſſed the higheſt regar for them; but 
iſho 


he was fo enraged againſt the archbiſhop of Paris and 


the biſhop of Meaux, that he treated them like inſolent 


churchmen, whom nothing but his reſpect for the king, 
and their ſacred habit, hindered from having thrown 
out of the window. | 

Theſe reports were not propagated by the archbiſhop 
of Cambray, nor ought they to. be imputed to him ; 
but by ſome imprudent partizans of his, who ſuppoſed 
they were doing him a ſervice, and by ſome of his 
relations, who thought they increaſed his fame by 


making his courage and his fortitude the cauſes of his 


This anecdote never gained credit with thoſe who 
were acquainted with the court, and knew that it was 


not probable the king would conſult Fenelon upon this 


affair; or that Fenelon, if conſulted, would diſſuade 
him from an action equally indifferent to the good of 


the ſtate or the honour of the royal family: but it has 


found a place in ſo many books *, that at preſent, not- 
withſtanding its abſurdity, it is neceſſary it ſhould be 
refuted. 

I do not pretend to deny that madame de Maintenon 
never ſuffered ſome wiſhes of aſcending the throne to 
eſcape her; which may well be pardoned, ſince any 
other woman in her place would have formed greater 
hopes, and expreſſed more ardent defires ; and we 
have not the leaſt proof that ſhe ever aimed at being 
declared queen. But I muſt beg leave to offer the 
following obſervations to the reader : 

This little ftory is deſtroyed by what we have juſt 
related from the moſt exact and beſt atteſted memoirs ; 
and 


* See the life of the abbe de Choiſi; the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. by Limiers, vol. iii. the hiſtory of Lewis 
XIV. by Reboulet, vol. viii Madame du Noyer's let- 


ters ; the manuſcripts of madame de Bouju, a lady of 
St. Lewis, 
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and although we find it in all the compilations, intits 
led, the hiſtory of Lewis the Fourteenth, yet it would 
have fallen in its birth, if madame de Noyer had not 
given it a place in one of thoſe romantick letters which 
it is ſhameful to quote, although they are the ſource 
of many anecdotes concerning Lewis XIV, and ma- 
dame 'de MdinichouP IRS 2270 07 LATURITTES. oHs 
Who then is the inventor of this ſtory ? Not any 
perſon well acquainted with the tranſactions of the 
court; not Fenelon, nor madame du Noyer; ſhe only 
embelliſhed it. The firſt traces of it may be found 
in the memoirs of the abbe Philippeaux, who relates , 
that father Gentet, a jeſuit, and penitentioner of St. 
Peter, ſaid publickly at Rome, that the perſecution 
raiſed againſt the archbiſhop of Cambray was wing to 
his having oppoſed the declaration of the king's mar- 
riage with madame de Maintenon, to which three bi- 
- ſhops, who were his enemies, had (conſented: Some 
miſtaken friends of Fenelon, hoping to ſtrengthen his 
party, repeated this fable, which from mouth to 
mouth; but the abbé Philippeaux, who was then at 
Rome, and knew every circumſtance relating to the 
affair, treats theſe reports as malicious falſhoods f. 
The year in which this fact is placed deſtrops all 
probability of its truth; it is in 1697: but father le 
Comte was not appointed confeſſbor to the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy till the year ys Hum dan 1907 "TE. 
| Either the archbiſhop of Cambray was then confeſſor 
to madame de Maintenon, or he was not: if he was, 
would ſhe have engaged in this affair without confult- 
ing kit befdrebend and ſecuring his vote in her 77 
k 233 4 / | Den -- your 
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An account of Quietiſm, part i. OF 

+ Ramſay, who — 10 the diſgrace of the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray to madame de Maintenon, makes 
her jealouſy of his favour with the king, and not her 
ambition, the cauſe of it. The biſhop-of Agen ſays, - 
that this diſgrace gave riſe to many different con- 
jectures, and promiſes to be more particular concerning 
it in the ſequel of his memoirs, but that ſequel is loſt. 
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vour ? if he was not, would ſhe have conſulted a man 

with whoſe conduct ſhe was diſſatisfied ? 4 
They who ſuppoſe that Lewis XIV. facrificed the 
archbiſhop of Cambray to the reſentment of madame 
de Maintenon, miſtake the character of that prince. If 
Fenelon made thoſe remonſtrances to the king which 
are attributed to him, his favour muſt neceſſarily be in- 
creaſed ; madame de Maintenon would not have dared 
to have formed a deſign of ruining him, and Lewis 
would never have conſented to it; nor were any ſoli- 
Citations uſed at Rome to procure a ſentence againſt 

the book of Maxim; the French ambaſſador was de- 
voted to Fenelon. | RI WR 
The pretence of removing the ſcandal occaſioned by 
the King's intimacy with madame de Maintenon, is 
weakly imagined. This ſcandal never exiſted : ma- 
dame de Maiptenon had given ſo many proofs of vir- 
tue in her 4 ſo many examples of piety in the 
court, that it was not probable ſhe would have choſe 
to become frail at an age when others grow more vir- 
tuous. Had this pretence been 9 ges at the begin- 
ning of the marriage, it might have had ſome appear- 
ance; of truth, but twelve years afterwards it was ri- 
diculous and abſurd: - bh Aan on | 
Thoſe who knew madame de Maintenon in her ele- 
vation, thoſe who have. ſeen her in her retirement, 
knew her extreme humility, her averſion to grendeur, 
and her love of eaſe. Is it probable, that, a woman 
wholly employed in the care of her ſalvation, ſhould 
have been deſirous of appearing in her old age in the 
character of a queen ? which would force her from that 
ſolitude, and deprive her of that freedom ſhe loved ſo 
much. In all her letters ſhe complains of her flavery. 
How improbable is it then, that ſhe ſhould pine after 

a ſlavery ſtill greater? 099g 649 , | 

She had too great an intereſt in the king's honour, 
and was perhaps too much influenced by that prevailing 
prejudice which ſuppoſed that honour blemiſhed by a 
match ſo diſproportionate, to permit Lewis - to raiſe 
her to a rank, which, after all, would have added 
nothing to her power, but have made her ſitua- 
tion 
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tion more uneaſy, by incumbering it with the fatigue 
of royalty. If ſhe had been deſirous of being declared 
ueen of France, her wiſhes would have been granted: 
e was abſolute miſtreſs of the heart of Lewis z and 
they who ſuppoſe that Lewis, upon a mere point of 
honaur, could have long reſiſted her ſolicitations, ate 
but little acquainted with the power of love. 
The ftory which I have refuted, ſuppoſes in ma- 
dame de Maintenon a great deſire to have her marriage 
made publick, and in the king an inclination to declare 
it; but how can we reconcile this to the filence of 
both? The huſband died without confiding his ſecret 
to any perſon whatever; and the wife, before her 
death, cauſed all thoſe papers to be burned which 
might confirm the report of her marriage with the king. 
How did it happen that madame de Maintenon, if am- 
bitious and vain, as ſhe was ſaid to be, ſhould never 
ſuffer any words to eſcape her which could make her 
rank ſuſpected? She had often imprudent queſtions 
aſked her ; but on thoſe occaſions ſhe always changes 
the converſation, and defeated all the arts of curioſity. 
If any certain proofs of her marriage remain, we 
owe them to one of her friends, who preſeryed them 
from the flames: we owe one of them, and. that 
of the greateſt conſequence, to her humility ; it is a 
letter from the biſhop of Chartres to the king, wrote 
after the peace of Ryſwick. Madame de Maintenon 


was not willing that it ſhould go in her packet, an ac- 


count of the praiſes that were beſtowed upon her ; ſhe 
therefore returned it to the biſhop," and it was found 
amongſt his papers by monſieur de Mexinville, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who gave it to the community of Saint-Cyr, 
with orders not to open it till after his deceaſe . | 
It was then no longer doubted that madame de 
Maintenon had formed a deſign of reigning in France; 
this ſtory gained ſuch general belief, that it was ſaid, 
if the battle of Hochſtet had not been loſt, ſhe would 
have been declared queen of France. 1 


ad —— 


See the pieces juſtiſicative. 
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This report prevailed more generally four years af- 
terwards; and probably it is leſs difficult to juſtify ma- 
dame de Maintenon than Lewis XIV. When Lifle 
was beſieged by Eugene, and defended by Boufflers, 
the duke of Burgundy, who had juſt loft the battle of 
Oudenard, advanced to ſuccour that city: the duke 
de Vendome, whom the prince had orders to obey, 
made ſo fine a diſpoſition of his troops, that it was not 


poſſible for the allies to eſcape him; he diſpatched a 


courier to the king, to prepare him for an event which 
muſt neceſſarily finiſh the war. When the king heard 
this news, he went to the apartment of madame de 
Maintenon, and in the firſt tranſports of his joy he ſaid 
to her, © Your prayers are granted, madam ; Vendome 
© holds my enemies incloſed ; Liſle will be delivered, 
* and you ſhall be queen of France.' 

Theſe words were heard and repeated; they came to 
the knowledge of the dauphin ; he trembled for the 
honour of the royal family ; and, to ward off the blow 
with which it was threatened, he wrote to the duke of 
1 who loved his father as much as he feared 
his king,, that at his return he would find two maſters. 

The dutcheſs of Burgundy conjured her huſband, 
not to contribute by his valour to the giving her for 
her ſovereign, a woman who was too meanly born to 
be her ſervant. The prince, overcome by theſe in- 
treaties, hindered Lifle from being ſuccoured. 
This fact, which appeared doubtful to all thoſe who 
were acquainted with the ſtate of the court in the laſt 
years of Lewis XIV. is too generally believed, to be 
abſolutely rejected. It is certain that all Europe attri- 
buted Vendome's retreat to the apprehenſions of the 
dauphin, and the too ready obedience of his ſon. 
This report was ſpread even among foreigners, which 
occaſioned thoſe billets which the enemies threw a- 
mong us, Be eaſy, Frenchmen ; ſhe ſhall not be your 
"queen ; wwe will not raiſe the ſiege. 

It is not improbable that Lewis, in the firſt emoti- 
ons of joy, which the certainty of an unhoped-for 
victory gave him, a victory which would place him 
above his enemies, and above prejudice, ſhould offer, 

or 


— 
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or promiſe the throne to madame de Maintenon; but 
it is very improbable, that ſhe ſhould have expected, 
contrived, or even accepted of this offer; and perhaps 
it is to her apprehenſions of ſucceſs, that we muſt at- 
tribute theſe words in one of her letters to madame du 
Perou, after the ſiege of Liſle: Our princes have 4/cap- 
ed a misfortune, which, in their opinians, is worſe\ thaw 
death. r » vþ' $1 et 
In this particular fact, hiſtory does not accuſe her, 
and her character juſtifies her: at that time alſo ſhe 
was ſeventy-two years old; and ſurely that is not an 
age to be dazzled with the ſplendor of royalty, 
"CHAP TER: JW: nbd 
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The true cauje of 'Fenelaw's Abr... 
HE archbiſhop of Cambray ſhewed 00, rome 
ſollicitude to appear again at court; nor did the 
king ſeem deſirous of recalling him: Lewis ſuſpected 
that he had condemned his book, rather through obe- 
dience than conviction : Madame de Maintenon durſt 
not plead for him; either, becauſe ſhe now looked up- 
on him as a dangerous man, who had twice deceived 
her, or becauſe ſhe was afraid of rekindling the king's 
anger againſt a friend, whoſe doctrine had ſuffered the 
taint of hereſy, than which nothing could be more 
diſhonourable in the eyes of Lewis. 2 ban 812 
Fenelon, while preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, 
had compoſed for the inſtruction of his pupil, a motal 
romance, in which he united the majeſty of Homer 
with the elegance of Virgil and all the charms of 
fable with all the energy of truth. Under his flowin 
pen, our language acquired new graces, the rights of 
the people had a defender, virtue a mat” and 
good kings a model. - The great principles of policy 
unveiled and put in motion, prepared the French na- 
tion for more glorious days, under a 2 who was 
formed for their happineſs. Fenelon did not. imagine 


that this Book would become ſo fatal to its author, and 
{o uſeful to the world. | | 
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A celebrated writer “ ſuppoſes that Fenelon wrote 

his Telemachus during his retirement ; he muſt there- 

fore be ignorant, that the firſt edition of this work ap- 
red in 1699, the fame year when his diſpute with 
vet ended. How was it poſſible for ſo long a 

poem to be deſigned, wrote, ſtolen, and printed, in 

the ſpace of a few months? I ä 

Nor is it more likely that this poem was compoſed 
in 1695, than in 1699. The cares of the epiſcopate, 
the book of Maxims, the apprehenſions of being diſ- 
miſſed from court, the proceſs at Rome, all gave Fe- 
+ nelon too much employment, to permit him to write 
ſo long a romance, and to compoſe it with ſcarce a 
blot + in the whole. 

Although his cotemporaries ꝓ had not told us that it 
was wrote for the duke of Burgundy while yet a child, 
it is evident, that we muſt place the compoſition of 
this work, at 'a time when — had that leiſure 
which the muſes demand; that intimate connexion 
with the court, to which we owe ſo many ſtriking 
1 that vigorous youth, which ſo rapidly pur- 

ues its purpoſe; that ſenſibility which ſeizes the paſ- 
ſions, enlivens the ſtyle. and ſports with the graces. 
The duke of Burgundy earneſtly intreated the king 
to recal Fenelon. The king was ſo far from com- 
plying, that he forbid the duke to hold any correſ- 
pondence with him. The preceptor and the pupil 
diſobeyed : Fenelon's letters to the prince paſſed thro” 
the hands of the duke de Beauvilliers. The direction, 
for the Conſcience of a king || were the fruits of this 
- concealed correſpondence. There the duties of a fo- 
vereign were boldly painted ; the vain chimeras of 


independent power deſtroyed, and the obſervance of 
the 


_— 


— 


Voltaire's age of Lewis XIV. 
I Ibid. This author ſays, that he had ſeen the ma- 
nuſcript, and that there is ſcarce ten blots in the whole. 
The family corrected the ſtyle in every edition. 
4 Memoirs of the biſhop of Agen. 
- | Since publiſhed by monſieur de St. Felix. 
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the laws, the love of virtue, and the mutual reſpect 


between the monarch and his ſubjects, made the foun- 
dation of public happineſs. | ifs. 


This work, which was diſcovered to be in the duk 
92 | 
ing, and 


+ 


as imperfect. The valet de chambre, to ſatisfy the 
eager curioſity of the public, cauſed it to be publiſhed 
in parts. 99: CON £51119 dag 904 1981160. 314 1 


maxims of ings The public diſcovered it to h 
ſatire againſt the government; they made applicati- 
ons: Calypſo, was the marchioneſs of Monteſpan'z Eu © 
charis, mademoiſelle de Fontange ; Telemachus, the 
duke of Burgundy ; Mentor, the duke de Beauviliers; > 
Antiope, the dutcheſs of Burgundy ; the character ß 
Protefilaus, reſembled that of Louvois ; Idomeneus, 
was king James; and Seſoſtris, Lewis XIV. 78 
This book had enemies of every kind. The men 
of letters, who had been forced to join the general ap- 
plauſe, through envy criticiſed the anachroniſms , 
the 
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the carelefs phraſes, the frequent repetitions, and had 
the moxtification to find their criticiſms refuted by the 
2 contempt. The devotees were diſpleaſed to 
an eccleſiaſtick giving the amours of Calypſo and 
Eucharis, for the fitſt leſſons to the heir of the crown; 
- and the Antiquietiſts reported, that Fenelon, in revenge 
for his diſmiſſion from court, made uſe of the grand- 
father's faults, to form inſtructions for the conduct of 
the grandſon. Madame de Maintenon, ſays Hebert “, 
was the firſt who directed the king to this invidious 
inference ; but this is not probable. { 
The archbiſhop of Cambray was grieved at the ſuc- 
ceſs of his book; the courtier and the author equally 
ſuffered; the author, from the imperfections in the 
work; the courtier from the imputation of ſatire. The 
king read it; and either through prejudice, or the ſe- 
cret whiſpers of conſcience, he ſaw himſelf throughout 
the whole. One day he ſaid, in the preſence of Fa- 
gon and Felix; I knew by the book of Maxims, that 
the archbiſhiſhop of Cambray had a weak head; but 
© till Iread the adventures of Telemachus, I did not 
*. know; that he had a bad heart. No one;ever carxied 
ingratitude farther; he has endeayoured in every 
page of that book, to decry my reign .. 
Fagon and Felix repreſented to him, that the malig- 
nity was not in the book, but the readers; that no- 
thing was more eaſy than to attribute ſatirical ſtrokes 
agginſt the government to hiſtbrians and moraliſts, who 
were beſt affected to it; that it was not poſſible to ac- 
cuſe the author, of having deſcribed his majeſty, ſince 
he had painted only bad kings; and that, abſtracted 
from his deſigns, which only God could certainly 
know, all the objections of envy and malice might be 
ſilenced, by aſking, whether it were not to be wiſhed, 
that the duke of Burgundy ſhould reſemble Telema- 
ir i. | 57 | 
Theſe bold truths reflected great honour on the firſt 
phyſician and ſurgeon; but could not we the 
ing. 


* 
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king. Hebert informed Fenelon of this converfation, 
. who in vain repeated what his friends had before ſaid 
in his defence. In vain, in a letter to madame de 
Maintenon, he repreſented- to her, that by putting a 
fabulous hiſtory in the hands of the princes, his defign 
had been to keep them free from the faults connect © 
with their ſtation, and to infpire them with virtues 
ſuitable to their rank; and that ſuch pictures, which 
in him it was a crime to draw, he could point out in 
every book of that kind. All his arguments were in- 
effectual to clear him of deſigned ſatire; when princes 
have once violated truth, they never repair their fault. 
Fenelon was, by the wiſe, looked upon as a victim de- 
voted, in ſpite of himſelf, to the publick good. 5 
The jeſuits, however, ſtil} entertained? hopes of his 
being reſtored to favour; they knew his fincere at- 
tachment to them; and they had given proofs of their 
— by the ſevere puniſhment they inflicted on 
— la Rue, for having declaimed againſt him in 
t 9 2 , ; "> 41 | 4 


Father de la Chaiſe loſt no opportunity of ſoftening 
the king ; the virtues of the archbiſhop of Cambray 
furniſhed him with many. This prelate reſigned fit- 
teen thouſand livres a year out of his revenue; to re- 
lieve the curates of his dioceſe from the heavy burthen 
of the free gift : a burthen ſo little felt by the ſuperi- 
our clergy, fo oppreſſive to the inferiour. The con- 
feſſor extolled this ſacrifice to the king, who heard it, 
and was lent, 1 00 91989 
The 8 Cambray revolted on account of its 
being ill paid. The archbiſhop fold all his lands to 
furniſh money for the arrears, and calmed the ſedition. 
The king appeared unmoved with a ſervice ſo impor- 
tant in a frontier city, ſurrounded with enemies, and 
ſtill fond of its antient maſters. Notwithſtanding this 
inflexibility, the Jeſuits never ceaſed. to remind him, 
that the archbiſſiop of Cambray had rejected with hor- 
ror, the offers made him by the Janſenifts, - oF their 
labours, their pens, their friends, and their intereſt, 

in ſupport of his book, at a time when he was over- 
whelmed on all ſides. | £444 
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They informed the king of the extreme attention 
Hewn by the archbiſhop to the fick officers ; ot his be- 
nevolence to the ſoldiers; his endeavours to retain the 
people in their duty; his zeal in oppoſing father Queſ- 
nel ; and in converting the duke of Orleans: but not 
ll his virtues could induce the king to pardon the 
writer, who accuſed him of having for fifty years miſ- 
taken the principles of the art of reigning. 
+ Madame de Maintenon was filent ; but ſhe never 
ceaſed to love the illuſtrious and unfortunate Fenelon. 
When mademoiſelle d'Oſmond married the marquis 
d' Havrincourt, among other inſtructions for her con- 
duct, ſhe adviſed her to ſee the biſhop of Arras often, 
whoſe piety and diſintereſtedneſs the king greatly 
eſteemed ; but being informed that Havrincourt was 
in the dioceſe of Cambray ; Ah, daughter! ſaid ſhe, 
in a tone that expreſſed great ſatisfaction, but with a 
myſterious look, how happy are you to be ſo near 
that man! do what I adviſed you, with regard to 
* monſjeur d'Arras; ſee him often, but never mention 
4 027} irie 06 hol rd sf ab wade Tl 
When the duke of Burgundy entered Flanders, the 
archbiſhop of Cambray went poſt to meet him at the 
Place where the duke ſtopped to dine. The archbiſhop 
preſented him the napkin, which the duke received 
very gravely ; he ſtood behind his chair, and ſaid 
ſomething to enliven the converſation z but the prince 
ſhewed no attention to him. All. who were preſent 
were concerned at a ſilence ſo mortifying to the pro- 
late; but the duke of Burgundy, l him when 
he roſe from table, faid, Adieu, monſieur, I am ſen- 
* ſible of the obligations I have to you; and you know 
© my ſentiments with regard to you.? | | 
Others pretend that he ſaid to him, I have done 
* all that I could; but hope ſtill.” They added, that 
certain perſons, who were well acquainted. with the 
ſtate of affairs, comprehended the meaning of theſe 
words; and that the Janſeniſts feigned to extend it to 
ſome ſuppoſed accommodation for the peace of the 
church, which they faid had been projected by the 
duke of Burgundy and the archbiſhop of * : 
; ut 
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but the firſt words are certainly true. I heard them 


from the marchioneſs de, who was preſent, and 
who faid to the archbiſhop of Cambray, * Theſe 
* words deſerve to be recorded in your archives. 

Fenelon, _— that all the avenues of the court 
were ſhut againſt him, expected in the exerciſe of his 
duty the time when they ſhould again be opened to 
him. Death ſnatched him from his country and from 
the church, both of which inceſſantly required him, 
and at the moment when the wiſhes of both were going 
to be granted. The king was very little moved with 
the excellent letter which Fenelon in his laſt moments 
had written to father le Tellier. * Then he is dead,” 
faid the king, that man who always repaid my kind- 
* neſs to him with ingratitude.” | 

. Theſe words are very different from thoſe which 
were attributed to madame de Maintenon. * He died,* 
| faid ſhe, © very unfortunately for the church and for 
* himſelf ; the king would ſoon have recalled him, and 
© he would have been very uſeful to us in the preſent 
* troubleſome ſituation of affairs. 

However that may be, if.he had ſurvived the king, 
it is highly probable that the regent, who loved him, 
would have given him a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 
Princes, in whom imagination is predominant, are ever 
ready to employ men of genius. 


* 


End of the Second VoLuMe. 
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